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PREFACE. 



This little work, in its treatment of the subjects contained in it, 
is intended to be suggestive and not exhaustive. This fact will 
account for the perhaps novel form in which the subjects have 
been presented. Several of the sub-divisions might have been 
avoided, and yet the same, facts- introduced ; but the object 
aimed at would not in' that--lcafie,'/rt' is believed, have been so 
well accomplished, jtt 'would'- also; have 4>een an easy task to 
have swelled the siz^ of the, volume' indefinitely, by illustrating 
more amply the subjects treated of. The temptation to do so 
has, however, been studiously resisted. Whatever interest such 
illustrations may have for the general reader, they can be but 
of comparatively little value to the Teacher. Experience, it is 
true, is multiform ; but to the Teacher it is that experience only 
that is chiefly valuable which he has in some way or other 
personally acquired. A teacher cannot be formed by the mere 
perusal of the writings of others, however full or however ad< 
mirable these writings may be in themselves. Yet hints may 
be given, and suggestions thrown out, that will be of essential 
service to the Teacher in various ways, but especially in awaken- 
ing and fostering in him a spirit of self-watchfiilness, of self- 
observation, and self -correction; and, apart from actual attain- 
ments and peculiarities of natural talent, it is upon these habits 
of mind, more than upon anything else, that his ultimate effi- 
ciency will depend. 

To afford such assistance in matters of method, &c., is the 
sole object of this little work, which the Author ventures to 
hope may be found of service to Pupil Teachers, Apprentices, 
and Students in Diocesan Schools and Training Colleges. The 
way in which he begs to suggest it may be used, is to have it 
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interleayed with writing paper, and as the seyeral subjects con- 
tained in it come under the notice of the student, either in his 
practice or in the lectures that he receives during his training, 
let him make in it such remarks as occur to him, either in 
confutation, or as additional illustrations of the topics, as the 
case may be. In this wsCy the whole subject may be made 
his own. 

Teachers — both Masters and Mistresses — already installed 
in office will also probably find an occasional perusal of the 
Manual, and a note made in it in this way, from time to time, 
useful means of refreshing their memories, and of keeping their 
minds fixed upon the duties of their vocation, and the melio- 
ration of their scholastic methods. 

From the brevity of statement that has been aimed at, the 
Author fears that there is about some of his remarks an appear- 
ance of dogmatism, which, however, he begs to assure his readers 
it was very far from being his wish to indulge in. On the 
contrary, the whole is presented merely as hints and suggestions 
to those whom — to their praise be it spoken— he has never 
found averse to receive and adopt a practical hint, when given 
in a right spirit. 

In short, should the present hints, imperfect as they are, in 
any degree subserve the end for which they are intended, and 
be received in print with any measure of that kindly and indul- 
gent spirit with which many of them have already been received 
in viva voce communications, it will be a matter of great gratifi- 
cation to one who esteems it an honour to be a fellow-learner 
and a fellow-labourer with those engaged in the sacred field of 
Popular Education. 



Alderney, 

August, 1858. 
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THE TEACHER'S GRACES. 



0*ER wayward childhood wonldst thon hold finn role, 
And sun thee in the light of happy feces ? 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep schooL 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe, and there sustains it ; — so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education, — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show. 
The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope. 
And robes that, touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend like snow embossed in snow : 
O part them never ! K Hope prostrate lie. 

Love, too, will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive ; 
And bending o'er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day 

When, overtasked, at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue's smile, a statue's strength. 
Stands the mute sister. Patience, nothing loth. 
And, both supporting, does the work of both. 

S. T. COLEBIDGE. 



SECTION I. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

What is Education f 

(1.) I call a complete and generous Education that which fits 
a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all th& 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war. — Milton. 

(2.) I call that Education which embraces the culture of the 
whole man, with all his faculties — subjecting his senses, his 
understanding, and his passions to reason, to conscience, and 
to the evangelical laws of the Christian revelation. — De Fellen' 
berg, 

(3.) Education may, in a certain sense, be said to be three* 
fold — the Education of nature, of man, and of circumstances. 
The internal development of our faculties and organs is the 
education of nature : the use which we are taught to make of 
this development is the education of man : and the acquisitions 
of our own experience respecting the objects which operate upon 
us is the education of circumstances. ~i?oti««eau. 

(4.) Education is a process calculated to qualify man to think, 
feel, and act in a manner most productive of happiness. It 
possesses three essentials — first, by early exercise to improve 
the powers and faculties, bodily and mental ; secondly, to impart 
a knowledge of the nature and purposes of these powers and 
faculties ; and, thirdly, to convey as extensive a knowledge as 
possible of the nature of external beings and things, and the 
relation of these to the human constitution. — J, Simpson, 

(.5.) Man is the only creature that requires to be educated : 
one generation educates another. The young, however, ought 
B 
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to be educated not in accordance with the present standard of 
the human race, but with a Tiew to a future and much meliorated 
condition of humanity. In short, the object of Education ought 
to be, to develop in the individual all the perfection of which he 
is capable. — Kant. 

(6.) The art of Education ought to aim at a standard of ele- 
yation superior to what may happen to be the spirit of the time 
— for the child is to be educated not for the present merely. 

To write on Education, is at once to write on almost every- 
thing.— y. P. JRichter. 

(7.) The most essential objects of Education are the two 
following, — first, to cultiyate all the various principles of our 
nature, both speculative and active, in such a manner as to bring 
them to the greatest perfection of which they are susceptible ; 
and, secondly, by watching over the impressions and associa- 
tions which the mind r«ceives in early life, to secure it against 
the influence of prevailing errors, and, as far as possible, engage 
its prepossessions on the side of truth. 

To watch over the associations which they form in infancy; 
to ^ve them early habits of mental activity ; to rouse their 
curiosity, and direct it to proper objects ; to exercise their in- 
genuity and invention ; to cultivate in their minds a turn for 
speculation, and, at the same time, preserve their attention alive 
to the objects around them ; to awaken their sensibilities to the 
beauties of nature, and to inspire them with a relish for intel- 
lectual enjoyment, — these form but a part of the business of 
Education. — D. Stewart, 

(8.) The object of the science of Education is to render the 
mind the fittest possible instrument for discovering^ ^ppljii^g* or 
obeying the laws under which God has placed the universe. — 
Wa^nd. 

(9.) All should be embraced in Education which can promote 
the formation of the man, and prepare him for the eternal des- 
tiny of his spirit. — Conversations Lexicon, 

(10.) As this life is a preparation for eternity, so is Educa- 
tion a preparation for this life ; and that Education alone is 
valuable which answers these great primary objects. — Bishop 
Short 
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(11.) There is another urt, however, to Trfaioh knowledge of 
the intellectaal and moral natvie of man is still more jbnportant 
— that noUo art which Jbas the cjharge of training the ignorance 
and imheciUty of infancy into aU the virtue, and power, and 
wisdom of mature manhood-^ of forming, of a creature, the 
frailest and feeblest which heaven has made, the intelligent and 
fearless sovereign of the whole animated creation, the interpreter 
and adorer, and almost the representative of the Divinity. 
The ai^t which performs a transformation so wondrous cannot 
but be a^nirable itself; and it is from observation of the laws 
of mind that all which is most admirable in it is derived. These 
laws we must follow indeed, since they exist npt by our con- 
trivance, but by the contrivance of that nobler wisdom from 
which the very existence of the mind has flowed ; yet, if we 
know them well, we can lead them, in a great measure, even 
while we follow them. And, while the helpless salqect of this 
great moral art is every moment requiring our aid,— with an 
understanding that may rise, from truth to truth, to the sub- 
limest discoveries, or may remain sunk for ever in ignorance, 
and .with susceptibilities of vice that may be repressed, and of 
virtue that may be cherished, — can we know too well the means 
of checking what is evil, and of fostering what is good ? It is too 
late to lie by, in indolent indulgence of affection, till yice be 
already formed in the little being whom we love, and to labour 
then to remove it, and to substitute the virtue that is opposite to 
it Vice already formed, is almost beyond our power. It is 
only in the state of latent propensity that we can, with much 
reason, expect to overcome it by the moral motives which we are 
capable of presenting ; and to distinguish this propensity, before 
it has expanded itself, and even before it is known to the very 
mind in which it exists, — to tame those passions which are 
never to rage, and to prepare, at a distance, the virtues of other 
years, — implies a knowledge of the mental constitation, which 
can be acquired only by a diligent study of the nature, and pro- 
gress, and successive transformations of feeling. It is easy to 
know that praise or censure, reward or punishment, may increase 
or lessen the tendency to the repetition of any particular action ; 
and this, together with the means of elementary instruction, is 
all which is commonly termed Education. But the true science 
of Education is something far more than this. It implies a skil- 
b2 
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fal observation of the past, and that long foresight of the futore, 
which experience and judgment united afford. It is the art of 
seeing, not the immediate effect only, but the series of effects 
that may follow any particular thought or feeling in the infinite 
variety of possible combinations, — the art often of drawing 
virtue from apparent evil, and of averting evil that may arise 
from apparent good* It is, in short, the philosophy of the 
human mind applied practically to the human mind ; enriching 
it, indeed, with all that is useful or ornamental in knowledge ; 
but, at the same time, giving its chief regard to objects of yet 
greater moment ; averting evil, which all the sciences together 
could not compensate, or producing good, compared with which 
all the sciences together are as nothing. — Brown, 

(12.) Education ought to prepare a child for two successive 
states of existence : he is at the same time an immortal spirit 
merely passing through this world, and a weak creature sent 
into it only to suffer and to die. We are so constituted that our 
nature harmonises with both these vocations. The soul is 
endowed with some faculties which relate only to its SQjoum 
upon earth, and with others which carry its hopes and views 
beyond this world. Both ought to be cultivated by Education. 
Since God has not thought fit to call us directly to himself 
but has obliged us to seek Him by the path of human life, it 
becomes ihe strict duty of an Educator to furnish his pupil with 
everything necessary for the journey. — Madame pecker d^ 
Saussure, 

(13.) The term Education* especially implies, by its etymo- 
logy, that character in the studies of the rising generation which 
I have attempted to describe ; namely, that these studies draw 
forth and unfold a portion of our common human nature. They 
educe the elements of humanity which we have within us. The 
studies and occupations of the young ai*e not properly called 
Education, merely because they draw out something^ without 
considering whether it is an attribute of the race or an accident 
of the individual. Young persons may be so employed and so 
treated that their caprice, their self-will, their individual tastes 
and propensities, are educed and developed ; but this is not 

* From the Latin words e and duco, to lead or draw out ; and perhaps, when 
rightly understood, tantamount to the English expressions, up-bringing, or 
training-up. 
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Education. It is not the education of a man ; for wliat is educed 
is not that which helongs to man as man, and connects man with 
man. It is not the education of a man's humanity, but the in- 
dulgence of his individuality. — WheweU. 

(14.) Education is the training of a mortal immortal, for 
earth — for heaven. 
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SECTION II. 

EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE.— NATUBAL TALENTS, 
AND THE LAWS OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 



Education as a Science. 

(1.) From the preceding definitions, or descripbions 
of the science of Education, we may conclude that its 
end OT aim — as an instrument — is the perfecting of 
human nature here; which, of course, includes its 
preparation for a blissful hereafter: and its object^ 
that is, its subject matter, taken in its widest scope, is 
human nature considered as a whole — man as con- 
sisting of body, soul, and spirit. 

(2.) If we are asked more particularly in what such 
perfection consists, we at once refer to what God has 
revealed respecting the nature and destiny of man in 
His word, which alone can afford infallible information 
in such questions. 

Let not any of our young readers suppose that this 
is a begging of the question. Let them rather each 
think the matter over carefully and seriously, and we 
feel persuaded that their conviction will be, that 
without that blessed word, the world were not only a 
wilderness, but a maze, and human life itself an 
enigma. And here we may remark, that if we do 
not quote it as often as opportunity may seem to pre- 
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sent itself, it is beeaase we assume that the principal 
parts of its contents are known to those for whom we 
write. 

(3.) Edueation mast be allowed to be a science. It 
has its principles — the principles of teaching ; and it 
has also its art — the art of teaching, or instructing, 
based upon such principles. 

(4.) Yet it cannot be ranked with what are called 
the " exact sciences.** It is not a science of cognitions, 
but of experiences. It differs, for instance, in its cha- 
racteristics as a science in several respects from the 
science of the pure mathematics, but may be aptly 
compared with that of medicine. 

Natural talents, and the laws of their development. 

(5.) We assume that men are born with differences 
of natural talents. In proof of this assumption, we 
are content to appeal to the experience and observa- 
tion of our readers. 

'^ What man has done that man may do " is an adage, 
which according to our view of the matter, is true 
only in a certain sense. What man [kind] has done 
that man [kind] may do we allow, but not that what 
some particular man has done any man may do. 

(6.) We do not, however, presume to say what are 
the limits of such differences — whether their origin 
is mental or physical^ nor whether they are differences 
of hind or of degree only. The whole question has 
been much discussed, and psychologists are still far 
from being agreed respecting it. 

(7.) But apart from speculations on the question, 
we deem ourselves justified in assuming further — 
that natural talents are in a special manner the gifts 
B 4 
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of God to man, and although always wisely indeed, 
are yet variously bestowed. They are, perhaps, never 
— apart from disease — wholly obliterated or de- 
stroyed; and can never strictly speaking, be altogether 
acquired. Hence the disappointments and failures 
that are occasionally witnessed, where attempts are 
persisted in to educate individuals for this or that art 
or profession for which they may be destitute of the 
requisite talents. 

. (8.) It is, however, of great practical importance 
to bear in mind that no natural talents, whatever may 
be their kind or degree, can supersede the necessity 
of Education. 

They ought rather to be regarded as the index of 
the individuaVs possibilities, while the extent of de- 
velopment to which they are subjected will decide 
his actualities. 

(9.) This view of the matter may, perhaps, be ren- 
dered more clear by comparing for a moment the 
development of the human powers with what we see 
take place in the development of vegetable life. 

Take for example an acorn. It contains withiil 
itself — though to us in an occult and inscrutable 
manner — the elements, rudiments, possibilities, con- 
ditions, or germ of a perfect oak ; and by no process, 
within our power, can we evolve from an acorn any- 
thing else than an oak. 

In order, however, to effect the development, and 
instrumentaUy perfect, as it were, the nature of the 
acorn, we must bring to bear upon it circumstances 
external to itself; and it depends upon the knowledge 
and skiU with which we regulate and adapt, in con- 
formity with the nature of the acorn, the external 
circumstances which operate upon it, whether we 
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educe from it a dwarfed^ stanted, warped, and sight-' 
less shrub, or a noble oak — the lord and monarch of 
the forest. 

(10.) To the practical Educator an important in- 
quiry is, — 

What are the chief laws according to which the 
development of the human powers takes place ? 

(11.) We may observe that the development of 
every organised object, or being with which we are 
acquainted, takes place according to fixed and definite 
sequences, conditions, or laws ; and the development 
of the human powers forms no exception to this uni- 
versal rule. 

(12.) All organised nature seems to be endued with 
a principle of activity by the operation of which it 
accomplishes its destiny — so too the human powers 
are perfected by action, use, or exercise. 

(13.) In all organised beings their powers in their 
first phases are either wholly latent, weak, or incon- 
siderable, and increase, as do the human powers, by 
an imperceptible process from a point that may be 
considered as zero to their perfection. 

(14.) The development of the human powers take^ 
place in succession — just as in the vegetable world, 
where " the seed springs and grows up we know not 
how : first the blade, then the ear ; after that the full 
corn in the ear." 

(15.) In the order in which the human powers 
become developed we see manifested the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. 

In the earlier years of the child's life it most needs, 
for its preservation and comfort, the sensuous, physical, 
or lower powers, as they are sometimes called, and 
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ftecordingly we find these first developed, and the in- 
tellectoal faculties subsequently. 

(16.) The human powers may be developed sepa- 
rately. Their perfection^ however, consists not in 
the exaltation of this one or that one at the expense 
of the others, but in a duly proportipnate and har- 
monious development of the whole. Just as in the 
vegetable world, the stem, the leaf, the flower, &c., 
may each be said to have, in a certain sense, a de- 
velopment perfect in itself; yet, the perfection of the 
plant consists in the harmonious union of these sepa- 
rate developments. 

(17.) By ^^ harmonious development^* it is not of 
course meant that all the powers are to be developed 
equally, but only in a measure proportionate to their 
importance ; or, in other words, that the lower powers 
are to be so educated as to be under due subordination 
to the higher and nobler ones : nor does the expres- 
sion imply that all are to be educated according to any 
supposed standard of excellence, nor that air should 
attain the same intellectual stature ; but simply, that 
each should be harmoniously perfect in himself, 

(18.) It is however right to observe, that the phrase 
harmonious development implies soundness of bodily 
health as well as a duly proportionate intellectual 
culture. Indeed mental development cannot be really 
perfect where proper attention is not paid to the 
health and vigour of the body.* In short, " mens sana 

♦ ** If the lute," says Bishop Berkeley, " be not well tuned, the 
musician fails of his harmony. And in our present state, the 
operations of the mind so far depend on the right tone or good 
condition of its instrument, that anything which greatly contri- 
hutes to preserve or recover the hesdth of the body, is well worth 
the attention of the mind." 
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in corpore sano," is tantamount to the expression 
hai^monious development, as here employed. 

(19;) No attempt ought to be made to eradictite 
any talent that has been bestowed upon man, but, on 
the contrary, each and all ought to be educated and 
directed in conformity with the preceding >laWs. To 
think otherwise were to set ourselves up as wiser 
than the Giver of such talents. 

(20.) The development of the human faculties, like 
that of other organised beings, proceeds by a perfectly 
continuous process, and not pet saHum^ or by leaps. 
The rate of progression in different individuals may 
vary, but the stages passed through are probably 
^sseiltially the same. 

(21.) The mind and body of man are most inti- 
mately, though mysteriously connected, and recipro- 
cally and powerfully affect each other. So close, 
indeed, is the connexion, that it is only by abstraction 
that we can think of them separately. 

(22.) It is true we have spoken of the intellect as 
consisting of various powers or faculties ; and it is 
usual and convenient so to speak of it ; yet, it is not 
improbable that the mind is an essential unity, and 
that those manifestations that we call powers, are 
merely so many developments of this unity in this or 
that direction. 

(23.) We are not unaware that phrenologists have 
given to what they conceive to be the several powers, 
&c. of the human mind, not only names, but in a 
certain sense, local habitations. 

(24.) In speaking of development as we have, let 
it not be supposed that we regard the pupil as a mere 
recipient, or passive being. The contrary, according 
to our language, is the case* No one can, strictly speak- 
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ing, develop another's powers. The best educator cail 
merely awaken the faculties, and employ with skill 
the instruments placed within his power ; but that 
which really effects the work must be an impulse 
from within ; and without this, all external appli- 
ances will accomplish little or nothing. All real 
Education is, in a certain sense, self-education. 

(25.) The earlier the human powers are called into 
exercise, the easier is their formation and direction— ^ 
the later, the more difficult. The more too they are 
accustomed to act in one direction the more difficult 
it is to change that direction. 

(26.) From the preceding law it follows that the 
starting-point of Education in respectoftime,-*— theo- 
retically at least, — can be nothing else than that moment 
when the human being becomes conscious of the merit 
and demerit of his actions, and this probably happens 
at a much earlier period than is generally supposed. 

(27.) That Education is necessary to the perfection 
of a human being is sufficiently obvious. As in the 
vegetable world, the more tender and noble the plant 
is, the more it stands in need of fostering, guiding, 
and superintending watchfulness to bring it to its 
perfection — just so experience shows us that unless 
the talents and tendencies implanted in man be in like 
manner awakened, fostered, guided, and superintended, 
he will fail in perfectly accomplishing his destiny. 

(28.) Love, Hope, and Patience, must lead the im- 
mature being on to that point when he is taught to 
teach himself y and to he his own guide ; and to accom- 
plish this effectually, may be regarded as the highest 
formal object of Education. . 

(29.) That the destiny of one human being should 
be to this extent dependent upon another, is an ar- 
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rangement quite in harmonj with God's general 
dealings with man. For whatever differences and 
distinctions we short-sighted mortals may fancy to 
exist, we are well assured that He regards the whole 
human race but as one family^ and has constituted 
every man, in a certain sense, his brother's keeper. 
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SECTION III. 

GENERAL RULES OF TEACHING. 



Having premised what we judge to be the more 
important of the ascertained laws, according to which 
the development of the human powers takes place, we 
might now proceed to consider what are the best 
means to be employed for the education of the sepa- 
rate powers or faculties — assuming in our inquiry the 
most generally received classification of such powers. 
We deem it, however, more useful for our present 
purpose to pursue a different course. 

Deduced from, and based upon, the preceding laws 
of development are the 

GENERAL RULES OP TEACHING. 

These rules may be considered, — 
I 1 rthe nature of the scholar. 

^'' I TIT- 1, J *^® subject-matter of the instruction. 

in. I ^^**^ '^P®^ ^ I the pupil's condition in Ufe, &c. 

IV. J L the teacher. 

We need scarcely say that this division is quite ar 
bitrary, and is adopted merely as a matter of con- 
venience. 

In treating of the rules of teaching, that they may 
be the more easily remembered, we shall endeavour to 
sum each of them up in a short sentence, and shall add 
to such sentences or rules so much explanation and il- 
lustration as may seem requisite to make it apparent 
what we understand under them. 
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CHAP. I. 

BULES OF TEACHING WITH BESPEGT TO THE SCHOLAB. 

I. Teach in conformity with Nature, 

We have already observed that on account of the 
occult nature of the human mind, it is not possible to 
laj down for its culture rules of a character absolutely 
certain, and universally applicable. The present rule 
is therefore vague, and, in practice, can afford us 
comparatively little direct assistance. It is, however, 
clearly deducible from the preceding laws, and forms a 
sure basis on which to build the general rules of 
teaching. 

The science of Medicine and that of Education are 
similar in this, in that the subject-matter of both — 
the powers upon which they operate — are of an occult 
character. To both the Physician and the Educator, 
therefore, observation and experience are of the 
greatest importance. It were much to be wished 
that the latter were as vigilant in noticing, and scru- 
pulously exact in recording the peculiarities of mind, 
temper, and temperament that he encounters in his 
practice, as the former is in tabulating the varying 
indications and symptoms of bodily disease. The 
Physician well knows that he cannot cure the sick by 
a treatment opposed to nature, but that, on the con- 
trary, whatever good he may be able to effect, must 
be by co-operating with nature. In like manner, so 
far as such nature can be known, it is clearly the 
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duty of the Teacher to guide it by co-operating with 
it. We speak not now of the moral nature of man. 
We may here also observe, once for all, that through- 
out the present work we employ the word nature as 
an abbreviation for the expression capaciHeSy ten- 
dencies, powers, or impulses, implanted by God in his 
creatures. In every case the ultimate analysis shows 
clearly that '^ it is the Lord that reigns" throughout 
the entire universe. 

With this explanation we may observe that the 
laws of nature are absolutely immutable. Man, there- 
fore, in his contests against nature ever appears puny 
and insignificant. 

It is only by condescending to learn from, and co- 
operate with nature, that he becomes truly great. It 
is by following this course that the mechanical arts 
themselves have been able to accomplish such splendid 
and astonishing results. In short, then, nature is 
power, and all education that is anything else than a 
perfecting of nature, in accordance with nature's laws, 
is faulty. 

This power may be misunderstood or may be con- 
tended against, and by such conflicting • treatment, 
whether resulting from ignorance, caprice, or narrow- 
mindedness, the education of individuals, of families, of 
schools, and even communities, may be marred by those 
placed over them; but, thanks to the God of nature, the 
ultimate melioration and advancement of humanity 
cannot be thus frustrated* For with every human 
being born into the world, those powers, which in a 
previous generation may have been enslaved and pros- 
trated, rise. Phoenix-like, from their ashes, and assert 
anew their rights and privileges. And in every such 
contest, we may rest assured that nature will ulti- 
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^lately come' off more than conqueror. Let then 
every educator follow her indications so far as they 
can be clearly ascertained. 

2. Adapt your instrticHon to the pupiVs stage of 
development. 

The pupil's powers become developed consecutively, 
and it is upon this fact that the present rule is based. 
We may, perhaps, fix upon at least four such stages 
of development, (a) That in which the senses pre- 
dominate — up till about 7 or 8. (b) That in which 
the memory takes the lead from about 8 to 11. (c) 
That in which the understanding becomes conspi- 
cuous — from about 11 to 13 or 14. (d) The last and 
highest stage of development in which reason subjects 
to her laws all the other powers — ^from 13 or 14 on- 
wards. 

In nature we are aware there are no such lines of 
demarcation separating one stage of the child's mental 
progress from another, and the whole is much modi- 
fied by circumstances. From the first moment of the 
child's life, too, it of course possesses all the faculties 
here ascribed to it at difierent periods. They usually, 
however, become conspicuous, and, as it were, acquire 
the ascendency in the order, and about Tthe times of 
life that we have mentioned. 

With respect to physical Education we may ob- 
serve, that during the whole of his juvenile years, the 
youth shows a desire to indulge in activity of body. 
Even while a child he loves to play freely, and with* 
out constraint ; and when become a youth, if left to 
himself, he selects such games and sports as require 
considerable bodily exertion, 
c 
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In a jadiciouslj deyised plan of Edacation, these 
impulses are neither attempted to be eradicated, 
checked, nor yisited with punishment, but are guided 
and turned to account — in short, are made to con* 
tribute to the perfection of his Education. 

Human nature, it has been observed, is familiar in 
all its bearings to most men ; jet how novel does 
every symptom of it appear as first shown forth by a 
child I Every step in the attainment of physical 
power — every new trial of intelligence, as they one 
by one arise in the infantile intellect, like the glory of 
night, starting star by star into the sky — ^is hailed 
with a heart-burst of rapture and surprise, as if we 
had never known anything so clever or so captivating 
before. The point thus gained is never lost. The 
darling child is reminded perpetually of the idea he 
lately seemed to comprehend, or of the word he seemed 
nearly able to pronounce, or of the little action he 
attempted to perform, and thus the whole of his little 
stock of accomplishments is carefully kept together, 
liable to constant increase. Hosannas of affection 
celebrate every step of his progress towards maturity, 
and fresh blessings are showered upon his holy and 
harmless head, for every manifestation of the presence 
of the godlike mind. 

(a) In his earlier years — let us say up till 8 — the 
child is particularly taken up with whatever appeals 
to the senses. In this stage, therefore, the instruction 
should, as much as possible, be addressed to them. 

The knowledge attempted to be imparted ought not 
to be of a demonstrative or argumentative, but of an 
intuitive character : — that is to say, where the mind 
has an immediate perception of the agreement or dis-» 
agreement of the ideas as soon as they are presented 
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io it without the aid of intermediate ideas, proofs, or 
processes of reasoning. 

In short, the knowledge conveyed at this stage 
ought to be of that kind, which, as Locke expresses it, 
^* is irresistible, and like bright sunshine forces itself 
immediately to be perceived as soon as ever the mind 
turns its view that way, and leaves no room for hesi* 
tation, doubt, or examination." 

(b) From about 8 to 11 the child shows a greater 
desire to remember what comes under his notice, and 
his power of doing so, too, has evidently increased. 

Besides a facility of committing to memory, we 
generally find that in this period the imagination is 
active and easily excited. Hence that love for the 
strange and the marvellous — that avidity with which 
Robinson Crusoe,. Jack the Giant-Killer, the Arabian 
Nights, and such like food are devoured; and the 
willingness, and pleasure with which Grandfather's 
tale is listened to, and commented upon, for the 
twentieth time. In very lively children this love of 
the marvellous sometimes leads them to frame ficti-> 
tious stories and adventures. Such love of romancing 
is said to have been exhibited both by Sir Walter 
Scott and Gothe in their childish years; and how 
truly in these cases did the tree follow the bent of the 
twig! 

This propensity, however, requires to be watched, 
lest its indulgence should lead to an undervaluing of 
truth. For it may be asserted, that there is no single 
habit of more importance, and more essentially ne- 
cessary to be cultivated in youth than an inflexible 
love of truth. 

In the wonders of natural history, the singular 
manners and customs of foreign nations, and the 
c 2 
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strange transformations produced by the Arts and 
Sciences, the well-informed Teacher will find abun- 
dance of facts — facts stranger than fiction — with 
which to profitably gratify this spirit of curiosity. 

The present period wiU also be a proper time to 
require the pupil to begin the conunitting to memory 
of the grammatical forms of language, and to engage 
in such like studies, that call especially for the exer- 
cise of the memory. 

(c) At about the age of 11 the child begins to put 
the question why? more frequently; and now shows 
a greater desire to understand those facts which he 
was before content to remember, recount, wonder at, 
and be delighted with. 

In the mental economy, the understanding begins 
to assume the supremacy, and to put to flight much 
of the marvellous. 

(d) From 13 to 14 and onwards to maturity, we 
regard as the highest stage of development. The 
youth begins now to be able, not only to perceive the 
fitness and relations of things, and in common Ian-* 
guage to understand them, but is in many cases pre- 
pared, by assuming a few self-evident facts, to 
demonstrate by a process of reasoning, that these 
things must be so. He now, too, begins to realise in 
its fuller force, that ^^ whatever is, is right/* 

While this fuller knowledge dawns upon him, there 
usually takes possession of him a feeling of the emp- 
tiness of his former attainments, mingled with com- 
passion for the ignorant and immature who are 
obliged to see as it were with the eyes of others. 
Reason begins to acquire the ascendency, and these 
are some of her indications. 

Our present rule has reference, however, not merely 
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to the selection of instraction suited to the pupil's stage 
of development, but also to the garb in which such 
instruction is presented. 

It is obvious to all that the same subject may be 
very variously treated. For example, many of the 
facts connected with the Mathematical Geography of 
the Earth may be so treated by a skilful teacher, as 
to come under what we have called intuitive instruc- 
tion. Ascending a step higher, many of the relations 
of the subject, and the advantages thence resulting 
inay be perceived and understood. Ascending yet 
higher, many of the phenomena may, by a process of 
reasoning, be demonstrated to be necessary conse- 
quences resulting from a comparatively small number 
of ascertained laws. 

Acting in the spirit of the present rule, the Teacher 
will be especially careful that the language and illus* 
trations which he employs are perfectly level to the 
capacities, and, as it were, come home to the hearts 
and understandings of those to whom his instruct 
tions are addressed. 

This rule suggests most important considerations. 
In fine, " There are joys for every age, and pleasures 
for every stage of the spirit." 

3. Begin your instruction at what, to your pupil, is the 
beginning, and lead him on, without interruptioiis, 
steadily dnd continuously — taking care that he is 
well grounded at each step. 

To begin at the beginning is a rule, the importance 
of which is generally acknowledged. To violate it, 
were to attempt to raise a superstructure without a 
foundation. There is, however, some difficulty in 

03 
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finding out what to the pupil really is the beginning, 
that is to say, in ascertaining the precise amount of 
knowledge or experience that he may have acquired* 
Here the Teacher finds scope for the exercise of tact, 
for, to aid him in this part of his task, no definite 
directions can be prescribed. Still it is important 
that such discovery should be made, for it is upon the 
pupil's previously acquired experience that his school* 
instruction should, as much as possible, be grafted. 

If the notions that he has acquired are correct, they 
will be enlarged ; if false, supplanted by others that 
are correct. 

The rule, of course, has reference more particularly 
to the imparting of knowledge, and not to the teach- 
ing of an art, as for instance, the art of reading. 

That the path over which the pupil is conducted, 
should be a well graduated and perfectly continuous 
one, and that each step should be securely taken, are 
also matters of importance. These objects are some- 
times sought to be accomplished by descending to the 
minutest details, and providing a superfluity of exer- 
cises, &c., in our school-books. But this, in our 
opinion, is proceeding upon a wrong principle. It is 
looking in a wrong direction for the continuity and 
thoroughness that the rule recommends. It is looking 
to the object (the Book) for them, instead of taking 
care that they find a place in the mind of the subject 
(the Scholar). 

The Teacher, therefore, acting in the spirit of the 
present rule, will take care that whatever subject he 
brings before his pupils be apprehended by them, not 
in a fragmentary, but in an orderly and continuous 
manner. To accomplish this, he will employ just such 
an amount of exercises and examples — wit)ioutregar4 
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to what may be in the textbook — as he may find ne- 
cessary for his purpose, and this will, of course, be 
different for different individuals. 

Superficiality has no defenders, and that part of the 
rule that enjoins its opposite can therefore have no 
opponents. Yet, what in the case of elementary 
instruction, is meant by thoroughness may be misun- 
derstood. It does not mean that the pupil is to be 
kept to the first elements of any subject, till he knows 
that all can be known respecting them. 

For example, suppose the pupil is beginning the 
study of Arithmetic, it is not necessary, nor would 
it be wise, to keep him to numeration till he knows all 
that can be known of it, before allowing him to pro- 
ceed to the other rules. To comply with the present 
rule, it is only required that he should know so much 
of the principles of numeration as may be necessary 
to a right understanding of the subsequent step — and 
so in other cases. 

Though it is not logically correct, yet, in elementary 
teaching, it will often be found more expedient to 
retrace the way passed over, enlarging the view pre- 
viously taken in, rather than to dwell so long upon 
the mere elements as would be necessary to ensure 
a perfect knowledge of them — that is, supposing it 
possible to ensure such a knowledge in the very 
earlier stages, which may well be doubted. Beware 
of tediousness and distaste. 
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4. In your teaching^ proceed from the near to the 
distant ; from the simple to the complex \ from the 
easy to the difficult; from the known to the un^ 
known. 

We have here four distinct rules, but they are short 
and in some degree connected with each other, and 
we have therefore presented them together. 

From the near to the distant 

This rule is clearly in conformity with the natural 
laws of development. It is thus the individual be- 
comes successively acquainted with the cradle, the 
nursery, the house, the street, the neighbourhood, the 
parish, the county, and so on, — 

** Till earth's remotest bounds and heaven's bright train 
Hell trace, weigh, measure, picture, and explain." 

Still the rule may be mistaken. What is in appear- 
ance distant, may not, owing to the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the human mind, be really so. For instance, 
the existence of a God, the Creator of all things, 
might appear at first, an idea distant and difficult to 
be arrived at by a child ; but experience shows us 
that this is not the case, but that God in this sense is 
nigh unto even a comparatively young child. 

In general, however, the concrete to the child is the 
near, and the abstract the distant. 

jp ., } simple to the complex, i 
i easy to the difficult. 

We join these two rules together in speaking of 
them, because to the child the simple, for the most 
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part is the easy, and the complex the difficult For 
example, the pupil will sooner, and more easily, be- 
come acquainted with an object whose structure is 
simple, than with one whose structure is more com- 
plex. And a sum in Arithmetic containing but few 
figures, is easier to the child than another embracing 
the same principles, but made up of many more figures 
— and so in other cases. The rule that enjoins from 
the easy to the difficult, can require no illustration, 
nor arguments to enforce it. 

From the known to the unknown. 

This is a rule of great importance, and of very 
general application. For instance, if we wish to be- 
come acquainted with a language that is unknown to 
us, we can only do so through the medium of some 
other language that is already known to us. 

In short, whenever we wish to become acquainted 
with anything that is unknown to us, we endeavour 
to do so by associating it with something that is al- 
ready known to us. This is nature's course; and, 
with reverence be it spoken, our Saviour himself. He 
who knew what was in man, and needed not that any 
one should tell him, graciously condescended, in com- 
passion to the weakness of his hearers, to observe this 
rule frequently in his instructions. For instance, 
would He teach his hearers some important truth — 
something at present unknown to them — He directs 
their attention to the labours of the shepherd, the 
husbandman, the fisherman, &c. — details that were 
perfectly well known and familiar to them : and from 
these He leads them on to the apprehension of truths 
of the highest import. 
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The present rule is one that admits of endless illus- 
tration ; but its importance we trust, without adding 
farther illustration, is already sufficiently obvious. 



5. Teach the pupU as Utile as possible. 

This rule does not forbid the pupil learning as much 
as possible. It simply directs that the Teacher shall 
do nothing for the pupil which,* with an ordinary 
amount of pains-taking, he might and ought to do for 
himself. 

This rule is, perhaps, most frequently infringed by 
young teachers, who, without having sufficiently re- 
flected on the matter, set to work as if it were ne- 
cessary for them to teach forthwith everything that 
they have ever themselves learned; and farther, seem to 
think that the advancement of the pupil must depend 
upon the stir, bustle, and much talking of the Teacher. 
Experience usually corrects such erroneous notions, 
and for the comfort of the Teacher, and for the real 
good and advancement of the pupil, they cannot be 
too soon corrected. 

It is not so much what the Teacher does for the 
scholar, as what he leads him to do for himself that is 
of real value to him. Any plan of teaching is bad, in 
proportion as it condemns the pupils to be merely 
passive recipients, and good, in proportion as it calls 
into healthful exercise their self-energies and self-en- 
deavours after improvement. Every effort on the 
part of the Teacher should be met by a corresponding 
effort on the part of the pupil. 
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6. In your teaching endeavour to unite the formal 
with the "KLT^BiAL object of Education ; and exercise 
your pupil on the subjects that he learns till they 
become really his own. 

We haye already observed (page 12) that to teach 
the pupil to be his own teacher may be regarded as 
the highest formal object of Education; and we 
may farther observe, that the expression material 
object of Education is here used to imply the impar- 
tation of what is usually called knowledge : while by 
Xhe formal object, is meant the intellectual culture re- 
sulting from the imbibing, digesting, and self-appro- 
priation of such knowledge. 

Instances of the violatioii of this rule will readily 
occur to all teachers. No doubt mo*st, in the course 
of their experience, have met with youths who had 
made very considerable progress in the several 
branches of school-instruction, whose mental culture 
was but little influenced for good by such acquire- 
ments — who, in short, in spite of their learning were, 
in plain language, stupid. 

It must, however, be confessed that it is not always 
those entrusted with the education of such youths that 
are to blame for this state of things, but the parents 
and guardians of the youths, who ignorantly mistake 
the instruments of education for education itself, — for- 
getting, or not knowing, that these so highly prized at- 
tainments thus made may, and, in all probability, will, 
speedily slip from the pupil's delusive grasp, and leave 
no trace nor advantage resulting from their former 
existence : whereas, if taught in conformity with the 
present rule, all can never be lost. The attainments 
may possibly vanish— though they are much less 
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likely to do so — but the advantage resulting to the 
individual from the mental culture can never be lost. 

We yet possess no philosopher's stone, which of 
itself can convert all the baser metals, as they are 
called, into gold. We yet possess no panacea, no 
single cure for all diseases, and we yet possess no 
single instrument which can effect the culture of all the 
human faculties. Our present rule, therefore, does not 
forbid the diligent and varied use of instruments. It 
only suggests, that in practice, the material and 
formal objects of education, as here explained, should 
be duly blended — in other words, that the means 
should not be mistaken for the end,* 

The meaning and imiportance of the second part of 
the rule are alike obvious. 



7. In secular instruction^ do not attempt to teach 
anything that your pupil is incapable of comprC" 
hending. 

There are those who maintain the opposite of this 
rule — who, for example, tell us that in order to 
strengthen the memory, the pupil should be made to 

* The ultimate object of all scholastic instruction, says Dr. 
Dick, ought undoubtedly to be to convey to youthful minds 
substantial knowledge ; to lead them gradually into a viev of 
the nature and qualities of tbe objects by which they are sur- 
rounded ; of the general appearances, motions, and machinery 
of external nature ; of the moral relations in which they stand 
to the Great Author of their existence, and to one another ; and 
of the various duties which flow from these relations : to direct 
their affections, tempers, and passions in such a channel as will 
tend to promote their own comfort and the harmony of general 
society ; and to prepare them for the nobler employment of an 
immortal existence. 
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learn lists of words and lessons that he does not under- 
stand, for that the fact of the subjects not being under<^ 
stood makes the exercise the more valuable. 

On the contrary, we are of opinion, that the mind 
in its operations is like the stomach. That the food 
which it does not begin to digest it does not digest at 
all, and that its powers instead of being strengthened 
by such food, are injured by it. 

It is also urged, and not without reason, that what 
is very easily understood, is little cared for, and is 
soon forgotten. But between this extreme, and utter 
incomprehensibility, there is a happy mean, and it is 
this which the rule recommends. 

The expression secular instruction, is employed in 
contra-distinction to religious instruction to which 
the rule is not intended to apply. 

8. Take care that your pupils perfectly retain 
what they learn. 

What is not worth doing well, says the adage, is 
not worth doing at all. What is worth learning, 
therefore, is worth retaining, and what is not retained 
is not well learned. 

The strength of the memory depends, in some mea- 
sure, upon its retaining the materials that have been 
committed to it. While it retains these materials it 
retains its power, but with their loss, it also loses part 
of its power. It becomes less capable of retaining 
other matters intrusted to it. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more injurious to the 
memory than taking pains to learn a subject, and then 
forgetting it. Whatever,, therefore, the pupil learns 
from the first day he enters the school, should be 
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kept up, and care taken that it be perfectly retained 
till he leaves the school. 

In the case of elementary teaching, the following 
are briefly some of the principal means that may be 
adopted to secure that the subjects taught are per- 
manently retained by the pupils. 

a. Take care to awaken and secure the strict at- 
tention of the pupil. The habit of listless inactivity 
of mind, says Dr. Abercrombie, should be carefully 
guarded against in the young ; and the utmost care 
should be taken to cultivate the opposite, namely, the 
habit of directing the mind intensely to whatever 
comes before it, either in reading or observation. 
This may be considered as forming the foundation of 
sound intellectual character. 

h. Let the instruction be presented in a clear well- 
defined, and, if possible, intuitive manner. 

c. See that the pupil pays due attention to the 
connection and relations that may exist between the 
subject learned and other subjects. 

d. Let the subject newly acquired be associated 
with others previously well and familiarly known. 

e. Repetition ! if need be, occasionally ; 
Repetition ! ! if need be, frequently ; 
Repetition 1 ! 1 if need be, incessantly, 

9, Excite in your pupUs those ideas^ thoughts^ views, 
and that spirit of endeavour which especially concern 
their future probable condition in life. 

This does not mean that any attempt is to be made 
to teach the pupil, in the elementary school, any 
trade or handicraft, by which he may earn a future 
livelihood. It may well be doubted whether this 
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can either be accomplished, or ought to be attempted, 
in an ordinary elementary schooL The rule has a 
much wider meaning. Its import might be other- 
wise expressed thus, — take care to fit, and as far as 
in you lies, incline your pupil to perform aright his 
duty in that state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call him. 

Speaking in a wide sense, there are in every 
civilised country two states in reference to which 
every human being may be said to have a duty to 
perform — viz. the Church and the State. Be it then 
the care of every Teacher, as far as in him lies, to 
render his pupil a living member of the one and a 
loyal one of the other, 

10. Have due regard to the mental peculiarities of 
your pupils as individuals. 

Amid much that is common and that admits of a 
common treatment, the Teacher will still discover 
among his pupils a sufficient amount of individual 
peculiarities and mental idiosyncrasies to warrant us 
in laying down the above rule. Its language is not 
very definite, it is true, but for such cases no definite 
directions can be given. Discretion and experience 
here, as elsewhere, must be the Educator's counsellors 
and guides. 
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CHAP. IL 

BULES OF TEACHING WITH BESPECT TO THE SUBJECT- 
MATTER OF THE INSTBUCTION. 

1. Dwell especially upon the elements. 

The importance of this rule will be readily acknow- 
ledged hj all who have had experience in teaching. 
Where it is not observed, there can be no sound pro- 
gress. If, under peculiar circumstances, the teacher 
has been induced to depart from the rule, the issue 
will be sure to convince him that he did wrong in 
doing so. 

The pupil, if left to himself to skim from one thing 
to another, will soon become dissatisfied with his own 
superficial and unsatisfactory progress ; and to this 
dissatisfaction, there will speedily succeed a distaste 
for learning itself. The rule in practice is of the 
greatest importance, and applies with more or less 
force to all subjects of instruction. A more special 
illustration of it is needless. 

2. Turn back frequently and connect the newly ac^ 
quired with the previously acquired parts of the 
same subject. 

In other words, take care that the subject learned be 
seen to spring out of the elements, the facts, and 
principles previously acquired, and that the subject 
be not stored up in the pupil's mind by scraps or 
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piecemeal, but as a continuous, connected, mutuallj 
dependent, and well-ordered whole. 

3. Divide every sttbject into distinct portions^ each, 

as it werCy a whole in itself. 

This rule applies, with more or less force, to all 
elementary instruction. Even in the very lower 
classes the pupil should be made read a sentence, or a 
clause of a sentence, and ought not to be allowed, as 
is sometimes done, to stop arbitrarily at the end of a 
line. Each lesson, too, ought, as much as possible, to 
be a whole. 

It will also be found useful to mark the sections 
thus adopted — especially should these happen not to 
agree exactly with the divisions of the text-book em- 
ployed. This is accomplished in many schools by 
having, for each class, what is called a Teacher's 
marked-book ; in which the lessons, as assigned by 
the master, are duly marked. 

4. Divide the subject-matter of the instruction where 
it can he done, so that what has been acquired mfty, 
in the subsequent stages, be frequently brought before 
the mind of the pupil. 

Wherever this rule can be complied with, its ob- 
servance is attended with advantage. 

Suppose the pupil has learned a certain number of 
the English prefixes and affixes, care should be taken 
that the words selected as exercises, should include 
some made up of elements previously acquired. The 
same principle may be applied, with equal advantage, 
to other subjects. 
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In Arithmetic, for instance, the previously acquired 
principles may be happily blended with the subse- 
quent. So also in the details of Grammar. 

In carrying into practice the present rule, the 
subject-matter of instruction ought to be divided, not 
merely into portions convenient for separate lessons, 
but, also, into larger sections — for instance, into weekly, 
quarterly, and half-yearly courses or sections. Such 
divisions should be laid down fbr all the classes, from 
the lowest to the highest; and at the end of each 
period, a careful and searching recapitulation should 
take place. 

The Teacher may enter the headings of these sec- 
tions, together with any hints that he may think 
proper, in a private book of his' own ; and they will 
thus form a useful guide to him, in conducting his 
recapitulations, which can scarcely be too frequent. 

In these periodical examinations, the master of the 
school will do well to take an especial interest, and to 
bestow praise or censure as he may see cause to do so. 

The examination at the end of the half-year or 
year, if thought desirable, may be a public one. 

The utility of public examinations, unless conducted 
in the spirit of the method here indicated, may well 
be doubted. As mere displays of a few lessons got 
up for the occasion, they are allowed, on all hands, to 
be quite useless — if not worse than useless. 

5. Unite together subjects that are naturally connected 
tviih each other. 

An illustration of this rule is the teaching together 
Geography and History, and to a certain extent. 
Natural History, &c. 
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The teaching of those portions of scripture, &c. ap- 
pointed for the several Fasts and Festivals, at the 
proper seasons, when they are likely to impress them- 
selves upon the pupil, and be better remembered — 
may be regarded as a farther illustration of it : as, 
also, the teaching of appropriate SchooUsongs, at the 
several seasons of the year! And others will readily 
occur to the reader. 

m 

6. Proceed where ^ou can from the object to its sign, 
and not vice versa. 

This rule is not to be regarded as of universal ap- 
plication. It is, however, valuable in the case of 
young pupils whose knowledge of language is very 
limited and imperfect. It also holds good in other 
instances, where mere descriptions — as in the case of 
strange objects — would be liable to lead astray. And 
in general, whenever it can be done, it is well to bring 
the subject of instruction before the bodily eyes, as 
well as the mind's eye of the pupil. 

7. Be guided in evert/ case in your choice of the 
method of teaching that you adopt, by the nature of 
the subject to be taught. 

The force of this rule, without here entering into 
details, is suflSciently obvious. It is quite clear, that 
one method may be better suited for the imparting of 
one branch of instruction than another ; and that every 
method is to be esteemed in so far only as it is useful 
in accomplishing its object. This rule has been some- 
times disregarded, if not misunderstood, in times, we 
hope, gone by. It has been, by some Teachers, 
D 2 
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thought that no method not found within the precincts 
of the particulalr school in which they were them* 
selves trained, can be either good or even entitled to 
notice. We need hardly say that this is an undesir- 
able state of things. True it is there are different 
systems of education — systems so different that they 
never will be, and never ought to be united. But 
these differences spring out of differences of funda- 
mental principles, and not from mere variety of detail 
in respect of method. . This were a sorry basis upon 
which to erect anything at all entitled to the name 
^^ system^^ or upon which to found any additional 
" wall of separation." 
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CHAP. in. 

BULES OP TEACHING WITH BESPECT TO THE PUPIL's 
PBOBABLE CONDITION IN LIFE. 

1. In your teaching have respect to the probable future 
condition in life of your pupil. 

We have already (page 28) deprecated the substi- 
tution of any degree or amount of skill or dexterity 
in any handicraft for sound human education, and 
need not repeat what is there said. The limits within 
which the present rule is to be understood, have been 
well expressed by the late Bishop of London, who, 
in one of his charges to his clergy, observes, — " I see 
no reason why the education given to the poor should 
differ from the education of their superiors more 
widely than the different circumstances and duties of 
their respective conditions in life render absolutely 
necessary." 

We may also remark that whatever may be the 
pupil's worldly condition, no difference ought to be 
made in their religious and moral Education. Other 
branches, it has been well observed, "have each 
their greater or less degree of appropriateness : this 
alone is common to every human being who has an 
obligation to perform, a right to maintain, or a futu- 
rity to expect." 

The subject of the present section has been much 
discussed, and many more arguments, or rather pleas, 
D 3 
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have been advanced on both sides of the question, 
than we care here to repeat. The wisdom of the past 
may be made the laaghing-stock of the present ; but 
it evinces no great wisdom so to treat it. The ques- 
tions of who shall be educated, and to what extent 
oUch education shall be carried, have now, we may 
hope, in a great measure, given place to others of a 
more practical and beneficial character. 

The Bishop of Lichfield's words occurring in his 
charge of 1836, are well entitled to consideration in 
connection with the present rule. 

'^ The general desire for Education," he observes, 
** and the general diffusion of it, is working, and partly 
has worked, a great change in the habits of the mass 
of the people. And though it has been our lot to 
witness some of the inconveniences necessarily arising 
from a transition state, where gross ignorance has been 
superseded by a somewhat too rapid communication 
of instruction, dazzling the mind, perhaps, rather than 
enlightening it, yet every day removes something of 
this evil. Presumption and self-sufficiency are sobered 
down by the acquirement of useful knowledge, and 
men's minds become less arrogant in proportion as 
they become better informed. There cannot be a 
doubt, therefore, but that any evils which may have 
arisen from opening the flood-gates of Education, if I 
may so say, will quickly flow away, and that a clear 
and copious stream will succeed, fertilising the here- 
tofore barren intellect, with its wholesome and peren- 
nial waters. 

" Perhaps it may be thought that the true scope of 
education is rather to furnish the young with the skill 
and learning required for their particular callings in 
life. But consider this point : our callings in life are 
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not the end for which we are sent into the world : 
they are stations which God has appointed, — wherein 
we may do what is right and good, and practise 
certain duties, and serve him. 

" We are not born to be mechanics or husbandmen, 
merchants or mariners; these callings and professions 
are temporary states of probation, giving birth and 
opportunity of exercise to integrity, patience, depen- 
dence upon God, contented and virtuous industry, 
and supplying the means of doing good in various 
ways. 

" Our particular callings diversify the occupations 
of life, whilst the great laws of God, and the business 
of our moral and religious duty resulting from them, 
follow us into every calling, and create the constant 
employment of our habits and principles. 

"Whatever may be our post or profession, and 
whatever skill or learning it may require, which, no 
doubt, ought to be provided in youth, still our first 
and last care for ourselves and our young families 
should be, that we be instructed in our obligation^ 
and duties, and acquire the skill of being good men. 
It is only a debasement of the mind either for the 
young or the old to separate any of their studies or 
pursuits from this controlling moral direction. 

" When we take in hand to educate the young, 
together with the care to inform their understanding 
with necessary truth must be enjoined the govern- 
ment and training of their habits and actions : the 
ethical instruction applied will be unavailing if there 
be no watchful and practised discipline to regulatQ 
their dispositions and conduct. 

" Sufier me to explain myself in this important 
point. 

D 4 
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** Edoeatian will nerer produee Tirtoe bj preeepts 
repealed, and tmths inculcflUed. To eneounge the 
heart and affections of the joung to a loTe <^ what is 
good, to restrain their wrong propensities, to watch 
their wajs of behaviour, and deal with them according 
to their essential character as moral agents, bj making 
them perceive that we are more intent on what they 
do than what they learn to say from their books, — 
this will give efficiency to instraction, and convert it 
into an instroment of practical good."* 

Bat more particularly, — 

2. Deliberately fix upon a course of studies tohick you 
deem suitable to the circumstances of your pupils ; 
and when such a course has been so decided upon, 
steadily adhere to ity and carry it out as fully and 
efficiently as possible, 

. This rule is sometimes violated from two very dis- 
similar causes. A not inconsiderable class of persons 
are to be met with, who think that the studies of our 
elementary schools should be confined to the merest 
rudiments of knowledge, or rather the instruments of 
knowledge, viz. — reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. 
Another class think that knowledge of a positive kind, 
for instance, the elements of several of the sciences, 
&c. &c., may, and ought to be, communicated even in 
our elementary schools. Now we do not object to the 
acquisition of even a little hnowledge, though this has 
been proverbially considered " a dangerous thing," and 
has been cited, by some, as an argument against the 
extension of popular education. For the proverb, we 

* Frcm a Sermon hy J. Davison, quoted in the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education for 1842. 
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hold, if it means anything, mast mean that ignorance 
in whatever degree it exists, is dangerous; and that 
the smaller the amount of counteracting influence, 
that is, the less knowledge there is, the greater will 
be the liability to error and consequent danger. 
Still we are only prepared to give a conditional assent 
in favour of any attempt being made to teach these 
matters of science, that is, so far only as circum- 
stances may render such subjects compatible with 
the primary, more pressing and legitimate objects of 
our elementary schools; the chief of which appear to 
be, that the pupils should acquire in them the means 
of obtaining knowledge; that their minds should be 
imbued, as far as practicable, with a love of it; and 
above all, that upon this — as an intellectual basis — 
should be grafted, a knowledge of their duty towards 
God and their neighbour; that they may be thus 
prepared to perform their part aright, " in that state 
of bfe unto which it shall please God to call them." 

The former class of persons to whom we have 
alluded, in complaisance, as it would seem, to those 
who differ from them, sometimes give out that they 
teach a more extensive course of study than they 
really make any vigorous efforts to come up to; and 
thus an improper feeling is engendered in the school. 
Work is pretended to be done in the school which 
is not done, and which, perhaps, on account of cir- 
cumstances, cannot really be accomplished. The 
Teacher feels a degree of dissatisfaction with himself, 
because his pupils have not attained that standard, 
which it is ostensibly expected they should do. 

Now this feeling, and its disagreeable concomitants, 
would have been avoided had our present rule been 
duly attended to in drawing up the courses of study. 
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On the other hand, the second class of education- 
ists to whom reference has been made, in their 
anxiety to impart what they call useful knowledge 
to their young charge — to teach them things instead 
of words, 86C., — thrust them, at once, as it were, into 
a labyrinth of scientific terminology, and have them 
repeating a farrago of high sounding, but to them, 
unmeaning terms, before, perhaps, they can write 
their own names legibly — read or spell ordinary lan- 
guage, or work the simple rules of arithmetic. 

Such a mode of proceeding is at variance with our 
rule, and is, of course, palpably absurd. 

It may be thought that the different classes or 
grades of schools that exist among us, will meet the 
requirements of the present chapter without any fore- 
thought, or provision, on the part of the Teacher j 
and in reference to special or professional Education 
this is quite true; but when applied to ordinary 
elementary schools, it is only very partially so. The 
status of such schools, we are aware, is frequently 
decided by the class in society whose wants they 
are intended to subserve. Yet, within these limits, 
there is still ample scope for the exercise of our 
rule. 

For instance, to a rural population, it might be 
found useful in the more advanced stages of the 
pupils' education, to make them acquainted, to some 
extent, with agricultural chemistry, as a subject 
' likely to, have a direct bearing upon their future 
callings. 

In a sea-port town again, the attention of the elder 
pupils might, probably, be most advantageously directed 
to the elements of navigation, some parts of which 
may be understood and practised with only a very 
blender mathematical knowledge. 
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In a manufacturing district, on the other hand, the 
principles of mechanics in their application to ma- 
chinery, the calculation of mechanical power, book- 
keeping, &c., would suggest themselves as entitled to 
preference, as having a direct relation to the pro- 
bable future condition in life of the pupils. And so 
in other cases. 

It is also to be observed, that when once a course 
of study has been deliberately fixed upon, it ought 
not to be deviated from merely to meet the whim of 
parents or visitors; nor should any trifling excuse, on 
the part of the teacher, be held to be a valid reason 
for such a course not being duly, fully, and tho- 
roughly taught. 
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CHAP. IV. 

KULES OF TEACHING WITH RESPECT TO THE 
TEACHEB. 

We approaeh this branch of our subject with very 
great diffidence. To speak of it in a manner calcu- 
lated to be in anj measure useful, we consider bj no 
means an easj task. Some persons indeed, hold that 
the qualifications necessary to form an efficient ele- 
mentary Teacher, ''come by nature" and not by 
culture or art. But this view of the matter can only 
be received as true in part. It is also to be observed 
that under very diverse methods and manners of the 
Teacher may sometimes be found results apparently 
equally excellent and valuable. It is difficult to ac- 
count for this upon any other hypothesis than that 
broached by the good Vicar of Wakefield, viz. " that 
whatever is ridiculous in one's manner, &c., in any 
attempt that one may make, excites mirth and levity 
only for the first or second time, while the effect pro- 
duced by what is really valuable, is permanent." 

With respect to the Teacher our first rule is that — 

1. He should possess a sincere love for his prof ession. 

This may, perhaps, be regarded as a moral qualifi- 
cation rather than a rule of teaching. But be this as 
it may, the rule, we consider, embodies the life-giving 
and health-giving principle of all other rules — ^that 
without which all other rules are a dead letter, and 
nothing worth. We would not, however, have it in- 
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ferred that we think the Teacher ought to enter upon 
Ills duties in a spirit of entire self-devotion, and self- 
sacrifice. To expect this from a class of persons in 
this walk of life more than in any other, were to ex-* 
pect more than is either just or reasonable and to 
expect more from human nature than experience 
warrants. The rule that teaches us that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, doubtless applies with as much 
force in the present, as in any other case. 

In order then that the Teacher may possess an un- 
feigned love for his profession, we consider it neces- 
sary that he should feel happy in the discharge of its 
duties. We have already allowed that natural dis- 
position has much to do with this — yet disposition is 
not all. 

Much has been said about elevating and bettering 
the Teacher's position in society, and latterly some 
little has been done in this direction. Let us be 
thankful for that little, and meantime indulge the 
hope that it is but a foretaste and pledge of what may 
yet be done. 

Est animus tibi, sunt mores et lingua fidesque : 
Sed quadringentis sex septem millia desunt, 
Plebs eris.— -Hbr. Epis. 1. 1. 57.* 

The spirit of the poet's words is, we fear, not less 
applicable in the present day, and to the case before 
us, than it was to that to which it originally pointed. 
For pelf truly is not less necessary to social position 
now than at any former period. 

* ^ For though you boast a larger fund of sense, 
Untainted morals, honour, eloquence ; 
Yet want a little of the sum that buys 
The titled honour, and you ne'er shall rise, — 
You're a plebeian stilL" 
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We are here tempted to quote the words of one who 
has feeliiSglj described the degraded position of the 
Teacher, and who well knew from experience, what 
a Teacher's life too often, is (or may we say ?) ha9 
been. After portraying the glorious results produced 
by the faithful and efficient discharge of the Teacher's 
onerous duties, he goes on, — 

" If such his toils, sure honour and regard, 
And wealth and fame, will he his sweet reward, — 
Sure every mouth will open in his praise, 
And hlessings gild the evening of his days I 
Yes ! hlest indeed — with cold ungrateful scorn — 
With study pale, by daily crosses worn ; 
Despised by those who to his labours owe 
AU that they read — and almost all they know ; 
Condemned each tedious day such cares to bear. 
As well might drive e*en Patience to despair. 
The partial parent taunts the idler dull. 
The blockhead's dark impenetrable skull. 
The endless round of A, B, C*s dull train. 
Repeated o'er ten thousand times in vain. 
Plac'd on a point, the object of each sneer. 
His faults enlarge — his merits disappear. 
If mild — * Our lazy master loves his ease. 
He lets the boys do anything they please.' 
If rigid — * He's a stem, hard-hearted wretch, 
He drives the children stupid with his birch ; 
My child, with gentleness, will mind a breath, 
But frowns and floggings frighten him to death.* 
Do as he will, his conduct is arraign'd. 
And dear the little that he gets is gain'd : 
E'en that is given him on the quarter-day, 
With looks that call it — money thrown away." 

Let us for a moment contemplate one picture 
more of the Teacher's life — one eloquently drawn 
by Guizot in addressing the elementary Teachers of 
his country. 
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<' I am well aware," says he, '' that all the foresight 
of the law, all the resources that lie at the disposal of 
power, can never succeed in rendering the humhle 
profession of village-Teacher as attractive as it is 
useful. Society can never repay to him, who devotes 
himself to it, all that society owes to him. There is 
no fortune to be made, there is scarcely aivy renown 
to be acquired, by the fulfilment of the weighty 
duties, which he takes upon himself. Destijoi^d to pass 
his time in a monotonous employment, sometimes even 
to meet with the injustice and ingratitude of ignorance, 
he would often sink into dejection or despair, if he 
did not seek strength elsewhere than in the prospect 
of immediate and purely personal advantage. He 
must be sustained and animated by a profound sense 
of the moral importance of his labours ; the austere 
delight of having served his fellow-men, and contri- 
buted in secret to the welfare of his country, must 
become the appropriate and worthy recompense, 
which his conscience alone can bestow. It is his 
glory to seek for nothing beyond his obscure and la- 
borious condition; to spend his life in sacrifices 
hardly taken note of by those who profit by them ; in 
short, to work for man, and to wait his reward from 
God." 

With this picture we agree in the main. We hold 
that the Teacher ought to be adequately remunerated, 
which, at the present day, he very frequently is not. 
Yet, however well the Teacher may be paid, if he 
trusts to income alone for his chief support in the 
discharge of his duties, he will, we fear, find that he 
has miscalculated the true biasis, and is " leaning on 
a broken reed." 

" We should consider this world" — say Dr. Aikin 
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and Mrs. Barbauld, in their miscellaneous essays — 
*' as a great mart of commerce, where fortune exposes 
to our view various commodities, riches, ease, tran* 
quillity, fame, integrity, knowledge. Everything is 
marked at a settled price. Our time, our labour, our 
ingenuity, are so much ready money which we are to 
lay out to the best advantage. 

''Examine, compare, choose, reject; but stand to 
your own judgment ; and do not, like children, when 
you have purchased one thing, repine that you did 
not possess another which you did not purchase. 
Such i^ the force of well-regulated industry, that a 
steady and vigorous exertion of our faculties, directed 
to one end, will generally secure success. Would youj 
for instance, be rich ? Do you think that single point 
worth sacrificing every thing else to ? You may then 
be rich. But in order to become so, you must be 
content to do many things probably uncongenial to 
your tastes and feelings. You must shut your heart 
to the muses, and be content to feed your understand- 
ing with plain household truths. 

" In short, you must not attempt to enlarge your 
ideas, or polish your taste, or refine your sentiments; 
but must keep on in one beaten track, without turning 
aside either to the right hand or to the left. ' But I 
cannot submit to drudgery like this — I feel a spirit 
above it.' 

"'Tis well: be above it then; only do not repine 
that you are not rich. 

" Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That too may 
be purchased, by steady application, and long solitary 
hours of study and reflection. 

" Bestow these and you shall be wise. * But (says 
the man of letters) what a hardship is it, that many 
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an illiterate fellow, who cannot construe the motto of 
the arms on his coach, shall raise a fortune and make 
a figure, while I have little more than the common 
conveniences of life.' £t tibi magna satis! Was it 
in order to raise a fortune that jou consumed the 
sprightly hours of youth in study and retirement? 
Was it to be rich that you grew pale over the mid- 
night lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the Greek 
and Roman spring? You have then mistaken your 
path, and ill employed your industry. * What reward 
have I then for all my labours? ' What reward I A 
large comprehensive soul, well purged from vulgar 
fears, and perturbations, and prejudices; able to com- 
prehend and interpret the works of man— of God. 
A rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with 
inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflection. 
A perpetual spring of fresh ideas; and the conscious 
dignity of superior intelligence. Good heaven ! And 
what reward can you ask besides? 

" * But is it not some reproach upon the economy 
of Providence, that such and such a one should have 
amassed wealth enough to buy half a nation?' Not 
in the least. He has probably paid for it, his health, 
liis conscience, his liberty; and will you envy him his 
bargain? Will you hang your head and blush in his 
presence because he outshines you in equipage and 
show? Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, 
and say to yourself, I have not these things, it is 
true; but it is because I have not sought, because 
I have not desired them; it is because I possess 
something better. I have chosen my lot, I am content 
and satisfied. 

" You are a modest man, you love quiet and inde- 
pendence, and have a delicacy and reser.ve in your 

E 
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temper, which renders it impossible for 70a to elboir 
your way in the world, and be the herald of jour own 
merits. Be content then with a modest retirement^ 
with the esteem of your intimate friends, with the 
praises of a blameless heart and a delicate ingenuous 
spirit; but resign the splendid distinctions of the 
world to those who can better scramble for them." 

The Teacher ought naturally to possess a fondness for 
children. 

They should be to him the very opposite of a bore. 
He ought (if one may so express it) to be a perfect 
man with the heart of a child. In other words, in 
the absence of mere childishness or puerility, he ought 
to be perfectly childlike in his manners and feelings. 
When such a feeling is really possessed, like genius, . 
it waxeth not old. The venerable grey-haired sage 
of threescore and ten has still the heart of a child, 
and, in the society of children, enjoys as fully as 
ever, pleasures of an unalloyed and childlike cha- 
racter. 

A good. personal appearance is also of advantage to 
the Teacher. This is, of course, mainly the gift of 
nature. Still it is a matter well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Teacher, so far as the same may depend 
upon dress, habits, or manners. 

To descant upon these topics would be derogatory 
to the character of those for whom we write, and 
happily, we believe it unnecessary for us to do so. 
The innate sense of propriety in individuals is the 
best guarantee for a consistent and becoming conduct 
in these respects. 

While, therefore, on the one hand, finery and foppery 
should be entirely excluded from our schools, on the 
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other hand, we oaght never to meet in them a slovenly 
personal appearance nor boorish manners. 
. Above all, the Teacher should strive to possess and 
preserve " a pure heart." " Blessed," says our Sa- 
viour, " are the pure in heart, for they shfdl see God." 
It is in this sense we use the expression. And after 
all, this is the root of the whole matter — the root 
from which must spring, and naturally will spring, 
a long list of fruits and graces, that might be here 
enumerated, as necessary qualities in a Teacher. 
With this one qualification an individual can never 
be altogether a bad Teacher; and if void of it, what- 
ever other qualifications he may possess, he still lacks 
the principal. 

If it is true, that *^as the Master is, so is the 
school," then it must be a matter of great importance 
that he should possess and exhibit in himself those 
good qualities which one would desire to see reign in 
the school, and whose united influence gives to it its 
spirit or tone. 

Besides the qualities already mentioned, the fol- 
lowing are some of the principal usually deemed 
desirable in a Teacher. The Teacher should be 
perfectly healthy, energetic, patient, cheerful, kind, 
strictly just, of a forgiving spirit, a lover of order, 
firm yet mild, and apt both to teach and to command. 

We content ourselves by merely enumerating these 
qualities, and suggesting them as subjects of thought 
and meditation for the Teacher ; for we are sure that 
the Teacher's own cogitations, based upon his per- 
sonal experience, will be of far more value to him 
than any observations that we could make respecting 
them. 

Having thus hinted at some of the principal moral 
E 2 
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qualities desirable in a Teacher, the question still 
remains, what are the literary attainments required 
in an elementary Teacher to fit him for the efficient 
discharge of his duties as such? 

The notion that it is enough for a Teacher to know 
merely the subjects which he is called upon to teach, 
is fast losing ground, if it is not already entirely 
exploded. It is now generally allowed, that to teach 
efficiently a more extensive knowledge than this is 
required in the Teacher. The office of elementary 
Teacher is, to a considerable extent, a public one, and 
probably at no very distant period will become more 
so. It is therefore important for the Teacher to 
know what is the answer given by public opinion to 
our question. 

The Committee of Council on Education, in an 
<* Explanatory Letter to Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, &c.," dated July, 1847, thus speak of the 
qualifications of Teachers : — 

" A sufficient general indication of the subjects to 
which the examination of Teachers is to extend, may 
be derived from those in which the pupil-teachers to 
be educated by such masters will be examined, in the 
last year of their apprenticeship. 

"Besides the examination in religious instruction, 
which is in England confined to Church of England 
schools, the pupil-teachers will, at the close of the 
fifth year of their apprenticeship, have been exa- 
mined — 

In English Grammar and Composition. 
' In General Geography; the use of the Globes, 
and in the Geography of the British Empire 
and Europe, as connected with the outlines of 
English History. 
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In English History. 

In Decimal Arithmetic and the higher rules of 
Mental Arithmetic. 

In Book-keeping. 

In the elements of Mechanics. 

In Mensuration. 

In the Elements of Land Surveying and Level- 
ling. 

In the Rudiments of Algebra. 

In the Composition of Notes of a Lesson ; of an 
Account of the Organisation of the School and 
the Methods of Instruction used, and of an 
Essay on some Subject connected with the Art 
of Teaching. 

In their skill in the Management of any Class 
under Instruction, and in their ability to give 
a Gallery Lesson. 

Probably also in Vocal Music and in Drawing 
from Models. 

" Such being the subjects in which the pupil- 
teachers will have been examined before the close of 
their apprenticeship, no Master ought to obtain their 
Lordship's third or lowest certificate, who is riot pre- 
pared to show an accurate knowledge or skill in all 
these departments, and in such others as may appear 
in England or in Scotland, required by the present 
state of the parochial and other schools. 

" The examination papers on each of these subjects 
must, of course, exhibit a higher range of acquirement, 
and greater accuracy and facility than those to be 
required from Queen's scholars. 

** The regulations as to character and religious 
knowledge will be strictly consistent with those by 

B 3 
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which the certificate of pupil-teachers is to be deter- 
mined in the different classes of schools, and the 
terms of the Supplementary Minute of the 10th of 
July, 1847, are to be borne in mind with respect to 
the class of schools, referred to in that Minute." 

It seems not too much to require, though not dis- 
tinctly stated in the above list, that the Teacher 
should also possess some acquaintance with the more 
important physiological laws, and their application to 
the preservation of health and to mental culture. 
Under this head may be included gymnastics, and 
physical exercises generally, &c. 

Supposing he is thus furnished morally and intellec- 
tually, besides avoiding faults, which is but a negative 
excellence — 

2. The Teacher must endeavour to render his instruction 
attractive arid interesting. 

Instruction partakes of these characteristics when 
it is so presented as to rivet the attention of the 
pupils, and render them willing and desirous of lis- 
tening to it, and of understanding it. Should the 
instruction be to the pupils wholly void of this inte- 
rest and attraction, the Teacher will scarcely be able 
to maintain that concentration of attention and that 
good feeling which are essential to success. 

It is difficult to speak definitively of the means 
which maybe employed to invest a subject with inte- 
rest; for they are as various and exhaustless as are 
the casts of men's features or the complexions of their 
minds. 

We will, however, mention a few contrivances that 
may be had recourse to, at the discretion of the Teacher: 
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Firstly. The instruction may be rendered interesting 
by a suitable variety, 

"Making inteliectaal eflfort," says Mr. Abbott, 
" and acquiring knowledge, are always pleasant to the 
human mind, unless some peculiar circumstanced 
render them otherwise. The Teacher has, therefore, 
only to remove obstructions and sources of pain, and 
the employment of his pupils will be of itself a plea- 
sure; and this pleasure resulting from intellectual 
effort in new and constantly varied modes, the Teacher 
may deepen and increase very easily, by a little dex- 
terous management, designed to awaken curiosity, and 
concentrate attention. It would be very unwise for 
the Teacher to say to himself — my class are tired of 
addition, I must carry them on to subtraction, or give 
them some other study. It would be equally unwise 
to keep them many days performing example after 
example in monotonous succession, each lesson a mere 
repetition of the last. 

" He must steadily pursue his object of familiarising 
them fully with this elementary process; but he may 
give variety and spirit to the work by changing oc- 
casionally the modes. One week he may dictate 
examples to them, and let them come together to com 
pare their results; one of the class being appointed 
to keep a list of all that are correct each day. At 
another time, each one may write an example, which 
he may read aloud to all the others, to be performed 
and brought in at the next time. 

" He may also excite interest by devising ingenious 
examples, such as finding how many all the numbers 
from one to Mtj will make when added together, or 
the amount of the ages of the whole class, or any such 
examples, the result of which they might feel a little 
E 4 
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interest in learning. Thus the object is steadily pur- 
sued, though the means of pursuing it are constantly 
varying." 

It were easy to illustrate this point more at length, 
but the above hints may suffice. A certain amount 
of variety is agreeable to everybody, and children are 
especially fond of it. The Teacher, therefore, who 
desires to render his instructions interesting, will take 
care to give to them that judicious variety recom- 
mended in the rule : But — 

Secondly. The instruction may he rendered inte^ 
resting by the UveUnesSy and quickening influence of 
the Teacher^s manner. 

In connection with the present rule the Teacher 
will do well to remember, that the art of education is 
not merely, or exclusively, the art of communicating. 
It is, perhaps, rather the art of awakening, exciting, 
and enlivening. 

Now it would be palpably vain to expect one who 
is himself asleep^ to systematically awaken another 
requiring to be awakened. Again, how can one that 
is inert create due excitement in another; or how can 
one that is himself intellectually dead impart intellect 
tual life to another ? 

From such a Teacher, instruction can hardly be 
interesting; and hence the force of the present rule. 

The activity, however, that it enjoins is not a mere 
physical activity. It does not consist in a restless 
activity of the body, nor in a constant motion of the 
hands, and much less in a stamping with the feet. It 
18, in short, a mental activity , and a mental life-giving 
influence which our present rule requires. But under 
the present rule, it may be proper to ask more par- 
ticularly — 
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Thirdly. By what means can a love of learning be 
awakened and preserved in the pupils^ and how can 
they he brought to take a pleasure in it for its own 
sake f 

In answer to this, we may observe, in the first 
place, that the pleasure which the Teacher himself 
evinces in the imparting of his instruction will go 
far to create a similar feeling in his pupils. It is 
well, too, for the Teacher to take it for granted, as it 
were, in his arrangements, that such a feeling does 
exist in his pupils : and in short, the more efficiently 
in every respect the instruction is imparted, the more 
likely is it to be interesting to the pupils. 

Another way calculated to render the school in- 
structions interesting, is to lead the pupils to perceive 
clearly the important connection which exists between 
such instructions and the practical business of life. 
The events and circumstances which occur within 
the sphere of the pupil's acquaintance may, by a little 
tact on the part of the Teacher, be rendered subser- 
vient to this purpose. 

Exercises in composition on subjects of a familiar 
and practical character — calculations of a like kind, 
as also questions in Geography*, &c. — will readily 
occur to the Teacher. 

* Mr. Combe, in his " Notes on the United States of America," 
mentions a gentleman who advances the instruction of his sons 
in a way at once simple, agreeable, and efficacious. In the 
evening, after tea, when the family are enjoying the quiet com- 
fort of the winter fireside, he desires one of his sons to read from 
the daily newspaper the list of ships which have arrived in 
the port of Boston ; it specifies the places from which they have 
come and the nature of the cargo. He then asks one to point 
out the place on the map, and to tell the latitude and longitude ; 
another is desired to assign a reason why it brings that par-* 
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It may seem paradoxical, still it is true, that the 
overcoming of difficulties renders the subject in which 
they occur interesting. We have elsewhere observed 
that the Teacher ought not to deprive the pupil of 
this pleasure. The Teacher may aid, but ought never 
to supersede vigorous self-effort on the part of the 
pupil. 

With respect to the present rule and its illustrations, 
it may not be improper to add a word of caution. The 
office of the elementary Teacher being to provide food 
for babes comparatively, it is allowable in preparing 
such food, according to custom from time immemo- 
rial, to make it palatable by mixing with it the sweety 
but in doing this the Teacher must bear in mind that 
there is a limit beyond which it would be injurious 
to go. To drop the figure, and speak in the words 
of Mr. Abbott, " the Teacher should carefully guard 
against the danger of making the school-room a scene 
of literary amusement instead of study." 

Some of these means of awakening interest which 
we have spoken of must be had recourse to with judg- 
ment and moderation, and made subordinate and sub- 
servient to the pupils' regular duties. Their design is 
to give spirit and interest and a feeling of practical 
utility to what the pupils are doing ; and if resorted 
to with these restrictions, and within these limits, 
they will produce powerful but safe results. 

ticular cargo from that port. This leads to an explanation of 
climate, soil, and natural productions of that part of the globe ; 
this is often followed up by details concerning the religion, 
government, manners, and customs of the people. They learn a 
great deal of useful and interesting information in these conver- 
sations, -which also give them a perception of the real value of 
their geographical and historical studies at school. 
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3. The Teacher ovght to teach with zealy and from 
the heart 

It is often said that it is only what comes from the 
heart that finds a way to the heart, and if this holds 
good in any relation of life, it does so in teaching the 
young. The feelings of children are acute, and they 
seem to possess a sort of instinctive penetration which 
enables them very readily to detect what is assumed 
from what is real in human character. We regard it 
as almost impossible to act a feigned part for any length 
of time among children without their detecting the 
fact. In such a case it is always the safer course to 
he rather than merely to seem. 

When the Teacher, therefore, has to complain of a 
listlessness, a want of attention, and of interest on the 
part of his pupils to his instructions, let him whisper 
to himself — has this lesson engaged my undivided 
thoughts and feelings — have I treated it with zeal, 
and from the heart — or have I gone through it as a 
matter of routine, with a distracted attention, wander- 
ing thoughts, and without one glow of right feeling ? 
If the latter has been the case, he will probably be able 
to guess whence arose the reflection of such a state 
which he discovered in his pupils. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. But the Teacher ought to — 



4. Teach with power. 

This qualification, like many others that go to con- 
stitute an efficient Teacher, is difficult to analyse, but 
is easily enough detected where it exists. Let any one 
go into a school in which the fnstructions are conveyed 
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with power, and he will, at once, perceive that the 
energetic and energising influence of the Teacher per- 
vades, and as it were, leavens the whole. 

Every word and every movement of the Teacher, 
even the glance of his eye, appears to be duly felt and 
responded to by the remotest of his charge. In such 
a case the pupils engage in all they do with hearti- 
ness ; with an apparent feeling of the practical im- 
portance of what they are employed in, and with an 
anxious desire to do their best. 

In general, the thorough accuracy and precision of 
the pupils' answers ; their energy of speech and of 
character — may be regarded as pretty sure evidenced 
whether they have, or have not, been taught with 
power. 

In reference to the present rule, thorough know- 
ledge, firmness and decision of character, on the part 
of the Teacher, are of the greatest consequence. Dog- 
matism is unamiable, it is true, and deserves to be 
guarded against by the Teacher, who is especially 
liable to fall into it; but weakness and too great 
pliancy ought to be still more sedulously avoided by 
him. With children everything ought to be definite. 

It may not be superfluous to remark, that the in- 
tellectual power which the rule recommends is not at 
all incompatible with a proper degree of mildness 
and suavity of manners. It is when united with such 
manners indeed, that the power is most effective for 
good. 

5. The Teacher ought to endeavour to acquire apUos^ 
ing and effective tone and manner of teaching. 

The expressions, tone and manner of teaching are 
not quite synonymous. By the tone of teaching may 
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be understood the general spirit and expression of the 
whole. The manner of teaching, on the other hand, 
consists in those individual peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish one teacher from another, even when employ- 
ing the very same methods. That there should be 
this diversity of style in the application of the prin- 
ciples of teaching, is not surprising when we consider 
to what extent such diversities exist in other arts. 
For instance, in the art of penmanship, though all 
write the same letters, yet what diversity in spite of 
a certain degree of sameness ! Again, all sing the 
same notes, but how different is the effect produced 
by those notes by different individuals : and how dif- 
ferent is the same language when spoken by different 
persons ! 

A good tone of teaching evinces itself in a multipli- 
city of apparently minor matters rather than in any 
single predominant qualification. It evinces itself in 
the Teacher's general intercourse with his pupils ; in 
the way in which he speaks to them during instruc- 
tion ; in the way in which he corrects their mistakes ; 
in the way in which he praises them, or finds fault 
with them ; in the interest, zeal and liveliness, with 
which he treats whatever engages his attention ; and, 
in short, it shines through his entire conduct. 

It must be acknowledged that a good tone of teach- 
ing is, in part, the result of native qualities ; but it 
may also, to a certain extent, be acquired. For its 
acquisition, there cannot, perhaps, be any more effec- 
tual means recommended, than that of self-watchful- 
ness and self-correction on the part of the individual, 
together with a careful observation of the labours of 
an eminent teacher or teachers. A friendly hint, 
from the clergyman or otlter competent on-looker, 
may also be of service. 
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A good manner of teaching consists chiefly in the 
power of addressing children in a comprehensible, 
agreeable, and interesting way, whatever may be the 
method which the Teacher employs. Such a facility, 
where it exists in an eminent degree ought, perhaps, 
to be regarded as a gift of nature ; still it may be in 
part acquired. At least a faulty manner may, by 
zealous endeavours, be greatly improved. The means 
of doing so may be regarded as partly of a negative, 
and partly of a positive kind. 

The Teacher ought to guard against stiffiiess, dry- 
ness of manner, tediousness, too great uniformity and 
monotony, as also against grotesque attitudes, ges- 
tures, and gesticulations, &c. 

He must endeavour to employ a pure and simple, 
yet nervous, expressive, and impressive style of 
language. He ought also to carefully observe what it 
is in himself that renders his instructions interesting 
to his pupils. For instance, suppose that he observes 
that his pupils have been more than usually attentive 
and interested in a lesson, he will probably find, on 
due consideration, that his own manner has, in 
some measure, contributed to produce these results. 
Perhaps the whole lesson has been more carefully 
prepared, better concatenated, and more orderly pre- 
sented ; perhaps he has imparted his instruction with 
more than ordinary liveliness and freshness ; has 
been more specific in his details ; has particularised, 
and individualised more than heretofore ; and has thus 
given to the whole a character of greater distinctness, 
definitiveness, and practical reality. 
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6. With respect to his own Education, the Teacher 
should never stand still. 

To every Teacher of a liberally constituted mind, 
the importance of the present rule will be sufficiently 
obvious ; and if there are any who are wholly in- 
different to the truth which it inculcates, it may well 
be doubted whether they are in the right path to 
professional excellence. In matters of intellectual 
culture, it ought never to be forgotten, that not to go 
forward is to go backward.* 

The Teacher, from his associating so much with 
immature minds, is very liable to fall into a state of 
self-deception with respect to his own intellectual 
status, — Such a state of mind ought of course to be 
carefully guarded against. In reference to it, we 
would beg to submit to the Teacher's consideration 
the following lines by Wordsworth : — 

^ If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of youDg imagiDation have kept pare, 
Stranger ! henceforth be -wani'd ; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty. 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath Realties * 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawftil ever. O be wiser, thou I 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who» in the silent hour of inward thought* 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart" 

* Non progredi est regredL 



SECTION IV. 

METHOD. 



CHAP. I, 

THE SYNTHETICAL AND ANALYTICAL METHODS. 

1. The word method means literally the pursuing 
or following of a path or way. (/xcra and odoa.) It 
is here employed to signify the form or manner in 
which the instruction is presented or imparted. All 
methods of either communicating or acquiring know- 
ledge may be reduced to two — the synthetical method, 
•and the analytical method. The synthetical method 
has been called by some, ihQ constructive voLQihodL — 
the words — constructive and synthetical being of pre- 
cisely the same import — the former derived from the 
Latin, and the latter from the Greek. The adjective 
synthetical may be simply defined — putting together 
OT composing; and analytical, separating, or decompose 
ing. They are formed from the nouns synthesis and 
analysis, which are both pure Greek words, but are 
now of so frequent occurrence in our own language, 
that they may justly be considered a part of it. 

2. The learning to read in the usual way, that is, 
beginning with the letters and proceeding from them 
to syllables — from syllables to words, and from words 
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to sentences, &c.y is an instance in practice of the 
synthetical method. 

- 3. The separating of a sentence into its compo- 
'nent parts, and the solving of a complex arithmetical 
question are obvious instances of the analytical 
method. 

4. But other, and for the purposes of elementary 
teaching, perhaps more useful views may be taken of 
the subject of method — according to the sense in 
which the term is here employed. 
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CHAP. n. 

THE OBJECTTVTS AND SUBJECTIVE METHODS. — THE 
CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OP AN EFFICIENT METHOD. 

Whatever method or variety of method of teaching 
may be adopted, it can only have reference to one or 
other of two elements — to the object or subject- 
matter of instruction {the objective method) or to the 
subject or being to be taught {the subjective method). 
A very few words of illustration will suffice to render 
the meaning of these phrases obvious. 

1. Objective Method. 

The several subjects of human knowledge differ in 
their nature materially from each other. For instance, 
one perceives at once that there is a characteristic 
difference between moral science and mathematical 
science — between the principles of drawing and the 
art of drawing. In short, every branch of learning 
has a special or peculiar nature or character by which 
it is distinguished from other branches. If we wish, 
then, to become acquainted with the nature and cha- 
racter of any object, we must study that object. 
Would we, e. g, know arithmetic, we must study 
arithmetic. Would we know a language, we must 
study the grammar of that language. But of such 
knowledge there may, of course, be various degrees. 
It is not every one that knows a language in the or- 
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dinary sense, that is acquainted with the nature or 
philosophy of language in general, nor every one that 
knows arithmetic, that is conversant with the philo- 
sophy of numbers. 

Whoever, then, wishes to influence effectually the 
thoughts, feelings^ and will of man must study the 
nature of man. 

When the nature of the subj ect-matter of instruction, 
and the nature of the being to be taught are com- 
pared together — are made to square and harmonise 
together — there arise new and definite relations or 
conditions, and it is according to these conditions — 
whether known to the Teacher or not — that the 
instruction, to be effective, must be conveyed. 

When in these new relations that which has refer- 
ence to the subject-matter of instruction is kept 
chiefly in view, it is then denominated the objective 
method. It is quite possible for a subject to be pre- 
sented in a manner objectively or scientifically cor- 
rect, and yet its mode of treatment may be faulty 
in a pedagogical point of view. Such a form of treat- 
ment may present to the young and immature mind 
greater difficulties than need be. 



2. The Subjective Method 

Depends for its perfection upon the psychological 
attainments of the Teacher. Much that is usually 
called " tact " in teaching, if strictly analysed, may be 
traced to this source. 

The Teacher may possess, to a considerable extent, 
the attainments in question, and yet may be — if we 
may so speak — unconscious that he does so. This 
fact may be partly accounted for by considering the 

F 2 
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-way in which he becomes possessed of such know'- 
ledge. It frequently happens that he picks it up as 
it were by the way in his every day practice, and 
without any decided or systematic efforts on his part. 
But however acquired, it may be laid down that he 
who possesses the most correct, and keenest psycho- 
logical insight into the nature of the scholar — other 
things being equal — will make the best elementary 
Teacher. 

A Teacher may be perfectly acquainted with any 
science or branch of learning and know how to treat 
of it in all its ramifications — have a good delivery too 
«-rand yet withal be an indifferent and unsuccessful 
and therefore a bad elementary teacher. In short, 
he is the good elementary Teacher who knows, the 
moment that a doubt or obscurity occurs to the 
mind of the learner, how to seize upon, as it were, 
and dispel that doubt, obscurity, or misunderstanding. 
A knowledge of the subject-matter of the instruction, 
however, will not alone enable him to dp this. He 
must also possess a knowledge of the nature of the 
subject to be taught — the pupil, and such a knowledge 
applied practically to the business of teaching, may be 
called the subjective method. 

We have already observed that such a knowledge 
may be possessed and acted upon, in some sort uncon- 
sciously, and we may farther add, that we believe it 
can never be derived from the study of mere abstract 
principles alone. Here, as elsewhere, that knowledge 
that results from science and practice being united, is 
no doubt the most valuable, and that which is best 
entitled to be called — experience. 
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Some of the chief Characteristics of an efficient 
Method, 

1. The following are some of the characteristics 
by which a good method may, in practice, be distin- 
guished. 

It must be such as to excite and preserve the 
pupils' interest in the subject taught. It should also 
be such as will throughout the instruction preserve 
their attention and call forth their self-efforts; and 
that as much as possible in the absence of all coercive 
means. 

2. A good method must not only lead to a thorough 
scientifical knowledge of the subject, but also to what 
may be called a practical knowledge of it. This can 
only be accomplished by taking care that the subject 
taught be illustrated in the principal points of view 
that it admits of, and that it be so thoroughly appre- 
hended as to become, as it were, a part of the pupil's 
self : and all this, too, it must accomplish with the 
least possible expenditure of time. 

3. A good method, in its treatment of every subject 
of instruction, pursues a well defined, continuous, and 
progressive course suited to the nature of the subject- 
matter of instruction, and also conformable to the 
ascertained laws of mental development. 

4. If the Instructor is at the same time the Edu- 
cator — that is, if he has to do not merely with a single 
branch of instruction, but with the entire education 
of the pupil — he must take care that there be a unity 
of purpose, and, to a certain extent, a unity of method 
in his treatment of the several branches of instruction 
by which they may be presented as a whole whose 
parts are perceived to be mutually dependent upon 
each other. 

F 3 
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CHAP. ni. 

PRINCIPAL FOBMS IN WHICH KNOWLEDGE MA.T BE 
IMPARTED. THE CATECHETICAL METHOD. 

There are two principal wajs or forms in which 
knowledge may be communicated. 

(a.) It may be more or less elicited or developed 
from elements previously existing in the minds of the 
pupils. Or, 

(b.) It may be directly and wholly imparted. 

The former method where it can be employed is 
much to be preferred. In the hands of a skilful 
Teacher, it is at once the most interesting and most 
effective. In the latter case the pupil is wholly 
passive in the business of instruction; in the former 
he is made to take part in the process by which the 
knowledge is elicited. Of each of these principal 
forms there are several varieties. 

(a.) Under the first may be ranked — 
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The Catechetical ^ 
The Elliptical 
The Heuristical 
The Dokimastical 
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We would most willingly dispense with the use of 
these fine words, if we could conveniently do so. We 
employ them — though reluctantly — for the sake of 
avoiding circumlocution, and because we know of no 
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other more simple or more familiar words bj which 
the meaning that we attach to them could be so well 
expressed. What that meaning is will be evident 
when we come to speak of them separately. 



I. The Catechetical Method. 

(1.) The adjective catechetical is derived from the 
Greek. The verb Karrixiia from which it is formed, 
is said to be used in the earlier Greek writers in the 
sense of *' to resound or make a pleasant noise," &c., 
but in the later Greek writers and in the Fathers it 
signifies 'Ho instruct in first principles — especially 
the first principles of religion." The verb occurs 
several times in the New Testament — for instance, 
in Luke, i. 4 ; Acts, xviii. 25, xxi. 21, 24 ; Rom. 
ii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 19 ; Gal. vL 6 ; — and is translated 
according to the context " to instruct," " to inform," 
" to teach." 

(2.) The catechetical method, as we employ the 
phrase, is the method of teaching by questioning. Yet 
all questioning does not come under this head. Ques- 
tions may be asked for the purpose of proving whether 
what has been previously learned has been rightly 
understood and is remembered by the pupil. This 
is examination, not catechisation. . Catechetical ques- 
tioning implies teaching — examinatory questioning, 
merely testing or proving. In practice they readily 
blend, but it is better to consider them separately. 

(3.) In employing this method the Teacher should 
previously decide in his own mind the track that he 
intends to pursue in imparting his information: and 
this will necessarily difier according to circumstances. 

7 4 
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A few general remarks are therefore all that can be 
here offered on the subject. 

(4.) The first class of questions may have refer- 
ence to the meanings of the words singly. 

All language is more or less figurative, and words 
frequently make a more vivid and lasting impression 
upon us when we know their precise literal meaning 
as well as their ordinary signification. But the extent 
to which this analysis ought to be carried must, of 
course, depend upon the age and general attainments 
of the scholars, &c. &c. 

(5.) The second class of questions may refer to the 
expressions employed, that is, the words taken in the 
relation which they bear to one another — their syntac- 
tical relations. 

Peculiar collocations of words or idioms are to be 
found in every language, and they abound in the 
English language, in which it not unfrequently 
happens, that we have to employ three or four words 
to convey an idea which in other languages may be 
expressed by a single word.* 

(6.) The third class of questions may aim at 
eliciting the facts or doctrines taught in the subject 

♦ Suppose the words perfectly understood, the teacher ought, 
in general, to translate the information out of the technical 
language in which it may happen to he invested, into his own 
ordinary language, or that of the pupils to whom he may wish 
to convey the information. 

This is necessary in order that the suhject may come entirely 
home to them, and that their minds may properly assimilate it 
For our language is hy usage fixed* for us, and we cannot alter 
it: and into that common language in which we think and feel, 
all truth must he translated, if we would think And feel respecting 
it, at once rightly, clearly, and vividly. See Dr. Arnold's Dis- 
courses. 
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with their relations and bearings to collateral facts or 
doctrines. 

(7.) In the fourth class of questions, an endeavour 
may be made to elicit the inferences which ought to 
be drawn from the full consideration of the subject — 
or in other words, the lesson that it teaches, or what 
may be called the application of the instruction. 

(8.) If the questions are of an examinatory kind 
they may be put with great rapidity, but if of a cate- 
chetical kind more time may intervene, yet not so 
long as to allow the catechumens to get into a state 
of quiescent sluggishness. 

(9.) One general rule for the conducting of the 
catechetical process is to tell as little as possible. It is 
always better to elicit the information by subordinate 
questions, where it can be done, than to tell the pupils 
in a direct form.* 

(10.) In teaching by the catechetical method one 
should by all means avoid long intervening explana- 
tions or as they are sometimes called preachments. 

(11.) In his questioning the Teacher ought to en- 
deavour, by a kind of mental substitution, to place 
himself, as it were, in the condition of his scholars as 

* The desirable point is, to insinuate your information into 
their minds, so that by indirect and tortuous entrance it may be 
caught and entangled with what is already there, and not slip 
out again, as it would through a direct passage. 

The main point is, so to shape and order your questions as 
never to be reduced to tell them anything in the way, and that 
the last answer should give the conclusion iiill and convincing* 

This evidently requires much patient practice on the part of 
the teacher, and some acquirements also. He must have gauged 
the capacity of the minds of children, obtained an insight into 
their working, so that he may know where and how to press 
with his questions, — Evans. 
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it regards their knowledge of the subject in hand. 
But in doing this, he ought not of course to descend 
to the incorrect language or manners of his scholars, 
but gradually lead them to imitate himself in these 
respects. 

(12.) A monotony of voice in questioning ought to 
be avoided. Whatever pitch of voice be adopted, if a 
monotone be persisted in, its effect is to beget weari- 
ness — and in children perhaps sooner than in grown 
persons. 

(13.) On the other hand a suitable variety of inflec- 
tion in the voice tends powerfully to awaken and pre- 
serve the attention, to deepen impressions, and to lead 
the pupils themselves to employ correct and appro- 
priate modes of expression. 

(14.) The catechetical lesson that attains its object 
in a satisfactory way by the shortest course is the best. 
Questions that lead too far from the principal point of 
the lesson ought therefore to be avoided. 

If the Teacher perceive that the course he intended 
to pursue is likely, from some unforeseen cause, to lead 
him too far from the object of the lesson, he may 
change that course; yet the necessity for making 
such a change should if possible be avoided, as it 
generally mars more or less the effectiveness of the 
lesson. 

(15.) In general, the question ought not to be put 
to each scholar seriatim but to the whole division or 
class. By this means the attention of all is kept on 
the stretch. In general, too, the answer ought to be 
given by an individual pupil, and not by the whole 
division or class simultaneously. Too many questions 
ought not to be asked immediately after one another 
of the same pupil ; and each ought to answer only a 
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fair proportion of the whole. Each scholar, whenever 
it can be done, ought to be called upon to answer some 
questions in every lesson. Where the attainments 
of the division or class vary considerably, the questions 
may be so framed and so addressed as in some measure 
to meet this variety. The pupil that is required to 
answer ought to be addressed by name, or otherwise 
made to know so certainly that he is appealed to as 
to prevent a misunderstanding on this point. 

In the catechetical method there are two principal 
elements that claim our attention— the question and 
the answer. 

The Question ought not to be above the PupM 
Comprehension. 

(1.) In language. 

(2.) It ought not to be above it in sense. 

(3.) It ought not to be too complex^ that is, include 
in it so many particulars as to bewilder. The obvious 
remedy for this, is to break up the question into a 
number of smaller ones. 

(4.) The question ought not to require a longer 
answer than the pupils can properly express in lan- 
guage. On the other hand — 

(5.) It ought not to be frequently so formed as to 
admit of the monosyllabic answer i^es or no. Such 
questions do not sufficiently exercise the minds of the 
pupils. 

(6.) The question ought not to be put too frequently 
in the same form of words. 

Uniformity long continued creates mental weariness 
in all persons, and will of course do so sooner in the 
case of children than in persons of mature mind. For 
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i^hen the speaker ceases to be interesting grown 
persons may cease to attend to him^ and by turning 
their thoughts inward they possess, in reflection, a 
much larger store of entertainment than young 
children. 

But in addition to this the Teacher by using correct 
and varied language leads his pupils insensibly to imi- 
tate him in this respect ; and so to acquire the valuable 
habit of correct mental composition — a point which 
ought not to be overlooked even in our most elemen- 
tary schools. The learning of grammar rules will 
not of itself accomplish this. Practice is necessary, 
and no school-exercise affords a better field for this 
practice than the catechetical method. 

(7.) The question ought to be pointed and definite 
— not vague, ambiguous, or obscure. 

(8.) It ought in general to admit but of one correct 
answer, 

(9.) The question ought to depend as to its kind 
upon the character of the preceding answer. 

(10.) The question in general ought to bear the 
same relation to the preced [and subsequent 
questions, thai one link of a chain bears to the links 
adjacent to it. 

(11.) The question ought in general to be short. 

The attainments of the pupils must partly decide 
the latitude to be allowed in this respect. 

(12.) The question ought to contain no superjluous 
words. It is possible by multiplying words to increase 
obscurity — and every unnecessary word in a question 
put to children is not only useless, it is injurious ; if 
it does no good it is sure to do harm. 

(13.) The question ought not to end frequently in 
the word what f 
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(14.) Need we say that it ought to be grammati- 
cally correct? 

The Answer. 

(1.) The question either is or is not answered. In 
the latter case the first thing the Teacher ought to do 
is not to say, "How stupid you are !" but to consider 
whether the cause of the failure rests with himself or 
with the pupils. K he observes not carelessness and 
evident inattention on the part of the pupils, let him 
always look to himself first for the cause of the 
failure. 

(2.) Perhaps he has put the question in a too diffi- 
cult, too obscure, or too ambiguous form, and has at 
the same time asked it in a harsh, unsympathising, 
repulsive, or intimidating manner, &c. &c. If any 
such faulj^s exist on the part of the teacher they must 
of course be corrected. 

(3.) K the pupils do not answer, it is either because 
they cannot or will not. In the latter case their 
silence may originate in suUennesSy ill-tempery spite, 
or bravado, — Against that spirit of which these are 
manifestations — should it ever in any measure show 
itself — the teacher must strenuously set his face. 

Or it may originate in timidity, Jear of answering 
wrongly^ baskftdness, &c. &c. — which hindrances are 
to be got over by a kind and encouraging manner. 

The pupils' inability to answer may also originate in 
their inattention, or their want of sufficient command 
of language properly to express themselves, &c. &q. 
The remedies for these causes of failure are obvious. 

(4.) The answer when given is either right or 
wrong. It is right, when it is correct as it respects 
fact ; that is, answers to the question, and is properly 
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expressed ; and it is wrong, when it is deficient in 
either of these respects. 

(5.) The answer may be either wholly wrong, that 
iSy false, or only partly wrong, that {^faulty. 

If the question has been properly asked, and a false 
answer is returned, the fault lies with the pupils. 

(6.) They may answer wrongly from playfulness, 
carelessness, inattention, or absence of mind — their 
thoughts may be at the ends of the earth, &c., or they 
may not have fully heard, or rightly understood, the 
question. 

In the latter cases, the remedy is the repetition of 
the question in a perfectly distinct and audible tone 
of voice, and in a form that admits not of being mis^ 
understood. 

(7.) Or the answer may be false because the pupils 
really entertain false ideas respecting the matter to 
which the question relates. In which case it is of 
course the Teacher's business forthwith to correct 
carefully and thoroughly such false notions. 

(8.) The answer may be only partly wrong or 
faulty. With respect to the matter of the answer; 
this is the case when the pupil answers more than the 
Teacher desired — or when he does not answer the 
question actually asked, but passing over the inter- 
mediate steps gives an answer to a question to which 
he perceives the present question points — that is, be 
anticipates the Teacher in his process. This only 
happens in the case of children of quick parts. The 
teacher cannot greatly blame such pupils, yet for the 
sake of those of weaker capacities the practice must 
be checked ; and if the forward are allowed to answer, 
they must give only the precise answer which each 
question requires. 
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(9.) An answer may also be false with respect to its 
matter when it is obscurely or indefinitely expressed 
— when it gives the genus instead of the species, or 
the species instead of the individual — or when the 
answer is only a part of what the question required. 

(10.) The Teacher ought not sternly to check or 
discourage such attempts on the part of the pupils— 
provided they proceed from an evident desire to learn, 
and to do their best. He ought rather to seem pleased 
with such answers and gently lead the pupils by ad- 
ditional questions to correct their inaccuracies. 

(11.) An answer may be partly wrong as it respects 
its form by containing grammatical mistakes. These 
the Teacher will either correct himself or allow some 
of the more advanced pupils to correct them. Such 
mistakes are perhaps never intentionally made, and 
the pupil that commits them ought not, therefore, to 
be laughed at. 

(12.) The answer is faulty in form when it is not 
given in that part of speech or form of sentence which 
the question requires; when, for instance, a verb 
is given instead of a noun, a word instead of a 
sentence, &c. &c. A simple repetition of the question 
in such cases will generally lead the pupils to detect 
and correct such faulty expressions. 

(13.) An answer may also be regarded as faulty 
with respect to form when it is unintelligible on 
account of being mutteringly or indistinctly spoken. 
Such answers, when they do occur, should never be 
passed over. Distinct speaking both on the part of 
the teacher and the pupils, is a matter of so vital 
importance that throughout the entire business of 
instruction too much stress cannot be laid upon it. 

(14.) The answer may also be faulty by being 
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irrelevant to the question. It maj contain in it some- 
thing absurd or ridiculous — or it may be given in 
improper, or vulgar language. But such answers will 
not often occur, and will, perhaps, never be given 
intentionally in a well-ordered schooL 

(15.) The treatment of such offenders must depend 
entirely upon the spirit in which the offence is com- 
mitted. We content ourselves therefore, by merely 
observing that ^uefWn^, random, tknd foolish answer- 
ing, should be vigorously discountenanced. Such 
answering is injurious to the pupil himself, often dis- 
respectful to the Teacher, and always a nuisance and 
hindrance to the class or division in which it occurs. 

Counsels and Cautions respecting the employment 
of the Catechetical Method. 

(1.) The Teacher should never tell the first letter, 
first syllable, first word, or first part of the answer. 
This only gives rise to thoughtless guessing — sense- 
less or ridiculous answers. 

(2.) The Teacher ought not capriciously to re- 
quire the pupil to give the answer in the precise words 
that he (the Teacher) may himself have thought of, 
and in his own mind prescribed, as it were, for the 
question. This only occasions loss of time, and 
needlessly discourages and dampens the ardour of the 
pupil who may, in his own mind, feel convinced that 
he answered correctly, though perhaps not precisely 
in the words which the Teacher wished to have. 

(3.) The Teacher need not repeat every correct 
answer. This ought to be avoided because, as in the 
former case, it is a waste of time and also renders the 
lesson too easy. 
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Such repetition is only allowable when the pupils 
are either verj young or of slender capacities. 
Children of ordinary parts can, with proper attention, 
readily follow a well arranged, and well conducted 
catechetical lesson. The Teacher, ought, however, 
to repeat, and cause to be repeated, the more difficult 
answers and the chief points in the lesson. 

(4.) The Teacher ought to take care that he does 
not contract the habit of accompanying every correct 
answer by a mark of approbation expressed in some 
stereotyped phrase — such as, "very well," "very 
good, " " quite right," " that's a good boy," "that's a 
good girl," &c. &c. The Teacher can by his manner 
at once show whether the answer be correct or not. 
Such ever recurring repetition is therefore a mere loss 
of time. It may too have an injurious influence on 
the pupils. They are likely either to expect to 
be praised on every occasion, or else, from its being 
bestowed so indiscriminately, to attach no value what- 
ever to it. In the latter case, when an instance does 
occur in which approbation may be really merited, and 
ought to be bestowed, the Teacher, by this bad 
habit, has deprived himself, in a great measure, of the 
power of giving such praise. The Teacher's marked 
approbation ought therefore only to be bestowed on 
proper occasions — as for instance, when a question of 
more than ordinary difficulty has been answered, or 
when an answer has been given evincing great atten- 
tion and thoughtfulness, &c. 

(5.) The Teacher should never allow any other 
pupil to answer a question than the one who is asked. 
If others are prepared to answer, they may show that 
they are so by holding out their finger, or hand, hori- 
zontally. Confused answering, too, that is several 

G 
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speaking at one time, ought never to be allowed. In 
such a case, the Teacher can neither judge of the 
correctness nor of the value of the answer. Besides 
this, the practice may give rise to parroting repe- 
tition, which ought, by all means, to be guarded 
against. 

(6.) Some think it better that the answer should 
never be givon in a single word, but in the form of a 
proposition or sentence complete in itself. For in- 
stance, suppose the question asked — "What is the 
shape of the world?" The answer would not be 
simply " round " — but would be given in the form of 
a distinct sentence, thus — "the world is round." 
This plan would occupy more time than the one 
generally in use. As an occasional variety, however, 
of the ordinary method, we feel sure that the time it 
might occupy would not be misspent. 

(7.) The Teacher may, if he think fit, allow the 
pupils to ask him questions or propose to him diffi- 
culties arising out of the lesson ; but if such a liberty 
is allowed, care must be taken that it be only employed 
within proper limits and in a proper spirit. With due 
caution and control the practice may be attended with 
advantage. Such questions are always sure to excite 
the attention of even the less thoughtful pupils. 
Questions that are in this way put foreign to the 
subject, or in an imperfect form, &c. &c. &c., the 
Teacher will readily know how to deal with. Any 
pupil that has endeavoured to understand the lesson, 
but has not been able to do so, should always be 
allowed, and even encouraged, to tell his difficulties 
to his Teacher at a proper time. 

(8.) Mental surfeiting, whether it may be occa- 
sioned by too long lessons, or from whatever cause it 
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may arise, ought to be as carefully guarded against 
as physical surfeiting, and for the very same reasons. 
For they both alike injure health, destroy the appe- 
tite, and create, for the most part, a disgust and 
loathing for the food, mental or physical, that has 
been indulged in to satiety. 

This caution is, of course, applicable to all methods. 

(9.) It is better, in general, that the pupil should 
answer in his own words, and not in the words of the 
text-book — except of course, in cases where the ob- 
ject is to treasure up in the memory the precise 
language, as well as the substance of the instruction 
conveyed in it. 

(10.) The Teacher ought always to previously 
prepare his catechetical lesson. We have heard of 
teachers who boasted that they never prepared their 
lessons ; but such a boast is much too silly and vain 
to deserve even a passing notice — except in the way 
of reprehension. Under ordinary circumstances the 
pretence of not having prepared the lesson is na valid 
excuse for its being a bad one ; and, on the other 
hand, a careful preparation does not at all detract 
from a good lesson. 

(11.) The Teacher ought not in giving his cate- 
chetical lessons to use a book, that is, to have the 
book in his hand, or to be otherwise confined to it ; 
and this holds equally good even should the book be 
drawn up in the form of question and answer. Such 
teaching, if teaching it deserves to be called, is not 
the catechetical method. The moment that the 
teacher becomes confined rigidly and mechanically to 
his text-book, he ceases to be, in the higher sense of 
the term, a teacher ; he is rather a task-master. 
o 2 
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APPENDICES TO THE CATECHETICAL METHOD. 

The following observations refer chiefly to the im- 
partation of religions instruction by means of the 
catechetical method; but as general principles of 
teaching, they are well worthy of the attention of the 
teacher. — They occur in a charge delivered by 
Archdeacon Bather, in 1835, and are given as quoted 
by the Rev. J. Allen, in one of his reports made in 
1842, to the Committee of Council on Education. 

(I.) The business of the catechist is to, first, imtnict his pupils, 
by questioning the meaning into them, and then examine them, 
by questioning it out of them. The practice recommended has, 
of course, its difficulties ; and the method cannot be fully shown 
without more minute examples than can well be given in an 
address of this nature. I may possibly, however, explain myself 
in some degree. 

The thing to be done is, to possess the minds of a number of 
ignorant and heedless children with the sense and meaning, we 
will say, of one of our Lord's parables, and to bring them to 
perceive and consider the practical lesson which it is intended 
to convey. In order to this, their attention must, in the first 
place, be gained and fixed ; and then there will, probably, be 
words and phrases to be explained, perhaps old customs also — 
the literal story or similitude to be compared with the religious 
truth or doctrine which it is employed to illustrate, and other 
portions of Scripture to be cited and brought to bear on the 
point in hand, in a way of confirmation or further exposition. 

Then there are two ways of proceeding : you may preach or 
lecture upon the subject, and in so doing you tell your hearers 
what you have acquired and ascertained yourselves ; or else you 
may communicate instruction, as I advise, by asking questions and 
correcting the answers, or, I should rather say, by bringing the 
children themselves to correct them, by means of further ques- 
tioning on your part ; and in that case they tell you everything. 
The catechist's method forces the child to think. Some little 
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effort and application of mind is reqaired of him* is actnally 
extorted firom him every moment 

Instead of making a speech, the instmctor has put a question ; 
perhaps he has got no answer, or a wrong answer ; but he is not 
beating the air, and his pains are not thrown away. If he has 
bat shown his pupil that something has been asked of him to 
wMch he can render no reply, at least he has arrested his atten- 
tion, and probably excited his cariosity, and convinced him, 
moreover, of his ignorance, and made him perceive just in 
what place and instance he needs information ; and therefore, if 
he has not made a proselyte, he has got a hearer, and from so 
small a beginning greater things are soon to follow. He has 
the opportunity, whilst the catechetical instruction is proceeding, 
of interspersing, as he gets his replies, many brief remarks and 
practical observations, in a natural and lively, and therefore 
attracting and affecting, manner ; or he may sum up the parti- 
culars afterwards in a short discourse, and ground upon them, 
with good effect, the admonitions which they obviously suggest. 
It would astonish an inexperienced person to see how much very 
young children may acquire in this way, and how much a whole 
school may be interested by it They get imperceptibly a 
knowledge of words, and a ftiUer vocabulary ; and so, one of the 
peculiar difficulties which every one will meet with who attempts 
to instruct the children of very ignorant parents, will be, in a 
great degree, overcome. Next to being asked a question our- 
selves, nothing awakens and interests us more than hearing 
others questioned ; there will be curiosity to catch the child's 
reply ; a thought can scarcely fail to cross the listener how he 
should reply himself, or whether he could reply. Many are 
glad to get information without the risk of exposing present 
ignorance ; and when the information is watched and waited for, 
it is retained. 

(II.) The catechetical method has been called by some the 
Socratic method. Though this name, it is true, has also been 
usurped by books written in the form of question and answer. 
In the form they may be, but in the spirit of the catechetical 
method they cannot be ; and if the method of Socrates was 
nothing more than as it is set forth in such books, truly mankind 
have long worshipped falsely. 

The Socratic method appears to have consisted in a judicious 
G 3 
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combination of interrogation and dialogue. Socrates, it has been 
remarked, in reasoning with those 'whose judgments he wished 
to inform or rectify, assumed the appearance rather of an in- 
quirer than of a disputant He insensibly led those whom he 
conversed with to draw themselves the conclusions he desired* 
by a series of well adapted interrogatories ; rather than imposed 
his conclusions on them by the direct force of any arguments of 
his own. 

He rather won their convictions by gradual and imobserved 
approaches, in which they followed him as a friend, than 
forced their assent, by the weight of overbearing proofs as an 
assailant. 

He rather helped them to inform and rectify their own judg- 
ments, than appeared in the magisterial office of dictating truth 
or refuting falsehood. 

He found them ignorant of some important truth : and instead 
of professing to instruct them, he sought to learn their senti- 
ments upon some other truth, with which he knew they were 
acquainted, and which he knew was connected with the one he 
wanted to lead them to. By familiar interrogatories he con- 
ducted them, step by step, through the intermediate principles ; 
till they were at .length surprised with the perception of what 
they had never observed before. He found them under the in- 
fluence of some dangerous error ; and instead of professing to 
correct them, he led them on by successive questions, to discern 
an absurdity in which they unexpectedly found themselves lauded 
by their own principles. And thus he avoided all that resistance 
to conviction, which often renders the mdst conclusive demon- 
stration ineffectual to persuade. — (See the Socratic Dialogues ; 
also Dr. Wiggers's Life of Socrates.) 

The following taken from the "Apologia" may be 
regarded as a brief specimen of the Socratic mode. 

** Callias," said 1, ** if your two sons were colts or calves, we 
should have chosen a trainer for them, and hired him with a fee, 
one who would be likely to make them excellent and useful in 
performing their proper duties ; now this man would be one of 
those skilled in horses or agriculture ; but now, since they are 
men, what master are you thinking of choosing for them ? " The 
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answer is obvious, yiz. : — ^ A trainer folly skilled in such excel- 
lence as suits a man and a citizen." 

(IIL) Dr. Watts, in speaking of the Socratic method of teach- 
ing, observes : — This method of dispute derives its name from 
Socrates, bj whom it was practised, and by other philosophers 
in his age, long before Aristotle invented the particular forms of 
syllogism in mood and figure which are now used in scholastic 
^putations. 

The Socratical way is managed by questions and answers, in 
such a manner as this, viz. : — If I would lead a person into the 
belief of a heaven or hell, or a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, I might begin in some such manner of inquiry, and sup- 
pose the most obvious and easy answers : — 

Q. Does God govern the world ? 

A. Surely he that made it governs it 

Q. Is not God both a good and righteous governor ? 

A. Both these characters doubtless belong to him. 

Q. What is the true notion of a good and righteous governor ? 

A. That he punishes the wicked and rewards the good. 

Q. Are the good always rewarded in this life ? 

A. No surely ; for many virtuous^ men are miserable here 
and greatly afflicted. 

Q, Are the wicked always punished in this life ? 

A, No certainly ; for many of them live without sorrow, and 
some of the vilest of men are often raised to great riches and 
honour. 

Q. Wherein, then, doth God make it appear that he is good 
and righteous ? 

A, I own there is but little appearance of it on earth. 

Q. Will there not be a time, then, when the tables shall be 
turned, and the scene of things changed, since God governs 
mankind righteously ? 

A, Doubtless, there must be a proper time wherein God will 
make that goodness and that righteousness to appear. 

Q. If this be not before their death, how can it be done ? 

A. I can think of no other way but by supposing man to have 
some existence after this life. 

Q. Are you not convinced, then, that there must be a state of 
reward and punishment after death? 
o 4 
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A. Yes surely; I now see plainly that the goodness and 
righteousness of God, as governor of the world, necessarily 
require it 

Now the advantages of this method are very considerahle. 

(1.) It represents the form of a dialogue, or common conver- 
sation, which is a much more easy, more pleasant, and more 
sprightly way of instruction, and more fit to excite the attention 
and sharpen the penetration of the learner, than solitary reading 
or silent attention to a lecture. Man, heing a social creature, 
delights more in conversation, and learns hetter this way, if it 
be wisely and happily practised. 

(2.) This method has something very obliging in it, and 
carries a very humble and condescending sdr, when he that in- 
structs seems to be the inquirer, and seeks information from him 
who learns. 

(3.) It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth, as it 
were, by bis own invention, which is a very pleasing thing to 
human nature; and by questions pertinently and artificially 
proposed, it does as effectually draw him on to discover his own 
mistakes, which he is much more easily persuaded to relinquish 
when he seems to have discovered them himself. 

(4.) It is managed, in a great measure, in the form of the 
most easy reasoning; always arising fh)m something asserted 
or known in the foregoing answer, and so proceeding to inquire 
something unknown in the following question, which again 
makes way for the next answer. Ndw such an exercise is very 
alluring and entertaining to the understanding, while its own 
reasoning powers are all along employed, and that without labour 
or difficulty, because the querist finds out and proposes all the 
intermediate ideas or middle terms. 

(IV.) "With the following very excellent paper, by Dr. Dinter, 
we have taken greater liberties than we can justify even to our- 
selves. But we had no alternative. We must have either done 
so, or have rejected it altogether ; and we have preferred, what 
seemed to us, the lesser evil We have considerably abridged, 
and somewhat modified, the "Apologie," in order to bring it 
within our limits, and, at the same time, preserve, as much as 
possible, its unity. 
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AN APOLOGY OB DEFENCE OF THE CATECHETICAL XETHOD, 
ABBIDGED, ETC., FROM THE OE&MAN OF DR. O. F. DINTER. 

The catechetical method is the science, art, manner (or call it 
-what you will) of instructing beginners by means of question 
and answer. This art I have undertaken to defend against its 
opponents. Who, then, are its opponents ? They are of different 
kinds, and assume -various grounds of objection. 

The first class object, that the subject-matter of the instruction 
is not- by this method learnt in an orderly manner, and that it is 
only, as it were, a hearsay kind of knowledge that is thus ac- 
quired. Thus it fares with the catechetical method as with 
philosophy, the mathematics, religion, &c. He who is wholly 
unacquainted with it, or who only half knows it, rails against 
it But have you ever heard of one who had catechised effi- 
ciently, and in the true Socratic manner, for the space of ten 
years, who gave up the method, saying he had proved that it was 
good for nothing ; that men cannot by means of it be made more 
intelligent or better ? The physician who, after a professional 
experience of forty years, employs a remedy, must, indeed, be 
in a condition to form a correct opinion of its probable effect. 
But he who only knows such remedy through books, may -very 
easily form a feilse opinion respecting it. As judges of philo- 
sophy we select only philosophers ; and to judge of the cateche- 
tical method, therefore, only those who are themselves conversant 
with it. In England, lords only judge lords. 

A second class of opponents appear not to know themselves 
what they speak against. At one time they condemn all cate- 
chising; at another time they speak as if it were only the 
Socratic method to which they are opposed ; so that one does not 
know well what to make of such complaints. But suppose the 
catechetical method be rejected entirely, pray what better method 
are our opponents prepared to substitute in its place ? Shall I 
tell you in what light such opponents appear to me ? Like the 
man who wished to banish Aristides. Why ? ** I don't," said 
he, '* at all know Aristides ; but I am greatly chagrined that so 
much should be made of him everywhere." 

There is a third class of enemies to the catechetical method ; 
they are the least culpable in their opposition, but perhaps not 
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the most harmless. They are, however, those whom I hope to 
be able most easily to reconcile. They have adopted other 
methods, and have become attached to them ; and one cannot 
give up, with indifference, anything to the use of which one has 
become habituated. Their opposition, however, seems to be 
founded on a misapprehension. They seem to think that the 
friends of the catechetical method desire that it should be 
employed in teaching every subject, and in all the classes in 
the school But such is far from being the case. The cate- 
chetical method has its proper sphere and its proper limits ; and 
it is only within these that its friends would wish to see it em- 
ployed. 

What, then, further are the charges brought against the cate- 
chetical method, by these our opponents ? Let us hear them, 
and examine them. 1st It is too difficult. 2nd. It is too 
tedious. 3rd. It is not suitable to all subjects. 4th. It educates 
only in a one-sided manner. 5th. It over-educates. Five grave 
charges. I trust, however, to be able to disprove them all. 

(1.) It is too difficult. What is ? The analytico-catechetical 
method ? Certainly not When a man has thought out a sub- 
ject in a clear manner — and this is what every teacher ought to 
be able to do — he is then in a condition to analyse such subject, 
and to explain to his pupils whatever may be obscure in it, and 
again to question the meaning of it out of them ; and, when a 
section is thus finished, to present a summary of the whole. A 
thing much more difficult than this, is the teaching to read, 
especially according to the old fashioned plan. 

But what part of instruction is not difficult ? 

Those who would convert teaching into a mere mechanical 
process would deprive it of its true dignity ; and whoever does 
not wish to do this must, at least, admit the necessity of the 
subject-matter of the instruction being duly analysed. The 
catechetical method, when compared with other methods of in- 
struction, ;will be found to be easier rather than more difficult 
And however difficult it may be, suffice it to say, that it is ne- 
cessary. It is too difficult only for those who have not at all 
practised it. It becomes easier, too, the more intimately the 
teacher becomes acquainted with the way by which the pupils 
arrive at a clear knowledge of whatever subject is brought before 
them. 
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He who examines badly will most probably catechise still 
worse. Hence it comes that the method itself is esteemed so 
difficalt ^ I haye," says one, '* heard very many catechists, but 
among them all there were but few indeed really good ones." 
What follows from this ? " That we should not at all attempt 
to employ the method?" Is, then, preaching easier ? I, who 
am vain enough to think that I know both, believe it is not. If 
we would, therefore, act justly, we must either condemn the 
practice of preaching, or else not condenm the catechetical 
method. 

Moreover, the difficulty of the catechetical method, and the 
few pre-eminently good catechists that are to be met with, are 
no valid objections against the study and practice of the method 
itself. 

We do not forbid men to philosophise, because a fan^ seldom 
arises, nor to paint because a Mengs is rare. But enough of this 
charge. Let us examine the second. 

(2.) The catechetical method renders the instruction too 
tedious and prolix. That the employment of the catechetical 
method does not engross more time than is compatible with the 
claims of our elementary schools, I have fully proved, by a 
thirty years' experience of it. It is, indeed, difficult at first. 
But as soon as the pupils acquire courage to speak out freely, 
then all goes on quickly enough ; and the pleasure of the little 
folks increases from week to week, with the free use of their 
own powers. 

The catechetical method, when rightly employed, impresses 
^ the instruction more deeply on the mind than, perhaps, any 
other method. By means of it, similar ideas are so associated 
in the minds of the pupils, that, on any exciting cause awakening 
one idea, the whole series is readily and vividly called up in the 
mind. But even if other methods were shorter, we should still 
prefer the catechetical method, as being the most effectuaL 
The greatest economist does not refuse to employ his money 
provided he is sure of thereby increasing it. Just so, the Edu- 
cator is aware that the time which, in certain stages of educa- 
tion, may seem, to a superficial observer, to be misspent, will, 
by and by, like money well employed, be repaid with a rich 
interest. 

(3.) The third objection — viz., that the catechetical method 
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is not saitable to all subjects — is least frequently heard, and 
most easily confuted. 

Must, then, any one method be either applied or applicable to 
the teaching of all branches of instruction ? This objection is 
just about as much worth as if one should complain tbat a razor 
was good for nothing, because its edge was spoiled by cutting 
bread with it ; for which purpose it was, of course, never in- 
tended. If a thing answers the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, it is all that ought to be expected from it. 

For instance, it is no more a valid objection against the cate- 
chetical method to say that Geography, some parts of Nataral 
Philosophy, &c., cannot be taught by it, so as to supersede the 
necessity of visible illustrations, than it would be a valid objec- 
tion against the method usually employed to impart religious 
instruction, to say that such method is not suited to the teaching 
of arithmetic, &c. 

(4.) The catechetical method, says the fourth class of our op- 
ponents, educates only in a one-sided manner. They allow that 
it may be employed with advantage to awaken and strengthen 
the understanding, but that this it effects at the expense of the 
other powers. The feelings, for, instance, say they, remain un- 
influenced. They further object, that the method analyses the 
ideas, and teaches the child himself to investigate and sift every- 
thing that comes under his notice ; and thus it treats the most 
sacred subjects as if they were mere matters of &ct, appealing 
to the reason only. Some of the specimens of the catechetical 
method that have been pablished are, I allow, open to these 
objections. Some of these writers appear to me in pretty much 
the same position as the organist to whom the chapel-master 
Newman said, that *' he committed no other fault tftan this, that he 
committed no fault :** and when begged to explain this Delphic 
saying, he added, that the attention he gave to all the minutisB, 
and the fear lest he should play the slightest grace falsely, so 
occupied his entire soul, that, though he played the notes cor- 
rectly, yet he did not infuse into the whole piece a proper spirit. 
But this is by no means the case with all the writers on the cate- 
chetical method ; and much less is it the case with the many 
worthy men who daily practise it. 

I myself think with pleasure on the happy years I spent as 
a village schoolmaster. I have epjoyed many happy hours, but 
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none have been more happy to me than those in which my 
upper classes imbibed from my moath, yea, warm from my 
heart, the words of the Lord — those truths of religion, which I 
had myself previously examined and carefully thought out, in 
order that I might the more deeply and vividly experience their 
truth and reality. 

Think ye — that at these times, when I was thus humbly en- 
deavouring to carry into practice that method for which I am 
now pleading, and when my labours were not unfrequently re- 
warded by the sympathetic tear of love — think ye— that on such 
occasions the feelings of either the teacher or the taught re- 
mained uninfluenced for good ? The cherished recollection of 
such scenes yet awakens in my bosom the tenderest sentiments 
of which my nature is susceptible. 

C5.) But "the catechetical method over-educates." Let us 
hear nothing of this complaint while our own peasantry, gene- 
rally, are yet unable to understand the simplest sermon ; and 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of our towns, though better 
clothed indeed, are not a whit before our peasantry in their, 
intellectual culture. Nor let such a complaint be heard while 
superstition finds everywhere her altars. Let us first duly 
extend education, before we entertain any fears about over- 
education. 

There are chly three ways in which, according to my view of 
the matter, there can be said to be an over-education : — First, 
when any one of the mental powers is developed and educated 
to the detriment of the other powers which remain uncultivated, 
and consequently, as it were, barren and useless. Secondly, 
where there is imparted a mass of inappropriate information, 
which is calculated to render m^n discontented with their social 
position, and thus to incapacitate them for the due discharge of 
their every-day duties. And, thirdly, • where the powers are 
exercised solely upon grovelling and unworthy subjects which 
are not calculated to promote a suitable human culture. But I 
need hardly say that to none of these charges is the catechetical 
method justly liable. 

The catechetical method, it is true, teaches our people to think 
for themselves; but who is there despotic enough to say that 
our people ought to be deprived of this, the most sacred of 
human rights ? 
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Bat, in conclnsion, shall I tell yoa with what, it seems to me, 
I might aptly compare the catechetical method? With the 
magistracy of Capua, mentioned by Livy. Perhaps this half- 
earnest, half-jocnlar anecdote may have escaped your memory. 
The sabstance of it is simply this. The people of Capna were 
load in their complaints that their magistracy was good for 
nothing. One of the inhabitants, who wished to preserve the 
magistracy in office, set to work in the following manner. He 
called the people together, and explained to them that he had 
observed that the present Senate had lost th<i confidence of the 
people. **Hear, hear I ^ lost it completely," shoated the em- 
bittered populace. '* In my opinion, therefore,^ rejoined the 
speaker, ** it oaght to be deposed. But of coarse the common- 
wealth cannot exist without any Senate at alL** ** No ; but a 
new election shall be made,^ shouted the people. ** That, too, 
is my opinion," retorted the speaker. Immediately, this one, 
that one, and the other one were proposed as members of the 
new magistracy. But soon all became tomult One party did 
not possess any reputation, another was known to have a bad 
one, a third was too young, too inexperienced — the fourth was 
too old, too powerless, and, besides, had never achieved anything 
remarkable. What was the end of all this ? The Senate was 
allowed to remain as it had been before, bat was cautioned not 
to abase its rights, and to allow the people to give an opinion 
on matten that concerned them ; and thus the a£fair was ami- 
cably arranged. Need I tell you whom the people of Capua 
resemble? 
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THE ELLIPTICAL METHOD. 

The adjective elliptical is formed from the Greek verb 
'Kihruty which signifies *' to leave out," &c. In this 
method the Teacher drops or leaves out in the course 
of the sentence, or instruction, a word or words, 
which he requires the pupils to supply. 

This method ought not to be used alone. When 
used by itself it is a very tame, tiresome, uninteresting, 
and inefficient method of imparting instruction. 

Combined with the catechetical method it is much 
less objectionable. In this way indeed, it may occa* 
sionally be had recourse to, in order to secure atten- 
tion with children of any age; but the younger* 
the pupils are, the more allowable, needful, and 
useful is the employment of this method. The ellip- 
tical method has been by some called the suggestive 
method, because that in it the Teacher, without 

* We are borne out in onr vie-ws of the undesirability of em- 
ploying the elliptical method to any considerable extent with 
elder children, by Mr. Gibson, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, who, in his Report on the Glasgow Normal Seminary, 
1841, observes — **My objections to the elliptical method are 
two : — First, I consider tiiat the frequency with which it is 
employed in the higher classes involves an unnecessary and un- 
profitable expenditure of time, does not demand from them any 
strenuous exertion of mental power, and originates in a mis- 
calculation of the amount of their intellectual development. 

** And, second, I think that by habituating them only to such 
simple exercises of thought, it has the tendency to give a dis- 
taste for studies demanding more vigorous mental application." 
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directly telling his pupils, suggests to them the word 
or words left out. 

The following are some of the more obvious rules 
in reference to its right employment : — 

1. The word or words left out should be pretty 
obvious. 

2. An ellipsis should not occur in a question. 

3. The voice ought not to be raised at the last word 
preceding the ellipsis, nor in any other way any inti- 
mation given that an ellipsis is about to be made ; for 
when this is done the pupils only give their attention 
at such times, and thus the utility of the method is 
frustrated. 

4. Do not tell part of the word or clause left out. — 
This when done renders the ellipsis useless. If the 
pupils cannot supply the part left out, it is better to 
go over the sentence again, requesting them at the 
same time to pay more strict attention. 

5. If after this they cannot supply the word or 
words correctly, let the Teacher, by retracing some 
of the steps gone over, and by simplifying his lan- 
guage, endeavour to ascertain the precise point from 
which the misunderstanding springs. 

6. The sentence in which the ellipsis is made ought 
not to be of such an ambiguous form as to admit of 
various words being supplied. 

7. When the word or words are incorrectly supplied 
it will often be found the best plan, where it can be 
done, to lead the pupils by questions to detect and 
correct their own errors. 

8. Several of the counsels and cautions given in 
respect to the employment of the catechetical method 
are nearly as applicable to the elliptical method, but 
need not here be repeated. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE HEUBISTICAL METHOD. 

(1.) The adjective heuristicalia formed from the 
Greek verb evpiaKWy which means " to find out what 
is sought for," &c. In this method the matter of 
instruction is generally presented in the form of pre- 
composed questions, whose solutions the pupils are 
required to find out — as, for instance, in the case of 
Arithmetic, Algebra, &c. It is obvious that there 
may be two varieties of this method. The matter 
may be presented in a complex form, and requiring 
the application of analysis in order to arrive at the 
truth sought for, as in the case of many branches of 
the Mathematics, Parsing, &c. 

Should it be necessary to speak of such variety, and 
a distinct name be required for it, it may be called 
the analytico'heuristical method. 

(2.) But instead of being given in a complex form 
the mere elements may be given to the pupils, and 
from these they may be required to construct a whole 
— as, for instance, when lists of common words are 
given which they are required to form into sentences 
making sense ; or, when the latitudes and longitudes 
of a number of the salient points of a coast line of a 
country are given to the pupils, and from these they 
are required to draw an approximation to the form 
of the country; or, when the heads of a subject 

H 
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for composition are given, and in other cases : this 
maj be denominated the fyntkeHco-henristical method. 

(3.) The heuristical and the catechetical methods 
are like in many points, but also differ in man j points. 

The heuristicid method maj present the instruction 
in the form of questions as well as the catechetical 
method, but the nature of the questions is, in each 
case, different. 

(4.) The heuristical method requires the greater 
self-effort on the part of the pupiL In it he must be 
his own guide in evolying the knowledge, the Teacher 
only occasionally assisting as need may be ; but in 
the catechetical method the Teacher is the constant 
guide and takes the lead throughout in the eliciting 
of the information. 

(5.) In the heuristical method the pupil knows 
from the first what is the object of his search, or of 
his exercise. But in the catechetical method the 
point or object of the lesson may not become eyident 
to him till the close, or nearly the close, of the process 
by which the information has been elicited. 

(6.) The knowledge that is properly acquired by 
the heuristical method is likely to be more strongly 
impressed upon the pupil's mind than that acquired 
by the catechetical method : because, in the former 
case, a greater, and more exclusively self-effort is 
required on the part of the pupil to make the acqui- 
sition. 

(7.) The catechetical method, in general, affords a 
greater amount of illustrations and facilities, and the 
mental activity that it awakens and calls forth is 
therefore of a lower, and, in a certain sense, more 
mechanical kind than that called into exercise by th^ 
heuristical method. 
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(8.) In some respects therefore the latter is supe- 
rior to the former. But in actual practice a judicious 
union of the several methods, according to circum- 
stances, ought to be preferred. 

(9.) It is, however, obvious that the heuristical 
method cannot be emplojed in all branches of school- 
instruction, nor to an equal extent in all the classes. 

In the lower classes it can only be employed, if at 
all, to a very limited extent. 

(10.) Those branches of instruction that appeal 
most directly to the understanding and the reason 
afford the best scope for the employment of the heu- 
ristical method, as in Geometry, Algebra, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, some branches of Religious Instruction, &c. 

(11.) The Teacher ought not to employ the heu- 
ristical method much, nor trust much to it, till the 
pupils have been well-grounded in the fundamental 
principles of the subject to which the method is 
applied. 

To give one familiar illustration, collections of 
arithmetical questions ought not to be put into the 
hands of the pupils to be solved by the heuristical 
method, until they have been so far instructed by 
other methods in the principles of Arithmetic as to 
have, at least to some extent, a rational knowledge of 
the processes that they employ. 

(12.) On the other hand, class-teaching, which is 
a variety of the catechetical method, and in which 
each member in the class takes a step in the process, 
ought not to be too long nor too exclusively employed. 

In the latter case, a sufficient amount of self-re- 
liance is not acquired, and the attainments thus made 
are altogether too much a matter of mechanism and 
routine. 

H 2 
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(13.) Previously to employing the lieuristical me- 
thod, the Teacher ought to solve some of the exer- 
cises in the presence of the pupils, explaining each 
step as he proceeds, and taking care that such ex- 
planations are rightly understood. 

(14.) The exercises, too, ought not to be too easy 
nor too difficult, but to be graduated in strict confor- 
mity with the knowledge that the pupils have already 
acquired ; proceeding, of course, from the easy to the 
difficult. 

(15.) Besides attending to these precautions, the 
Teacher should take care to convince himself that 
the pupil understands, as fully and clearly as may be^ 
the several exercises as he proceeds. 

One method among others of ascertaining this, is 
by giving considerable variety to the exercises, in the 
working of which the Teacher should afford as little 
assistance as possible, and never but when it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

(16.) A useful way of carrying out in practice 
the heuristical method, is prescribing exercises to be 
done out of school-hours, e. g. either in the evening 
or in the morning. This plan, in our elementary 
schools, is perhaps not so generally and so systemati- 
cally acted upon as it deserves to be. We are aware 
it is sometimes complained that there is no single 
manual containing a sufficient quantity and variety 
of materials suited to the purpose. If, however, the 
utility and importance of such exercises were once 
generally recognised, such a want, there is no doubt, 
would speedily be supplied. 

The usual and, perhaps, best plan in such a case is, 
to dictate to the pupils the exeVcises which they write 
on their slates. Or the Teacher may write the exer- 
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else on the Black Board, and allow them to copy it 
from the Board. The examination of the exercises 
usually forms the first lesson in the morning. 

(17.) In many private schools the heuristical 
method is had recourse to, and trusted to, far too 
much. The pupils are taught, or attempted to be 
taught, too much by the intervention of books, and 
too little by the direct influence of living mind upon 
mind. And here we may observe, that the moment 
the exercises performed by this method become a dead 
thing — a mere matter of mechanism or routine, a 
blind following of a rule — that moment is the method 
itself abused. All instruction, whether by this or 
(kny other method, in order that it may be effective, 
must be to the pupil a living thing. 

(18.) It must also be acknowledged that in some 
of our elementary schools a fault of an opposite kind 
may occasionally be detected. In them the pupils are 
kept too much in leading-strings ; have too much as- 
sistance given them by the Teacher. This is, perhaps, 
most likely to happen in schools in which many col- 
lective lessons are given. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE DOKIMASTICAL METHOD. 

(1.) The adjective dokimastical is formed from the 
Greek verb 5o«:«/iaf w, " to prove/* &c. ; and the dis- 
tinctive feature of the method is that it is employed, 
not so much to teach as to examine; not to impart 
but to prove what has already been acquired. It 
differs from the catechetical method, in that it does 
not aim at conveying, in a direct form, anything new 
to the pupil, but endeavours to recall to his mind, 
with clearness and precision, matters previously ac- 
quired and treasured up in the memory. 

The adjective examinatory conveys very much the 
same idea as '^ dokimastical," and should the reader 
prefer it, he may substitute the former for the latter. 

(2.) Although this method, as we have said, aims 
chiefly at awakening impressions that slumber, as it 
were, in the pupil, and recalling to his memory matters, 
it may be, partially forgotten, yet the skilful teacher 
is aware that he can by such means instruct also ; and 
the method itself may, therefore, be justly regarded 
as a method of teaching. 

(3.) In general, the same qualities are required in 
questions in the dokimastical or examinatory method, 
as in the catechetical method, only that in the former 
the questions should be more searching and, as it 
were, less suggestive than in the latter. 

(4.) In repetitions of what has been previously ac- 
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quired, the dokimastical method should be employed 
as purely as may be. The utility of repetitions is 
greatly lessened, when the Teacher affords the same 
facilities and illustrations that he may haye found 
necessary in teaching the subject for the first time. 
The dokimastical method ought, therefore, to be 
always employed in such recapitulations as those 
recommended in Rule 4, page 33. 

(5.) Suppose, for instance, the pupils have ac- 
quired a knowledge of any rule or rules in Arithmetic, 
the Teacher may, by a number of searching questions 
on the dokimastical method, test the accuracy of their 
attainments, and at the same time confirm their 
knowledge of the subject. 

(6.) The dokimastical method is also usefully em- 
ployed by the Teacher, as a first step, in testing the 
extent of knowledge possessed by his pupils on any 
subject respecting which he may wish to impart in- 
formation to them. He thus makes sure that his 
instruction is fundamental, and built upon a right 
foundation. 

(7.) In the upper classes, the following will be found 
an excellent plan of employing the dokimastical 
method — occasionally at least. Suppose the class 
has finished a reading lesson ; read the passage twice 
or thrice ; for, in general, long lessons are not de- 
sirable. Let the books be closed, and let each pupil, 
or any that may be called upon, give an account in 
their own language of what is taught in the lesson ; 
dividing, of course, the whole into portions. If the 
lesson is poetry, a paraphrase may be given of the 
passage. But, whether poetry or prose, the pupil's 
account of the lesson, though given in his oum wardSy 
must always be substantially the same as the book. 

H 4 
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This exercise may be found difficult at first, but if 
persisted in, it maj be accomplished ; especially if the 
pupils be properly drilled in the meanings and ap- 
plications of words. And if the exercise should be 
found rather difficult, we can assure the Teacher, 
that it is one which he will find very beneficial to the 
mental development of his pupils. 

(8.) When the pupils of the class are permitted to 
question each other, the questions are, of course, 
purely dokimastical. Where places are taken in the 
class, the pupils are sometimes allowed to question, 
or, as it is called, challenge each other, beginning at 
the bottom of the class. .The pupil who asks the 
question puts it to some one higher in the class than 
himself. — K the party asked cannot answer, he who 
proposed the question answers it, and, at the same 
time, takes the place of him who failed. The pupil 
who goes down, if prepared, may put a question to 
any one above him in the class ; and so on in suc- 
cession. 

(9.) Sometimes a pupil is taken out in front of the 
class, and made, as it were, the butt of the whole 
class ; that is, any one in the class may put any ques- 
tion whatever to him, within the limits, of course, to 
which the exercise extends. So long as the party 
out continues to answer every question put to him, 
he is considered victor ; but as soon as he fails he 
loses his post of honour, and he who posed him 
takes it. 

(10.) This plan is perhaps most usually employed 
in Infant-schools, but the exercise seems equally ap- 
plicable to Juvenile schools. 

All these plans are useful and valuable, if employed 
in an earnest and a proper spirit, but everything 
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. depends upon this. In the absence of such a spirit, 
they may readily enough be converted into burlesque. 

(11.) One other way of employing the dokimastical 
method may be mentioned as inferior in utility to 
none of those already named ; we refer to the plan of 
testing the extent to which the pupils have profited 
from the instructions imparted to them, by requiring 
them to write, in their own language, an abstract or 
summary of what they have learned from the lesson 
or lessons that they have received on any subject. 

(12.) This exercise is still more difficult than that 
of narrating viva voce the substance of the instruc- 
tion. — But whatever difficulty may at first be found 
to attend it, its utility and importance, in several 
points of view, are so obvious and so great, that a 
vigorous effiart ought to be made to carry it out ; at 
least in the upper classes of the school. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THS DIALOGICAL METHOD. 

(1.) The adjective dialogical is formed from the 
noun dialogue, which signifies a conference or conver- 
sation between two or more persons. In the dialogi- 
cal method the Teacher and learner mutually change 
places, as it were, and seem for the time upon an 
equal footing with respect to their knowledge of the 
subject. In this respect, the dialogical method is 
clearly distinguished from the other methods already 
spoken of. 

(2.) The dialogue is probably most effectively and 
interestingly conducted, when the individuals en- 
gaging in it are nearly equal in point of attainments ; 
or at least, when he, who may possess the superior 
knowledge, does not so obtrude his superiority as to 
make the others feel their inferiority ; and to conduct 
it in this way requires great tact.* 

" For conversation, in its better part, 
Most be esteem'd a gift, and not an art 

• From the following rule, "by Steele, the teacher may possibly 
be able to glean a hint " I would establish,'* says he, ** but 
one great general rule in conversation, which is this, that men 
should not talk to please themselves, but those that hear thenu 
This would make them consider whether what they speak be 
worth hearing ; whether there be either wit or sense in what 
they are about to say ; and whether it be adapted to the time 
when, the place where, and the person to whom it is spoken." 
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Yet mach depends, as in the tiller's toil. 

On culture, and the sowing of the soiL 

Words learn*d by rote, a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking is not always to converse ; 

Not more distinct from harmony divine. 

The constant creaking of a country sign." — Cowpeb. 

(3.) From this view of the matter,, it may seem, 
that in the higher sense of the term, the dialogical 
method cannot find a place in our elementary schools ; 
and this is, in part, true. 

We have already observed (page 82) that the pupils 
may, at the discretion of the Teacher, and within 
proper limits, be permitted to propose their difficulties 
to him in the form of questions. They may also be 
permitted and even encouraged to ask the Teacher at 
proper times for additional information respecting 
matters that may come under their notice, and which 
may excite a degree of curiosity to become acquainted 
with them, which they have not themselves the 
means of satisfying. 

(4.) Such an exercise as this, properly conducted, 
becomes, in fact, a kind of dialogue, and affords the 
Teacher an excellent opportunity of conveying infor- 
mation in a pleasing, insinuating, and interesting 
manner ; and that, too, at the very moment when such 
instruction is likely to be received with the best 
effect. For most teachers will probably agree with 
Paley, that unless some curiosity be excited, before it 
is attempted to be satisfied, the labour of the Teacher 
is lost ; when information is not desired it is seldom 
retained. 

(5.) It is in reference to a laudable curiosity of 
this kind, that a French writer observes — " All phi- 
losophy is founded on these two things^— that we 
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have a great deal of curiosity, and very bad eyes. In 
astronomy, for example, if our eyes were better, we 
should then see distinctly, whether the stars really 
are, or are not, so many suns, illuminating worlds of 
their own ; and if, on the other hand, we had less 
curiosity, we should then care very little about this 
knowledge ; which would come pretty nearly to the 
same thing. But we wish to know more than we see, 
and there lies the difficulty. Even if we saw well the 
little which we do see, this would at least be some 
small knowledge gained. But we observe it different 
from what it is ; and thus it happens that a true phi- 
losopher passes his life in not believing in what he 
sees, and in labouring to guess what is altogether 
beyond his sight." * 

(6.) The domestic circle, in general, no doubt 
affords a much more favourable scene for the employ- 
ment of the dialogical method than the public school, 
yet the method itself, we trust, is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the bringing of it under the 
Teacher's notice. 

(7.) The extent to which it can be employed in an 
ordinary elementary school must depend so much 
upon circumstances that it is not easy to lay down 
definite rules upon the subject. We may, however, 
observe, that in the employment of the catechetical 
method, and especially with young children, the in- 
struction will often be rendered more interesting, if 
the process assume the spirit of a dialogue, rather 
than consist of pure question and answer. 

(8.) In some boarding-schools, and also in some of 
our common elementary schools, the practice of the 

* Fontenelle, Ploralite des Mondes, Conversat I. 
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elder pupils taking occasional walks into the country, 
in the company of the Teacher, has heen introduced 
with good effect. Such occasions afford favourable 
opportunities for the employment of the dialogical 
method. Those acquainted with the plans which 
Pestalozzi himself pursued and advocated, and also 
with those which M. de Fellenberg still pursues in 
his establishment at Hofwyl, are aware how much 
importance these great Educationists attach to such 
occasional excursions into the country, and the happy 
effects to which they are made subservient. 
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CHAP. vin. 

THE AKBOAMATICAL METHOD. 

(b.) The second of the principal forms in which 
instruction may be conveyed, is that in which the 
Teacher imparts it in a direct manner, without the 
pupils taking any part in the process. 

(1.) From the circuuLstance of the pupils merely 
listening, this has been called the akroamatical method, 
from the Greek verb aKpoaofmi, "to listen." 

(2.) The employment of this method presupposes 
that the pupils possess the power of steadily fixing 
their attention on a subject, and following with intel- 
ligence a continuous discourse. The ability to do 
this, simple as it may appear, will, however, be found 
to exist but to a limited extent in common elementary 
schools. 

(3.) In such schools, therefore, this method can 
never become a predominant one, and ought, in 
general, to be only occasionally employed in connec- 
tion with the catechetical and heuristical methods, 
by means of which the Teacher can test whether the 
instruction imparted by the akroamatical method has 
been rightly understood, and duly impressed on the 
minds of his pupils. 

(4.) The teaching of history, sacred and profane, 
as also geography, will afford opportunities for the 
employment, to a certain extent, of this method. The 
Teacher, as we have elsewhere observed, can only 
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calculate upon securing and preserving the undivided 
attention of his pupils, when he brings before them 
that which interests them ; and this deserves to be 
especially borne in mind in the employment of the 
akroamatical method. 

(5.) This method may also be employed with ad- 
vantage on occasions when the Teacher addresses him- 
self more particularly to die feelings of his pupils ; such 
as in the case of religious instruction^ &c. 

We need hardly add that in its employment the 
general rules of teaching given in Section III., ought, 
of course, to be observed. 

Of this method there are several varieties. 

I. — (1.) When the Teacher causes the pupils to 
repeat after him, either individually or simultaneously, 
the language that he himself employs, whether such 
language be his own or that of a book, as in the case 
of teaching scripture-texts, psalms, hymns, &c. This 
plan is usefully employed in the lower classes of a 
school where the pupils are young, and their minds, 
of course, to a great extent unfurnished^ and their 
power of correct utterance and expression yet un- 
formed. 

(2.) It may also be advantageously employed in any 
of the classes, even up to the most advanced, in cor- 
recting faulty pronunciation, faults in reading, &c., 
from whatever cause such faults may arise. There 
are some teachers who think that such faults are most 
easily and effectively corrected by the employment of 
the simultaneous method ; while others hold, that in- 
dividual instruction, in such cases, is the better and 
more effectual plan. 

II. — (1.) Dictation^ as a scholastic exercise, is, 
strictly speaking, a variety of the akroamatical method, 
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though we have incidentallj referred to it as a means 
of carrjing into practice the heuristical method. 

Dictation may be employed for a two-fold purpose ; 
— (i.) either as a means of teaching spelling, or (ii.) 
as a means of conveying information. 

(2.) Some teachers, on account of the difficulties 
inseparable from dictation-exercises, and the time 
which they absorb, have been inclined to discontinue 
them altogether, as being too hard for the pupils of 
our elementary schools. But such a conclusion, how- 
ever plausible in many cases, must be regarded as 
hasty and founded on a misapprehension. It is surely 
not too much to require of such schools that they 
should furnish the pupils, who remain for a reason- 
able period in them, with the pftwer of expressing 
their thoughts upon simple subjects in a correct and 
intelligible manner ; and, in the absence of exercises 
in dictation and composition, we know not how this 
can be accomplished. 

(3.) It is not our present purpose to go into mi- 
nute details respecting the best mode of conducting 
dictation-exercises, &c. ; but in the meantime, we 
have much pleasure in directing attention to the 
following hints by " Amicus." They appeared in the 
January No. of the English Journal of Education^ 
1844. 



General Rules for Writing by Dictation. 

1. Never let the children write what they do not understand. 

2. Select sach sentences as will interest the children, 

3. Select such sentences as will improve the children. 

4. Let the sentences be short, and let their writing be looked 
orer frequently. 
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5. Make the whole class write the same sentence at the same 
time. 

6. All numbers should be written by dictation, and never 
copied. 

Observations on Writing from Dictation^ 

1. As the children will write on slates, we mast endeaTonrto 
make them do so correctly ; and rather than lay a great stress 
on the writing itself, only take care not to allow them to perform 
the task in a sloTenly manner. 

2. In the lower classes familiar words should be selected — as 
"cat," "dog,** "pig," &c. ; and it may not be inconvenient to 
have some copies of such words written out large, in order to 
guide the children at first in the formation of their letters. 

S. The short sentences should be used— as, "it is a pig,** and 
the scale must go on rising, till the children can write without 
difficulty what they have read. 

4. When the. reading lesson is over, all the more difficult 
words should be written : — first, for the sake of teaching the 
children to spell them ; and secondly, that they may understand 
them ; and there is no way by which this end is more effectually 
answered than by forming the words in question into a new 
sentence. 

5. It is frequently very useful to take a subject, and then to 
make the children mention parts of it, which the rest shall write 
down. 

6. Sentences framed of words which are spelt differently, ac- 
cording to their meaning, form a very amusing exercise for the 
more advanced children. 

7. When it is desired to convey any special instruction to the 
children, it is done very conyeniently, by making them write 
the explanation dictated by the teacher. 

8. It is frequently very useful to write out sentences which 
the children have learnt by rote, as this exercise gives an accu- 
racy to their knowledge which it would be very difficult other- 
vrise to convey — e*g. the Lord's Prayer, the Belief, the Ten 
Commandments, and portions of the Liturgy. 

"In the employment of dictation-exercises, the principal 
difficulty to be overcome," says Mr. M'Leod, in an article in the 
I 
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English Journal of EdueaHonj ** is that of correctiDg every i 
take on the slate of every child. To attempt this would extend 
such an exercise far beyond the time commonly set apart for it. 
If there were time sufficient, such a minute inyestigation would 
indeed amply repay the teacher for all his labour. When such 
a plan, however, is not practicable, the following methods may 
be adopted. First, choose one slate from the mass, generaDy 
the one in which the greatest blunders are expected to be found ; 
go through every sentence slowly and distinctly, drawing the 
pencil through every mis-spelt word, causing some boy to spell 
the word correctly, and everyone who has the same word incor- 
rectly spelt to draw his pencil through it at the same time, 
and to put in its place, or above it, the same word in its correct 
form. In like manner, go through every succeeding sentence, 
till the whole exercise is completed. Secondly, go regularly 
through the class, causing each boy to spell that word, which, in 
order of sequence, falls to his turn — word by word — boy by 
boy — till the whole lesson has been gone through. Thirdfy^ 
. whilst reading out the words or sentences, the teacher can go 
round the class, and wherever an error is seen, the pencil is to be 
drawn through that word. These mis-spelt words are then to be 
given to the class at the termination of the exercLse.** 

III. — Narrating or telling Anecdotes, 4"^., is a 
variety of the akroamatical method. . This method, 
in the hands of a skilful Teacher, is a very interesting 
one, but is limited in its application. There are per- 
haps few things more difficult to excel in, than that 
of telling a story or anecdote in an effective manner. 
Hence the comparatively few persons that are to be 
met with who possess this qualification in an eminent 
degree. Several books have been published with a 
view of supplying teachers with tales for the school- 
room. If such works are employed, it ought to be 
with proper discrimination. 

The Teacher should also take care that his stories 
be essentially true. In their earlier years children do 
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not recognise the fact, that most important truths 
may be imparted under the garb of fiction. 

IV. — Prelecting^ or giving Lectures, as a means of 
instruction, may be ranked under the present head. 
Such lectures in an ordinary school ought to be had 
recourse to but sparingly, and addressed chiefly to the 
upper classes. 

V. — (1.) Teaching by means of visible illustra- 
tions, or, what, for the want of a better expression, 
we shall call the exhibitary method^ may also be classed 
as a variety of the akroamatical method. 

We have already observed that " in general, when- 
ever it can be done, it is well to bring the subject of 
instruction before the bodily eyes as well as the mind*s 
eye of the pupil." It is by means of the exhibitory 
method that this is accomplished. 

(2.) It has been said "the eye remembers." 
This is true in more senses than one. For instance, 
most persons have probably been assisted in finding 
a passage in a book, when they had forgotten its pre- 
cise words, and even the words of the context, by 
remembering that the passage in question was on the 
right hand, or left hand page, near the top or bottom 
of the page, &c., and so in other instances. The cer- 
tainty, too, of the character of the information con- 
veyed by means of the eye has almost passed into a 
proverb: "seeing is believing." 

(3.) Visible illustrations may be useful in impart- 
ing to children clear and accurate impressions, even 
in a variety of simple subjects, as well as in others 
confessedly more complex and difficult. This appears 
to be the opinion of those placed over the elementary 
schools of Holland. In these schools are to be found 
real models of the standard weights and measures of 
I 2 
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Holland. The sam» thing has been recommended bj 
Dr. Dick in his, "Mental Illumination, &c." Th^ 
following are his suggestions. 

" Care should be taken to convey to the pupil's mind a well- 
defined idea of the relative value of nuwey— the different 
measares of lengthy and their proportions to one another — the 
relative hulks or size of the measures of solidity and capcunty — 
angular measures, or the divisions of the circle — square measure 
— and the measure of time. The value of money may be easily 
represented by placing six penny pieces, or twelve half-pennies, 
in a row, and placing a sixpence opposite to them as the valu^ 
in silver ; by laying five shillings in a similar row, with a crown 
piece opposite ; and twenty shillings, or four crowns, with a 
sovereign opposite, as their value in gold ; and so on, with regard 
to other species of money. To convey a clear idea of measures of 
length, in every school there should be accurate models or stan- 
dards of an tncA, a/oo/, a yardy and a pole. The relative propor- 
tions which these measures bear to each other should be familiarly 
illustrated, and certain objects fixed upon, either in the school or 
the adjacent premises, such as the length of a table, the breadth 
of a walk, the extent of a bed of flowers, &c., by which the 
lengths and proportions of such measures may be indelibly im- 
printed on the mind. The number of yards or poles in a furlong 
or in a mile, and the exact extent of such lineal dimensions, may 
be ascertained by actual measurement, and then posts may be 
fixed at the extremities of the distance, to serve as a standard of 
such measures. The measures of surface may be represented 
by square boards, an inch, a foot, and a yard square. The 
extent of a perch or rod may be shown by marking a plot of that 
dimension in the school area or garden ; and the superficies of 
an acre may be exhibited by setting off a square plot ia an ad- 
jacent field, which shall contain the exact number of yards or 
links in that dimension, and marking its boundaries with posts, 
trenches, furrows, hedges, or other contrivances. Measures of 
capadty and solidity should be represented by models or stan- 
dard measures. The gill, the pint, the quart, and the gallon, 
the peck, and the bushel, should form a part of the furniture of 
every school, in order that their relative dimensions may be 
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clearly perceived. The idea of a solid foot may be represented 
by a box made exactly of that dimension ; and the weights used 
in conmierce may be exhibited both to the eye and sense^of 
feeling by haying an ounces a pound, a stones and a hundred 
weight, made of cast iron, presented to view in their rehitive 
sizes, and by caasing the pupil occasionally to lift them, and 
feel their relative weight Where these weights and measures 
cannot be conveniently obtained, a general idea of their relative 
size may be imparted by means of figures. Angular measure, or 
the divisions of the circle, might be represented by means of a 
very large circle, divided into degrees and minutes, formed on a 
thin deal board or pasteboard; and two indexes might be made 
to revolve on its centre, for the purpose of exhibiting angles of 
different degrees of magnitude, and showing what is meant by 
the measurement of an angle by degrees and minutes. It might 
also be divided into twelve parts, to mark the signs or great 
divisions of the zodiac. From the want of exhibitions of this 
kind, and the necessary explanations, young persons generally 
entertain very confused conceptions on such subjects, and have 
no distinct ideas of the difference between minutes of time and 
minutes of space. In attempting to convey an idea of the rela- 
tive proportions of duration, we should begin by presenting a 
specific illustration of the unit of time, namely, the duration of a 
second. This may be done by causing a pendulum 39)th inches 
in length to vibrate, and desiring the pupils to mark the time 
which intervenes between its passing fVom one side of the curve 
to the other, or by reminding them that the time in which we 
deliberately pronounce the word twenty^one nearly corresponds 
to a second. The duration of a minute may be shown by causing 
the pendulum to vibrate sixty times, or by counting deliberately 
from twenty to eighty. The hours, half-hours, and quarters may 
be illustrated by means of a common clock; and the pupils 
might occasionally be required to note the interval that elapses 
during the performance of any scholastic exercise. The idea of 
weeks, months, and years might be conveyed by means of a large 
circle, or long strip of pasteboard, which might be made either to 
run along one side of the school, or to go quite round it. This strip 
or circle might be divided into three hundred and sixty-five or 
diree hundred and sixty-six equal parts, and into twelve great 
divisions corresponding to the months, and fifty-two divisions 
i3 
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CHAR rx. 

CLASS-TEACmNG. 

(1.) In order to have efficient class-teaching, it is 
desirable that the pupils should be classified, as nearly 
ais may be, according to their attainments ; that they 
should be conveniently arranged for hearing each 
other, and that each pupil should be furnished with 
a class-book. The Teacher, too, ought to be so 
posted as to see the whole class at a glance without 
moving. 

(2.) Suppose the class thus arranged and furnished, 
the object to be aimed at is, that while but one pupil, 
in general, speaks at one time, all should attend, and 
all should simultaneously learn whatever is brought 
under the notice of the class. The plan which one 
sometimes finds in operation does not appear to be 
best calculated to accomplish this object. According 
to the plan alluded to, the first child begins, the 
second goes on; and so on consecutively. Thus, 
once begun, like a machine wound up, all goes on 
till the class have all read. To such an extent is 
this spirit of routine sometimes carried, that we have 
heard of a lesson ending in the middle of one of our 
Saviour's Parables; and that for no other reason, 
than that the class had all read. Where this spirit 
of routine prevails, it too often happens that absolute 
correctness is not sufficiently valued nor attended to. 
For instance, in reading, some regard it as a matter 
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of indifference whether a few letters be added, left 
out, or changed, provided the sense be not altogether 
marred, and the pupil succeed in getting through 
the sentence, in his own fashion, without coming to a 
stand. 

(3.) Instead of this, we would "suggest that the 
reading, or other class-exercise, should proceed in 
something like the following manner. For instance, 
suppose a class to consist of 24, the order might be 
thus : let the 1st read, then the 9th, then the 17th ; 
again, the 2nd, the 10th, and the 18 th ; and so on till 
all have read. Or, acting upon the same principle, 
any other division might be adopted that the Teacher 
might prefer. With the same number, hj reading 
successively in four places, the order would be thus : 
— the 1st, the 7th, the 13th, the 19th, and so on^ 
The following are some of the advantages of this plan 
over that of reading seriatim. The pupils, if disposed, 
cannot so easily count the verses or sentences that 
may fall to them. The turn of each throughout 
the class seems to be nearer than when they read 
seriatim. All the bad readers do not read consecu- 
tively, &c. &c. 

Perhaps a still better plan would be, for the Teacher 
to call upon any pupil he pleases, so that no one 
would know who was to read next, and the attention 
of all would be thus kept on the stretch* The 
Teacher would not, of course, fail to call upon any 
pupil that he might suspect of inattention; and, indeed, 
it is well to do this, whatever plan of reading may be 
adopted. The Teacher ought to be upon the alert 
to prevent inattention and listlessness, which, among 
children, are contagious. 

(4.) It would be superfluous to dwell here upon 
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the importance of thorough accuracy. A Teacher who 
allows mistakes to pass uncorrected commits a double 
fault. He not only does not teach the pupil what is 
right, but he creates in him, or allows him to acquire, 
habits of inaccuracy and carelessness, which are, at a 
later period, exceedingly difficult to overcome. It 
were easy to illustrate this point at length, but we 
forbear. 

(5.) The Teacher, when he is hearing a class, 
should not attempt to do any other thing at the same 
time ; e,g,io look over sums, &c. ; on the contrary, he 
ought always to read with the class. His own marked 
attention has a tendency to excite attention in the 
class. Example here, as elsewhere, is omnipotent. 
This attention to the lesson does not, however, prevent 
an efficient teacher from keeping the whole class 
under his eye. 

(6.) In the lower classes we prefer reading by 
sentences to reading by lines or verses ; and in the 
higher classes, where tolerable fluency has been 
attained, we prefer reading by short paragraphs to 
reading by sentences, especially where the sentences 
are short. 

(7.) When a pupil makes a mistake in any class- 
exercise, he should be interrupted, and, in general, 
may be allowed a moment to correct himself. This 
seems to be better than that he should be summarily 
corrected by the Teacher, before being conscious 
scarcely of having made a mistake, and without being 
allowed a chance of detecting for. himself what gave 
rise to it. In a well conducted class this may all be 
the work of a moment. If the pupil hesitates to 
correct himself, his class-fellows, who are prepared 
to do so, may show that they are, by holding out 
their hands. But there should be no snapping, nor 
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shouting out, before they are, by being pointed tot, 
desired to speak. 

(8.) In reading, the practice of spelling words 
should not be encouraged ; and, we think, ought only 
to be had recourse to as a last resort. Close atten- 
tion, without naming the letters, seems to be a more 
usefal plan. When a pupil stumbles at a hard word, 
some teachers make the whole class spell the word 
simultaneously. If, however, any peculiarity or real 
difficulty in pronunciation, &c., should occur, let the 
word, &c., be fully analysed, and pronounced sylla- 
bically and distinctly. It may also be written on 
the Black Board, and referred to at the end of 
the lesson, or after the lapse of some time, as the 
Teacher may think best. In this way impediments 
may, a few at a time, be effectually removed. 

(9.) In reading and in class-exercises generally, a 
drawling, or what may be called a school-toney should 
be avoided. In whatever school a tone of this kind 
exists, it is the fault of the school, and not of the 
pupils. It may be difficult, or even impracticable, to 
overcome entirely peculiarities of dialect, &c. ; but 
these are not what we at present object to. YThat 
we object to, and greatly dislike, is that unnatural 
drawl, which, for want of a recognised epithet by 
which to designate it, we have called a school-tone. 
That it is, as we have said, the fault of the school in 
which such a tone is allowed to exist, may be easily 
enough proved. It only requires one to compare the 
tone of voice in which such pupils speak to their 
parents, or their comrades in the playground, with 
that which they employ in the school. Whoever 
will do this will be surprised at the difference he will 
detect, and will, we think, be convinced of the pro- 
priety of our epithet schooUtone. 
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This drawling tone often prevails most in exercises 
in which it is most to be deprecated ; e. g. in reading 
the Scriptures, and in religious instruction generally. 
In religious exercises of all kinds, it is verj desirable 
that the tone of voice should be natural ; and that the 
whole demeanour of the pupils should be free from 
unnecessary constraint When this is the case, they 
are in a favourable condition to be duly impressed by 
such exercises ; for the tnamier and spirit in which 
exercises of this kind are conducted, are of the highest 
importance ; and this is especially true in reference to 
children. Ev^ery practical teacher is aware, too, that 
the tone of voice in which one reads has something, 
or rather a great deal, to do with the right under* 
standing of what is read. 

(10.) It may not be altogether superfluous to remark 
here, that the Teacher, in examining a class in any 
exercise, as in teaching generally, ought never to 
attempt to go beyond his depth. There are some 
things which one does not at all know ; and there are 
others, which one knows only obscurely, and cannot, 
therefore, properly explain to others. Why should 
the Teacher, more than any other individual, be 
ashamed, if need be, to acknowledge this? The 
Teacher's best course, in general, is, probably, to 
prudently avoid touching upon such topics. He may, 
however, make a note of them ; and, at a proper time, 
use his best diligence to acquaint himself with them^ 
In giving such simple hints, we do not intend, by any 
means, to derogate from the just dignity of the 
Teacher. In conclusion, we should very much doubt 
the efficiency of that teacher's instructions, who 
should tell us, that he never did, and never does, feel 
his own want of knowledge adequate to the require- 
ments of his office. 
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CHAP. X. 

GALLEBT-LESSONS. 

(1.) By gallerj, or collective lessons, we here mean 
instruction, whatever may be the subject, imparted to 
children collected together, by being seated in a gallery, 
which is the most convenient apparatus for this pur- 
pose. In schools, however, in which there is no 
gallery, its place may be partially supplied by placing 
the forms parallel to each other, and so near as only 
to admit the children to pass conveniently between 
them. When the latter arrangement is adopted, a 
raised platform will be found convenient for the 
Teacher, as it enables him to see the most distant 
children. 

(2.) Gallery-lessons do not, strictly speaking, con- 
stitute a method of teaching. We here employ the 
expression, more in conformity with general usage, 
. than from a conviction of its appropriateness. - In 
giving gallery-lessons, one or other of the methodat of 
teaching, that have already been noticed, will be em- 
ployed, either singly or in combination. We may, 
however, here observe, that the employment of any 
method is generally found by an inexperienced 
teacher to be far more difficult with a large number 
of children in the gallery than with a single class. 
Collective teaching, in the gallery or otherwise, does, 
vin fact, magnify, or, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, intensify all the results or effects, good or bad, 
of the instruction ; and this it does, chiefly, through 
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the sympathy of numbers. A lesson or explanation, 
&c., which, addressed to a single class, might appear 
passable, if given as a collective lesson, might be 
detected, if not as erroneous, yet as wanting in com- 
pleteness and effect; so much is this the case, that 
probably the Teacher himself would feel embarrassed 
and dissatisfied with the same treatment of a subject 
before a gallery, which, before a single class, appeared 
to him suitable enough. On the other hand, a lesson 
given to a large number of children is calculated to 
produce a better and more lasting impression, than 
when addressed to a small number. This is trile, at 
least, in reference to many subjects. Hence it 
comes, that the gallery-lesson forms in a great 
measure, a test of the powers of the Teacher. Many 
an inexperienced teacher, who can teach and manage 
his school tolerably satisfactorily when distributed 
into classes, finds himself sorely pressed, and, it may 
be, well nigh discomfited, when he has a great portion 
of the school before him in the gallery. 

(3.) In order to acquire, what may be called, an 
intellectual mastery over his pupils when collected 
together, the Teacher must endeavour to get rid of 
all nervousness or bashfulness, so that he may be able 
to give his whole mind to his subject, and to bring it 
forward with perfect composure and self-possession. 
The feeling of what is usually called nervousness may 
be either constitutional, or it may originate in too 
great shamefacedness. In the latter case, we would 
advise the Teacher to proceed much in the same way 
as he would in removing other groundless feelings. 
Suppose one is walking in the country in the twilight 
or evening, and an object appears which the imagi- 
nation conjures up into some hideous form, one does not 
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go on labouring under the disagreeable feelings thus 
excited, but, going up to the object, fully examines it, 
and satisfies one's self of the groundlessness of one's 
fears; and, with this conviction, the feeling itself 
- completely vanishes. In like manner, let the Teacher 
satisfy himself of the utter groundlessness of the 
feeling of shamefacedness which he labours imder. 
In short, we would advise the Teacher, in giving his 
gallery or collective lessons, to proceed, at first, very 
-coolly and deliberately, until all nervous feeling, if it 
does exist, be entirely got over. When the Teacher 
has fully accomplished this, and can, at the same time, 
preserve proper order and attention, he will have 
overcome some of the greatest difficulties of gallery- 
teaching. He need not, therefore, if necessary, 
scruple to sacrifice, at first, something of the efficiency 
of his lesson to the acquirement of that intellectual 
mastery and self-possession which we are here 
recommending. 

(4.) The Teacher, however, at any period of his 
career, will with difficulty preserve his self-possession, 
if he labours under a consciousness that he has not 
previously prepared his subject, and, therefore, is not 
treating it as effectively as he might otherwise have 
done : this is, of course, supposing that he abstains, to 
as great an extent as it is desirable he should do, from 
the employment of coercive means. The remedy for 
this want of preparation is obvious. The Teacher 
ought never to give a lesson without having first 
prepared it. If by any circumstances he should, at 
any time, be prevented from attending to this rule, he 
ought to revise a lesson or lessons previously given, 
rather than attempt to give a lesson which he has not 
. properly prepared. 
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(5.) Some subjects are better adapted than otbers 
to be treated as collective lessons. The Teacher must, 
therefore, use his discretion in selecting only such 
subjects as properly admit of being treated in this 
way: — e,g, religious instruction, geography, sub- 
jects of general information, &c., may be conveniently 
treated as collective lessons, while arithmetic and 
other branches of technical instruction can, by no 
means, be so treated with equal advantage. 

(6.) As different subjects may be treated as gallery* 
lessons, so the methods employed in treating them 
may, and ought to vary, according to the nature of 
the subject, and other circumstances : as, for example, 
the ages of the pupils, the amount of their acquire- 
ments, and the degree ofdevelopment generally which 
they have attained. We have already treated the 
principal methods of teaching, as fully as our limits 
would admit of, and our remarks here, without des- 
cending to special examples, can, therefore, only be of 
a general character. With very young children, the 
collective lessons, we think, are always more pleasing 
and efficient, when conducted conversation-ivisey said, 
as much as possible, in a parental spirit. 

(7.) When the children are older, a more artificial 
mode of treatment is allowable. But even then, it is 
desirable that the pupils to whom the instruction is ad- 
dressed should vary in their ages as little as may be, and 
that they should also be nearly equal in their attainments. 
In order to accomplish this, there ought to be made, in 
every ordinary elementary school, in reference to 
collective lessons, two divisions at least, viz., a senior 
and a junior division. Even in these divisions there 
will still remain diversities of capacities and tastes 
sufficient to task the Teacher's utmost skill to provide 
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intellectual food, suitable in quality and adequate in 
quantity, to meet their several wants. To accomplish 
this satisfactorily, is another of the difficulties of 
gallery-teaching. A teacher is liable to become so 
full of his subject as to rest satisfied when he succeeds 
in getting a few of the elder and more advanced 
children to answer his questions, without, perhaps, 
troubling himself whether the younger children join 
in the lesson or not, or even whether the instruction 
be presented in a form level to their capacities. A 
fault the opposite of this, is that of keeping in view 
exclusively the wants of the younger children, and 
treating a subject in such a babyish manner as not 
to afford the elder ones a sufficient scope for intellec- 
tual effi)rt. The happy mean between these two ex- 
tremes is no doubt what ought to be aimed at. It is, 
we know, more easily prescribed than attained. 
Practice, rather than precept, is the path which leads 
to it. 

(8.) As collective lessons magnify or intensify the 
effects of the teaching, so do they enhance, and, as it 
were, bring into greater relief peculiarities of tone 
and manner ; and the Teacher in giving such lessons 
ought, therefore, to be especially heedful of this fact. 

The Teacher, as in class-teaching, ought to take 
his position where he can see all the children. This, 
indeed, is one of the advantages of the gallery, that 
it admits of the Teacher having the whole under his 
eye at once. The distance at which the Teacher 
must stand from the gallery, in order to take the 
whole in his sphere of vision with a glance, depends 
upon the width, &c., of the gallery ; but, in general, 
from five to seven feet will probably be found as con- 
venient as any other distance. The Teacher may 

K 
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remain stationary at the small desk or black-board, 
&c. (as the case may be), which ought to be placed 
opposite the middle of the gallery, and aboat the 
distance from it that we have named ; or,' instead of 
standing still, he may move about in front of the 
gallery. If he should do this, he must beware of 
getting too near the gallery, so as not to baye the 
whole of the children in his view, as also of moTing 
about too much ; and, in short, he must endeavour to 
avoid exhibiting anything in his manner, which is 
calculated to fix the attention upon the person, rather 
than upon the subject which he is treating. 

(9.) We take it for granted that, in giving his 
gallery-lessons, no one, worthy of the name of Teacher, 
will so far demean himself as to employ, in a direct 
form, {e, g. hold in his hand, or refer to during the 
lesson), any of the numerous model lessons, &c. &c., 
that have been published, with a view to assist 
teachers. However well-meant such books may be, 
their utility, as they are sometimes used, may be 
questioned. Their legitimate use seems to be, to af- 
ford the Teacher examples of how he may draw up 
and prepare his own lessons. Whenever, therefore, 
they are employed as a substitute for self-thought and 
self-effort on the part of the Teacher, they are abused. 
The materials of the Teacher's lesson should suffer 
fusion in his own mind, that, when produced, they 
may be marked with his own impression. It is in 
this way that they become imbued with that vivify- 
ing principle, which we have elsewhere commended. 
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APPENDIX ON METHOD. 

Transhted from " Cours Normal des Instituteurs Primaires** 
Par M. le Baron de GSrando, Pair de France^ ^c, (fc, 

"Let us dUtinguish between the general forms which embrace every 
system of initruction, and the special methods which have reference to 
distinct branches of study. 

You are aware that the general methods which prevail in the organisation 
of our elementary schools are referrible to three principal forms : the 
individual metMod^ the simultaneous method, and the mutual method. A few 
remarks will suffice to characterise these three methods and to enable us to 
form an opinion of their relative merits. In the individual method each 
pupil receives his instructions directly and separately from the Teacher. 
Although a certain number of pupils may be assembled at the same time 
in the same room, yet they receive few directions in common, each one 
conducting himself much in the same way as if he were quite alone. The 
master goes successively from the one to the other, and points out what they 
have severally to do, and when done, corrects it. 

In the simultaneous method, the teacher instructs and directs a certain 
number of children together ; he addresses to all the same language, the 
same demonstrations ; all execute at once the same things, and act in union. 
As, however, all the scholars of ^ school are not equal in capacity, as all 
have not commenced at the same time, nor advanced equally rapidly, the 
school must necessarily be divided into a certain number of classes, in which 
the scholars are arranged according to their attainments. 

The simultaneous method, like the individual method, establishes a direct 
and immediate relation between the roaster and his pupils. The mutual 
method interposes between the master and his pupils a certain number of 
monitors, taken from among the pupils themselves, by means of whom it at 
once admits of there being introduced into the school a number of sub. 
divistoas, which are unsuited to the simultaneous method. It also admits 
of the directions and oversight being of a more individual character, without 
interrupting the harmony of the whole. The individual method is that 
which is still practised at the present day (1839) in the majority of the 
elementary schools of France. The simultaneous method was discovered by 
the venerable Canon de Lassalle, and imparted by him to the Society of the 
Christian Brothers. The mutual * method was practised long ago among 
the ancients, was recommended in France by the sage RoUin, practised in 
Paris since the last century by Herbault, by the Chevalier Paulet,. and by 

* Writers are not agreed to whom the discovery of the mutual method, or 
what is usually called the monitorial method, rightly belongs. 
K 2 
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Abbe GAultier, who discovered anew in England the principle upon which 
this mpthod is founded. Bell and Lancaster organised this system under 
two different forms, and developed it upon a vast scale. It was studied in 
England by certain French philanthropists, who introduced it again among 
us. In short, in 1815 it was naturalised in France with different modifica- 
tions by my friends MM. Jomard, B^illy, Francoeur, Delaborde, I'Abbe 
Gaultier, &c. ; and since that time it has gradually attained that degree of 
perfection of which our schools in Paris at the present day present a model. 

The individual method, however, is attended with some advantages ; It 
admits of the instruction being adapted to the disposition and individual 
capacities of the pupils, and of its being constantly proportioned to their 
several degrees of progress. But the attention of the master being divided 
between a certain number of pupils, he is obliged to pass from the one to the 
other ; each pupil, therefore, during a certain space of time is left to himself, 
and is deprived of the direction% of the master, as well as his oversight. 
The number of pupils, therefore, to whom a master can properly attend 
is necessarily very limited, and the larger the number of pupils the more 
they are neglected. 

The simultaneous method has a marked superiority over the individtud 
method. The master who is over each class addresses himself to the whole 
class, he has his eye on all, and all observe and hear him. There is, there- 
fore, more simplicity and more rapidity in his operations ; the strength and 
the time of the instructor are distributed with more economy } imitation and 
sympathy animate and sustain the children in that common progress which 
they are making together ; the harmony of their labour keeps up a natural 
discipline. It can, however, scarcely be the case, when the class Is some, 
what numerous, that all the children should really be of the tame degree of 
capacity and advancement. The weaker, therefore, remain behind, and do 
not get on, while the more able are obliged to stop and wait for their 
comrades. The master's task is an arduous one ; it requires at everj 
moment the exercise of extreme vigilance, and affords sc<^ for the energetic 
employment of all his powers. 

The mutual method possesses a great degree of simplicity, and greatly 
economises the means. A single master is able to superintend all the 
divisions of the school, and we have seen almost five hundred children 
assembled under one master, without the least confusion or disorder, and 
without in the least preventing each other from being heard and understood. 
The mutual method, by the classification which it introduces among the 
pupils, admits of their bein^ arranged according to the precise amount 
of their actual attainments. The mutual method unites with its simplicity 
of superintendence and general oversight a real individuality of effort on the 
part of each pupil. Each child observes his equals, and is observed by them, 
and constantly exerts his best efforts ; he ascends, descends, and re-ascends 
constantly till he finds his own level. The mutual method therefore unites, 
at the same time, the advantages of the simultaneous method with those of 
the individual method. It borrows from the one the simplicity of its arrange- 
ments, and from the other Its energy of action. It possesses this eminent 
merit, that it constantly requires each child to exert himself to the utmost 
of his ability. 

In the two former methods the teacher preserves a more direct and 
continuous relation with his pupils, and can, therefore, exercise a greater 
amount of influence over them. If, in the mutual method, his personal 
influence is less immediate, he operates by means of his monitors, he multi> 
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plies himself by them, and through them hig influence is diffosed ; for it is 
he who forms them and directs them, in their entire conduct. 

The pupil, in the capacity of monitor, goes over again that which he has 
himself learned, and by thus turning it to account confirms and perfects his 
own knowledge of it. The changes which take place among the pupils 
increase the efforts of each. The instruction too is rendered more level to 
the capacity of the pupils in each class, by being imparted to them by their 
comrades. 

It must, howerer, be acknowledged, that the mutual method can only be 
applied with eminent success in those schools which are suflSciently nume- 
rous to admit of all the sub-divisions which it introduces, and, at the same 
time, allow the classes to be large enough to secure in them a sufficient 
amount of animation. With a smaller number than eighty its utility is less 
obvious ; the simultaneous method then becomes preferable. 

It must also be confessed, that the mutual method, by precluding the inter- 
course of the master with his pupils, and by preventing the interchange of 
thought between them, loses its advantages in those studies which exercise 
especially the understanding, and which have for their object the development, 
of the ideas. 

There are, besides, different ways of combining among themselves these 
three methods of which we have just spoken, according to the wants of the 
pupils, the circumstances of the school, and the ability of the master. 
Hence the mixed method. This method is formed from different modifica- 
tions of the simultaneous and the mutual methods. Its object is twofold, 
viz., to secure to the pupils the advantage which they derive from the direct 
instructions of the master, in the simultaneous method, and, at the same 
time, that which results from the multiplicity of monitors, in the mutual 
method. In order to accomplish these objects, the best means to be employed 
appear to be, to establish in a school, organised, as nearly as possible, accord- 
ing to the simultaneous method, a number of r6p6titeurs and surveiliants, 
whose business it is to assist the master in the instruction of many of their 
comrades. They are for the most part employed only in the purely me- 
chanical parts of instruction. These repititeurs ought to be very active in 
the school, and ought always to be present before the other pupils. Their 
business is to hear eight or ten pupils repeat their lessons both morning and 
afternoon. They also give instruction in the most elementary parts of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, linear drawing, and geography; and, lastly, they 
observe and report the good or bad conduct of the pupils while at their 
desks, and see that they do not idle away their time while the master is 
engaged more especially with the other divisions. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a school is divided into three divisions, 
but conducted by one master. The Teacher appoints to each of the divisions, 
for a certain time, four or five surveillants and repetiteurs. He can then, 
without inconvenience, divide his time between the three divisions, and can 
give instructions to each of them in succession in their different studies, 
according to the simultaneous method. While he teaches the first division, 
the repetiteurs hear the lessons in the other two, and either prepare them 
in the subjects in which the master himself is about to give them instruction, 
or cause them to repeat those subjects in which they have recently been 
instructed. In this way the pupils are kept constantly employed, and the 
master, disburdened of those cares which the repetiteurs are competent to 
take upon themselves, can profitably occupy himself with that part of 
instruction, which he alone is really capable of giving. He thus, too, comes 
K3 
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in more frequent personal contact with his pupils, and It enabled to advance 
their education at well as their progress in instruction. He must alto take 
care to frequently overlook the conduct of the r^petiteurs, and immediately 
deprive of his office any one who may abuse the power confided to him. The 
Teacher should also call out every few days a few pupils at random, and make 
them repeat their lessons to himself in order that he may satisfy himself 
whether the rgpetiteurs have faithftilly discharged the duties of their office.* 

We come now to speak of me.thods of teaching properly so called. 

A good method ought, on the one hand, to be suited to the nature of the 
subject to be taught, and on the other, to the mental constitution of the pupil 
who is to use it. The best method is that which best fulfils these two 
conditions. In order, therefore) to be able to estimate the merits of any 
method, we must regard it in this twofold point of view. A master who is 
perfectly conversant with the subject which he teaches, and also with the 
capacity of the pupil whom he instructs, will readily enough discover for 
himself a suitable method. Every method is founded upon order. Order 
again depends upon analogy. A natural method is, therefore, that which is 
conformable to the real analogy which existi among things. Hie more 
faithful it is to nature, the more simple, regular and luminous it it. Now 
as there are two sorts of relations between things, so there are two kinds 
of methods by which they may be studied. There are methods of classi* 
ficntion based upon the relations which constitute the resemblance or 
difl'erence of things, considered as independent of one another; and there 
are methods of deduction based upon the relations which constitute the 
connexion and dependence of things, considered as derived the one from 
the other. You have an example of the former kind in the arrangement 
of a library, or of a botanical garden ; and you have an instance of the 
latter in certain arithmetical operations ; and also in some legal pleadings. 
The methods of classification diitrib<ite the objects into genera, species, 
and families ; and endeavour to give them names or signs which express 
the distinctive characters of each branch of the system. The methods of 
deduction draw inferences from principles, and observe the connexion 
which exists between the causes and effects. 

The method which is the most perfect in a scientific point of view, 
will not always be best adapted to the wants of our pupils. We must 
make our starting-point the amount of knowledge and experience which 
they may have acquired, and only require from them such efforts as they 
are capable of making. 

Thus the first condition of a good method, considered in reference to our 
pupils, will be, in its taking for its starting-point the simplest notiona, 
and those with which they are most familiar. In making choice of 
methods of classification, we should prefer those that are based upon the 
most obvious and easily perceived characteristics. In our choice of methods 
of deduction, we should avoid those that commence with abstract prin« 
f*ip1es, and with general laws. We should pursue the path of deduction 
based upon common sense and every day experience. 

When the starting-point is thus fixed, the pupil must then endeavour 
to pursue the path traced out; hence the second condition of a good 
method, viz., that it should be a guide to the pupil in his efforts. A 

• These remarks on the mixed method are Uken from " Cours de Tfeda- 
gogie " par M« Ambroise Rendu Fils. 
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method ought, therefore, to be simple and easy ; and, in order that it 
may be so, it must afford a sufficient number of intermediate resting^ 
points ; at the same time it ought never to present very complicated 
details, and ought to call to its aid every circumstance which can 
contribute to sustain the attention: and it ought always to proceed /rons 
the known to the wtknovm. Above all it ought to be eminently clear. 
In the mental operations it is clearness which renders everything easy. 
There is a clearness of ideas, as well as a clearness of expression, but 
they are intimately connected and mutually assist each other. An idea is 
clear when it is adequate and distinct ; an expression is clear when it is 
free from ambiguity. The senses are the inlets by which ideas enter the 
mind. The methods employed in our elementary schools ought, therefore, 
to be based upon what appeals to the senses ; upon comparisons, examples, 
representations, &c. They ought to give to abstract thought, as it were, 
a body and form. Yet these elementary helps ouglit not to be abused. 
Their legitimate object is to lead the pupils to think for themselves. 
A method ought to be, both to the master aud the pupil, an instrument, and 
not a clog. It ought not, therefore, to be blindly followed, but employed 
with discrimination, adapted to circumstances, and subjected to the tests 
of daily experience. A judicious teacher seises the spirit of a method, in 
order to be able to employ it well ; he then remains faithful to its prin- 
ciples, yet modifies its details from time to time, as occasion may require. 
The most perfect method may fail of accomplishing its object with a 
master who is destitute of intelligence, just as the best tool may become 
quite useless in the hands of a workman who does not know how to 
employ it. Symmetry is the image of order. We mu>t not, however, 
mistake this outward arrangement for the method itself, and much less 
sacrifice to it the true spirit of the method. Some of the most celebrated 
teachers have made intuition the main-spring and soul of their methods. 
Intuition is, as it were, the direct and immediate contemplation of objects. 
It substitutes the thing for the definition, the reality for the formula, facta 
for conventionalities. The method adopted by Pestaloszi for teaching 
arithmetic affords a striking example of what I mean by intuition. In> 
tuition contemplates things face to face, as it were, and as they really 
exist, independent of any intervening medium. It removes the veil with 
which language and conventional signs have enveloped nature, and brings 
the pupil into immediate contact with things as they really are. It leads 
him to think, it compels him to observe and reflect. Intuition is, in 
some sort, to instruction what the study of the real plants is to botany ; it 
allows nothing to enter the mind unless associated with something pre- 
viously known ; it enables one to apply what he does know as occasion may 
require, and is, therefore, eminently practical and well suited for our 
elementary schools, as it lays a solid basis for the edifice of instruction. 
The capacity of the human mind at best is limited, and in childhood is 
especially so. How then can we succeed in making everything enter the 
mind through the medium of intuition ? 

Here the admirable method of analysis comes to our aid* It reduces a 
complex object to a simple form ; it is the art of decomposing wi'hout 
destroying. It makes, as it were, an exact inventory of the component 
parts of the object which it undertakes to make known ; and it then 
removes in successicm the several parts, in order that it may examine 
them one by one; it examines them too in their natural order, and In 
their mutual relations ; it then contemplates all the circumstances with- 
K 4. 
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out confounding them, and in reference to the whole of which th^ are 
parts. Four qualities are necessary to a good analysis. 

1. It ought to descend only to such details, as, by their simplicity, may 
easily be apprehended by the mind. You may observe, for instance, that 
a man can distinctly embrace at a glance the number five, but he can 
scarcely apprehend a larger number without confusion. Now five is 
precisely the number of fingers on the hand. They serve as the first 
rudiments of numeration, and are constantly under our eyes. The number 
five, therefore, becomes in arithmetic the term of analytical intuition.: 
Every class of things has its similar term to which the mind atuches itself 
as to a resting-pofnt. 

2. The analysis ought, to be complete, to be accurate ; that is, it ought 
to enumerate the essential elements of things In describing them. 

3. The analysis ought to be regular, that is, it ought not to pass at 
random from one part to another ; it ought to follow the order pointed out 
by contiguity, by analogy, by the reciprocal action of causes, in a word by the 
natural connexion of things. 

4. Lastly, the analysis ought to conclude, by a recomposition, which 
restores to life, as it were, the object thus dissected ; and, just as it has 
pointed out the relationship the component parts have to each other, so it 
ought now to endeavour to discover the relations which these parts have to 
the whole: in other words, having surveyed the circumference, it trans- 
ports the mind to the centre, and reunites before our eyes the dispersed 
rays. 

Let us exercise our pupils then on these four kinds of operations. Let 
them attempt them upon the most familiar objects, for analysis is, in fact, 
applicable to everything. We analyse in describing an object, in decom- 
posing a phrase, and in working a sum in arithmetic. 

From what has been said the utility of analytical tables will be obvious. 
They are, indeed, the natural instrument of analysis, and, when well 
executed, are characterised by the four qualities which we have ascribed 
to a good analysis. [Most subjects admit of being presented in this form, 
and the drawing up of such tables forms an exercise which is useful in 

ore respects than one.] 

A.S there are objects so complex that the mind cannot at first embrace 
tliem in all their extent, so there are objects so removed that the mind 
cannot by a single effort reach them. Analysis, as we have just seen, over- 
comes the former of these difficulties, and the latter is obviated by what 
we shall call the progressive fnethod^ which is closely connected with the 
preceding. This method consists in inserting between the distant object 
and those which are near to us, a series of intermediate steps by which we 
may be enabled to pass easily from the one to the other. 

The fundamental rule of the progressive method is to proceed from the 
knoum to tfte unknoums hut l>y the known must be understood, in reference 
to the pupil, that which is already really familiar to his mind ; and in 
proceeding from the known to the unknown we must multiply the inter- 
mediate steps in the inverse ratio of his abilities. Direct demonstration 
is not always the shortest course, as one might be apt to believe. It will 
sometimps be found more advantageous to pursue a circuitous path In 
order that we may the better arrive at our object. Observe how an 
engineer does in forming a road over a mountain, he follows the bondings 
that he may avoid the steepnes8.{ 
Abuse is to be guarded against in the employment of methods ; for the 
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most nteftil things may be abused. Let us not Iktlgue oar pupils, nor our- 
selves with a superfluity of rules and details. We ought to employ every 
method with discr^on, and only expect from it that assistance which it is 
calculated to afford. Nature has established a definite order and sequence in 
regard to the intellect, just as she has in the material world. Let us 
endeavour to observe this order, to assist it, to resign ourselves to its 
direction, and to avoid opposing it. Nature is the first, the true teacher 
of childhood; she has her secret laws ; she accomplishes her own ends; let 
us not thwart her. She will often be found wiser, and always more powerful 
than our pedi^ogical directors. Above all, let us beware of trusting to purely 
artificial or mechanical methods. 
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SECTION V. 

SCHOOL-DISCIPLINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

^ (1.) School-discipline, in the sense which we here use the 
term, is not, strictly speaking, in itself a branch of school-keep- 
ing, but is rather the result of the entire management of the 
school. Still, as a matter of convenience, and without any pre- 
tensions to a rigidly correct classification, we shall consider 
under the head discipline a number of subordinate particulars, 
which have reference more especially to the formation of the 
scholar's character. Individually, these details may seem trifling ; 
yet it must not be forgotten that it is the united influence of 
such details that either makes or mars the school 

(2.) The term discipline is formed from the Latin noun dis- 
ciplina (instruction), which is itself a derivative of the verb 
disceref to learn. The term, it is true, does not now signify 
learning in the ordinary sense of the word, yet there is still 
something of the idea of learning implied in it ; and it may be 
affirmed that where there is bad discipline, in whatever sense 
.the term may be understood, there there cannot be sound 
learning. 

It is not very easy to give a satisfactory definition of the term 
discipline, as applied to elementary schools. 

Perhaps we may say that under school-discipline is to be un- 
derstood all those influences which ought to operate, on the part 
of the school, in creating in the pupils good and proper habits, 
and, of course, in guarding ag^nst their acquiring those of an 
opposite kind.* 

• '* La discipline," says a French Author, " n'est pas I'art de recompenser et 
de punir, de faire taire et de faire parler les eldves ; elle est I'art de leur 
faire remplir de la manidre la plus convenable, la plus aisee et la plus utile, 
tous les devoirs de la classe." 
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(3.) In this fensey then, lehool-discipline and mititarj-disci- 
pline are essentially different ; and it would not, in itaelf, be anj 
proof that the discipline of a school were really good should the 
papils in it perform any number of eyolutions with all the 
promptitude and precision of an army of well-drilled troops. 
When the drill^naster gets his troops to perform their exercises 
in a manner that he tiiinks fimltless, he considers that he has 
accomplished his object But not so the jadicions teacher. He 
regards the whole of his disciplinary arrangements and exercises 
as merely meang to an end, namely, as im$tnmtmt$ for the fw- 
matioa of the scholar's character. 

(4.) If, then, to discipline there belongs anything like the 
importance here ascribed to it, it is quite clear that in the 
management oi a school it ought not to be left to mere hap- 
hazard, but ought to be duly proYided for. And this remark 
is especially applicable to schools for the children of the poor, 
who, it is to be feared, are in their homes too often surrounded 
by influences adverse, rather than otherwise, to the growth of 
those habits upon which much of their future well-being must 
depend. 

(5.) How, then, is this healthful tone of discipline to be created 
and preserved in the school ? 

** The principles that will enable a master to govern his boys," 
says Bishop Short, " are precisely the same as those which wiU 
produce the same effect in any other station of authority in 
which a human being can be placed. From this view of the 
matter it follows, that in discipline, not less than in the matter 
of direct instruction, everything depends upon the master." 

(6.) The first step in the disciplinary process is to obtain 
perfect mastery over the pupils. Without this the Teacher can 
effect nothing. 

It is the opinion of Locke that the submission of the child 
ought to be based upon a peculiar feeling of awe or respect 
which he ought to feel towards his parent or teacher : and that 
this awe ought to be engendered in the mind of the child when 
quite young by suitable rigour, which is to be gradually relaxed 
as he becomes older. 

Where this principle has been faithfully and steadily acted 
upon in the family, the management of the children in school is 
attended with little or no difficulty. But such cases among the 
poor are, unfortunately, the exception and not the rule. 
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(7.) We may at once' state oar conviction that sound discipline 
mast, and ought to be, based upon the supreme anthoritj of the 
master. He must, in the strictest sense, be an autocrat. While, 
however, he is perfectly satisfied within himself as to the nature 
and extent of his sway, he will studiously endeavour to avoid 
rather than create occasions for the exhibition of his power. 
He will, in short, be anxious to give to his whole government 
a paternal rather than a despotic character. He will always act 
towards his scholars in a friendly, open, and straightforward 
manner, and will thus acquire their respect and confidence. He 
will, on every proper occasion, show his affection for them, and 
so practically convince them that in all his disciplinary arrange- 
ments, and in his entire conduct, it is their best interests that be 
has in view, and not the gratification of any merely personal or 
capricious feeling on his own part 

(8.) Where there exists a wholesome and effective discipline, 
it will evince itself in the entire conduct of the pupils towards 
their teacher. But in nothing more than in the ready and 
cheerful obedience they will render to all his commands, and 
the desire that they will show to comply with, and even antici- 
pate, his wishes in all matters relating to their school business. 

(9.) For the preservation of authority, when once acquired, 
various maxims have been framed; but the value of such 
maxims must depend mainly upon the spirit and skill with which 
they are reduced to practice. 

(i.) Never give a command which you do not intend shaU be 
obeyed 

This is an important rule, and one which admits of no excep- 
tions. The non-observance of it is not merely an isolated error 
in the matter of discipline. On the contrary, it operates 
powerfully in engendering in the pupils habits of the very worst 
kind. 

This fact has been graphically illustrated by an extreme in- 
stance recorded by Mr. Abbott, in one of his little books. 

*' I was once," says a gentleman, ** when riding in the country, overtaken 
by a shower, and compelled to seek shelter in a farm-house. Half a dozen 
rude and ungovernable boys were racing about the room in such an uproar 
as to prevent the possibility of conversation with the father, who was sitting 
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by the fire. As I, howerer, endearoured to make some remark, the father 
shouted out — * Stop that noise, boys.' 

" They paid no more heed to him than they did to the rain. Soon, again, in 
an irritated voice be exclaimed, ' Boys, be still, or I will whip you ; as sure 
as you are alive, I will.' But the boys, as though they were accustomed to 
such threats, screamed and quarrelled without inCerroission. 

*' At last the father said to me, * I beliere I have got the worst boys in the 
country— I never can make them mind me.' 

*' The fact was these boys had the worst father. He was teaching them 
disobedience as directly and as efficiently as be could. He was giving com- 
mands which he bad no intention of enforcing ; and they knew it." 

This, as we have said, is an extreme case. But just so far as 
any teacher allows his authority to be disregarded, so far does 
he expose himself to the contempt of his pupils, and actually 
teaches them lessons of disobedience. 



(10.) (ii,) When a just and reasonable command is once given, 
enforce, at all hazards, obedience to it. 

In such instances Locke thinks corporal punishment, if neces- 
sary, may be beneficially used. He mentions, in his work on 
Education, the case of a mother who was obliged to punish 
her daughter the first day after she returned from boarding- 
school no less than seven times before she could obtain a perfect 
mastery over her. Locke highly praises the mother's conduct, 
and gives- it as his opinion, that had she given way to her 
natural feelings, and stopped at even the sixth time, the child 
would have most probably been ruined for life. 

Abbott, in his usual happy manner, has given an anecdote 
which strikingly illustrates the present rule : — 

" A gentleman sitting at his fire-side one evening with his family around 
him, took the spelling-book and called one of his little sons to come and read. 
John was about four years old. He knew all the letters of the alphabet 
perfectly, but happened at that moment to be in rather a sullen humour, and 
was not at all disposed to gratify his father. 

** Very reluctantly he came as he was bid, but when his father pointed to the 
first letter of the alphabet, and said, * What letter is that, John ? ' he could 
get no answer. John looked upon the book sulky and silent. 

" * My son,' said the father, pleasantly, * you know the letter A.' * I cau't 
say A,' said John. ' You must,' said his father in a serious and decided 
tone. * YHiat letter is that ? ' John refused to answer. The contest was 
now fairly commenced. John was wilful, and determined that he would not 
read. His father knew that it would be ruinous to his son to allow him to 
conquer ; he felt that he must, at all hazards, subdue him. He took him 
into another room and punished him. He then returned, and again showed 
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John the leCtor. John ttill refased to name it. The father again retired 
with his ton and punished him more severelf . But it was unavailing. The 
•tubbom ehM still refused to naoM the letter, and when told that it wai A, 
declared that he eouki not say A. Again the fiRther inflicted punishment as 
•everelf aa he dared to do It, and still the child, with his whole frame in 
agitation, refused to yield. The father was tuffsrlnf from most intense 
iolfcitttde. He regretted rzceedlng I7, that he had been drawn int* the 
contest. He had already punished his child with a severity which he 
feared to exceed. And yet the wilAil sufferer stood before him sobbing 
and trembling, but apparently, as unyielding as a rock. I have often beard 
that parent meotioQ the aeuteneaa of hie suflhcings at that moment. His 
heart was bleeding at the pain which he had been compelled to inflict upon 
his son. He |inew that the question was now to be settled who was to be 
master. And after his son had withstood so much and so long» he greatly 
feared the result. The mother sat by, suffering of course most acutely, but 
perfectly satisfied that it was their duty to subdue the child, and that in such 
a trying hour, a mother's feelings must not interfere. With a heavy heart 
the father again took the hand of his son to lead him out of the room for 
frirtber punishment ; but to his inconceivable joy, the child shrunk from 
enduring any more suffering, and cried, ' Father, I'll tell the lett^.' 

'* The father, with feelings not easily conceived, took the book, and pointed 
to the letter. * A,* said John, distinctly and fully. * And what is that?* 
said his ikther, pointing to the next letter. * B,* said John. ' And what 
is that?* 'C* he continued. 'And what Is that?* pointing again to the 
first letter. * A,* said the now humbled child. ' Mow carry the book to 
yonr mother, and tell her what the letter is.* ' What is that, my son ? * 
said the mother. 'A,* said John. He was evidently perfectly Kubdued. 
The rest of the children were sitthig by, and they saw the contest ; and they 
saw where was the victory, and John learned a lesson which he never forgot. 
He learned never again to wage sudi unequal warfare ; he learned that it was 
the safest and happiest course for him to oi>ey.*' 

(11.) Other rales of a like kind might be added, but the two 
that we have given are, we believe, among the most important ; 
and a prudent and discreet observance of them will be found to 
be attended with advantage. 

We have said that the ultimate basis of the scholar's submis- 
sion and obedience ought to be the supreme authority of the 
master ; but we have at the same time hinted that he ought, as 
much as possible, to lead his pupils to a rational appreciation of 
the principles upon which such submission and obedience are 
founded. This may be accomplished by — 
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CHAP. II. 

DIRECT INSTRUCTION — t.e. BY INFORMING THK 
INTELLECT. 

(I.) It must, hoirey^, be acknowledged that the actions of 
children have seldom their origin in the intellect or under- 
standing. More frequently they originate in the imagination, 
the feelings, or the impulses of their nature. An informed 
consciousness will often modify the child*s actions, but will 
seldom be found powerful enough to give an entirely new direc- 
tion to his condact With children, mere knowledge more 
frequently acts negatively, as a preventive, than positively as an 
impelling motive. 

(2.) We throw out these hints in order to guard young 
teachers against supposing that when they have intellectually 
taught their pupils what is right, they have done all that is 
required or that can be done. Such, with children, is far from 
being the case. Right habits have to be formed, and in the 
formation of such habits, the intellect performs but a subordinate 
part. Still it cannot be denied that instruction or information is 
an important element in the business of education. As an 
educational instrument or means, it is obviously more directly 
and completely within the power of the Teacher than ahnost 
any other means. 

(3.) Chie way in which this direct instruction, in reference 
to discipline, is sometimes attempted to be imparted and im- 
pressed upon the pupils is by means of laws or rules. These 
rules are of two kinds (A) written and (B) oral, or such as are 
traditional in the schooL Having a code of disciplinary laws 
or regulations may seem a feasible and an excellent plan of 
accomplishing the object aimed at, yet against the adoption of 
such a course objections not a few may be urged. 
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The following are some of the more ohvious. 

(1.) howe-^er prolix they may be made, 
they can never, from the nature of the case, 
be adequately comprehensive. 

(2.) they cannot be sufficiently minute 
I in their provisions to meet all cases that are 
I likely to arise. 
Written laws ' ^^'^ ^ carrying them into practice, fre- 
are objectionable q^ent exceptions wiU necessarily require to 
because \bemade. 

i (4.) they are likely to soon become dis- 
I tasteM to the pupils, and to be disregarded 
I by theuL 

f (5.) in attempting to conform too rigidly 
I to such rules, without u^ing discretion, thej 
\ are likely to prove fetters, rather than helps 
\ to the Teacher. 

(4.) That, however, a sufficient number of arg^uments may 
be adduced to justify, in the estimation of many, the employment 
of written rules, may be inferred from the fact of their being 
found in many schools. Such laws or rules are found to vary- 
greatly, according to the exigencies of different schools, and the 
tastes of their managers. 

It seems desirable, where they are employed, that they should 
be simple in their form — that the matters which they enact 
should be level to the apprehension of a child; and that so long 
as they are allowed to remain in use, they should be steadily 
adher^ to. 

(5.) (A.) We give the following as a specimen : — 

Rule I.« 
' You mutt cheer/uBp obey all the Teaeket'i orders. 

II. 
Yott nuut be industrious and attentive. 
(1.) You mutt never, without an urgent necessity, absent yourself from 
school, except with the permission of your teacher. 

(2.) You must never, during the time of instruction, engage in play or 
mischief; but diligently attend to all that is taught you. 

* Altered from Densel. 
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(8.) You mutt perform everythlog that you are required to do ai well, as 
quickly, and in every respect ai perfectly as you possibly can. 

III. 

Let everyiking be done at itt proper time^ and aU things be put ^ tkeir 
proper placet, 

(1.) You must always be in school at the appointed time. 

(2.) You must take proper care of your school.books, and school-materials, 
and must bring them with you regularly to school. 

(3.) You must hare none of your things lying about, and whatever things 
you use in school you must return them to their proper places. 

IV. 

Alwofft speak the truth, 

(1.) You must at all times frankly acknowledge your faults. 
; (2.) You must never speak anything untrue respecting your school-fellows. 

V. 

Be cleanlff m yotir person, ^c, and modest in your manners, 

(1.) You must always come to school with washed face and hands, with 
combed hair, and with your clothes clean and tidy. 

(2.) You must not deface, or in any way injure or destroy either public ur 
private property. 

(3.) You must neither do nor say anything that is indecent 

VI. 
Be sociable, amiable, and obliging towards your sckool-ffUoufS. 

(1.) You must neither take, nor covet anything that belongs to your 
school- fellows. 

(2.) You must not insult any of your school-fellows, quarrel with them, 
nor fight with them, but conduct yourself in a friendly manner towards all. 

(3.) You must be always polite to any one that may ask you respecting 
anything. 

(4.) You must be willing to communicate to others what you have yourself 
learned. 

VII. 
Let aU your behaviour be civil, decent, and orderly, 
(1.) You must refrain from rage, ilKtemper, and all passionateness. 
(2.) You must always go backwards and forwards between your home and 
the school in a quiet and orderly manner. 

VIII. 

Be devout and reverential trhen you pray, for remember thai you pray to 
the Almighty and the AlUseeing God, 

(6.) (B.) We add, as a specimen, a few of the oral or un- 
written laws to which we have referred. 
L 
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Erery pnpil on entering, and on letTing tekool, mint bow to 
his teacher, and also when^he passea him oat of school: sod 
all most, on eyery proper oecasion, show this doe respect to the 
Clergyman connected with the school No one most mn nor 
play in school, nor step orer the forms in going from one pan 
of the room to another. There most be no throwing of stones. 
All must be perfectly nlent immediately the word or signal of 
command is given. No ooe must leave the school, nor move 
from his class without leave from his teacher. If a pnpil wisha 
to make any request, or to speak to his teacher, he most, in 
the first instance, make known his wish by holding np his 
hand, &c &c. 
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^ CHAR in. 

fcsiu BEWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

jjit^i (1.) -^e here use the terms rewards and punishments in a 

f -^r wide sense. The Teacher rewards, in a scholastic sense, when 
he creates in his pupils 2^ feding of pleasure; and he punishes, 
when he creates in them a feeling of pain, vneasiness, or 
dispieaswre^ whatever means he may employ to create such 
feelings. 

(2.) There are those, we are aware, who think that corporal 
punishment ought to be taken entirely out of the hands of the 
school-master; but with such we cannot agree. We grant that 
from its ahuse greater evils may accrue than its use is calculated 
to correct ; and in such cases an absolute prohibition of it may 
be the lesser eviL In this view of the matter we would willingly 
subscribe to any modification that might, under the circumstances, 
seem best But, on principle, we cannot agree to forego entirely 
school-punishments. Without entering into any arguments 
respecting this oft-discussed question, suffice it to say, that we 
believe corporal punishment to be a dangerous, but still legitimate 
disciplinary instrument 

(3.) There are many who would allow its employment to 
the Parent, but not to the Teacher. But if it is allowable to 
the Parent, we cannot see why it should not be so also to the 
Teacher — at least if he is properly qualified for his office. For 
it seems to us that the Teacher is, tp all intents and purposes, 
for the time being, placed, in reference to his pupils, in the stead 
of their Parents. 

(4.) While we thus contend for the legitimacy of corporal 
punishment as a means of discipline, we would at the same time 
wish it to be distinctly understood, that we think it ought never 
to be thoughtlessly employed, and that, in general, it ought only 
to be had recourse to as a last resort Still we hold it to be 
l2 
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absolutely necessary that sound discipline should be maintained. 
Without effectiye discipline, no school can really prosper. It 
has been well remarked that it is one of the mysteries of human 
nature, that indulgence never awakens gratitude or love in the 
heart of a child. 

(5.) We are aware that a teacher well qualified in point of 
attainments for his office, and possessed of energy and patience 
combined with firmness and kindness, may, by his manners and 
his entire management, diminish punishment to an indefinite 
extent, by preventing the necessity for its infliction ; and we 
need hardly say that prevention is, in this case, what ought to 
be aimed at. The Rev. Dr. Bell*s opinion on this matter is 
well entitled to consideration. •* It is a fact,** says he, " fully 
ascertained by experience, that a maximum of improvement 
cannot be obtained without a minimum of punishment ; and 
that the nice sensibility and delicacy of feeling which are pro- 
duced by mild and gentle treatment, have no small influence 
on the general character, conduct, and kindly spirit of the 
whole school." 

(6.) We would, therefore, strongly advise every teacher 
sedulously to study every appliance and every feasible scheme 
that may come under his notice, having for its object the pre- 
vention of punishment without the sacrifice of eflFective disci- 
pline. Among such appliances may be reckoned the judicious 
employment of physical exercises; the singing of suitable melodies 
to appropriate words. In order, however, that these may pro- 
duce any good effect they must be sung with some degree of 
taste, and not merely shouted or bawled. 

(7.) Allowing the pupils to have a recess of ten minutes or 
so for amusement in the play-ground, during each meeting of 
the school, will also be found useful in preventing that ennui 
which often breeds disorder. Where there is no play-ground, 
an orderly march in the school-room, or other physical exer- 
cises, may be used as a substitute. But out-of-door exercise, 
when the weather will permit, is by far the best. 

77ie lessons should not be too long continued — in general perhaps 
not longer than thirty or forty minutes ; and the lessons during 
which the pupils sit should be made to alternate with those in 
which they stand, in order that too great lassitude of body may 
be thus prevented. 
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(8.) The tone of voice which one employs in speaking to chil- 
dren is of some importance. It ought to he such as to indicate 
fimmess, decision and authority, yet not harshness, and, in 
general, the Teacher's words ought to he few and well chosen. 
In the matter of discipline, nothing tends more to weaken au- 
thority than much talking.* 

(9.) In short, we would have the master exercise great pa- 
tience and employ all ayailahle means hefore he resort to actual 
punishment. He may, either in private or openly, exfiort, ad- 
monish, warn, censure, threaten, and in some cases, repeatedly 
remind the offender. When these fail, pmiishment of some kind 
must he had recourse to, hut let it in ^e first instance he such 
as are known under the naibe of secondary punishments. 

(10.) Bishop Short has some judicious remarks upon this 
point "By the term secondary punishments," says he, "we 
mean such punishments as derive their whole force from heing 
inflicted as punishments. One child may feel a heating more 

* *' It is usual to attempt the management of children either bj corporal 
punishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, or by words alone. 
There is one other means of government, the power and Importance of which 
are seldom regarded : I refer to the human TOicet A blow may be inflicted 
on a child, accompuiied by words so uttered as to counteract entirely its 
intended effect ; or the parent may use language, in the correction of the 
child, not objectionable in itself, yet spolien in a tone which more than 
defeats its influence. Let any one endeavour to recall the image of a fond 
mother long since at rest in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clear coun- 
tenance are brought vividly to recollection; and so also is her voice; and 
blessed is that parent who is endowed with a pleasing utterance. What is it 
which lulls the infant to repose ? It is no array of mere words. There is no 
charm to the untaught one in letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the 
sound which strilies its little ear, that soothes and composes it to sleep. A 
few notes, however unskilfully arranged. If uttered in a soft tone, are found 
to possess a magic influence. Thinli we that this influence is confined to 
the cradle? No; it is diffused over every age, and ceases not while the 
child remains under the parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in manner 
and boisterous in speech ? I know of no instrument so sure to control 
these tendencies, as the gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks to her 
son harshly, does but give Co his conduct the sanction of her own example. 
She pours oil on the already raging flame. In the pressure of duty, we are 
liable to utter ourselves hastily to our children. Perhaps a threat is expressed 
in a loud, an irritating tone ; instead of allaying the passions of the child, it 
serves directly to increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him 
the same spirit which produced it. So does a pleasant voice call up agreeable 
feelings. Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, 
the same we should manifest in the tone in which we address him."— CAwrcA 
qf England Magazine, 

L 3 
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acutely than another, bat the blow is in itself a pnnkhment 
Whereas the being placed on a bench, and exposed to the gaze 
of the other children, may be regarded as a punishment, or a 
reward, according to the manner in which it is done. There 
most be punishments as well as some species of reward ; and as 
the frequent use of actual punishments will generally injure 
those on whom they are inflicted, and will gradually destroy 
their force, it is necessary to establish a scale of secondary 
punishments, which, by being judiciously varied, shall continue 
to be esteemed punishments, without being injurious to those on 
whom they are imposed. The least severe class of pnnidmient 
are those which only arrest the attention of the offender, and 
are immediately discontinued. While these continue to be 
effectual, we shall have no need of proceeding to any further 
severity. While the eye of the master, or of the monitor, will 
conmiand respect, it is not necessary even to speak. While the 
voice is obeyed, we need not resort to secondary punishments. 
While small secondary punishments are effective, we need not have 
recourse to severe ones. If severe punishments of a secondary 
sort do not produce their effect, we must change them; and 
when our resources are exhausted, we must ultimately betake 
ourselves to actual inflictions, — for discipline mnst be preserved 
at any expense. 

** If it be asked, why, in many cases, secondary punishments 
fail in producing the effect which might have been anticipated 
from them; it must be remembered, that unless there be a 
strong executive government, all secondary punishments will 
fail. But even where the authority of the master is well es- 
tablished, they will often fail, from being iigudiciously managed." 

(U.) Secondary punishments, founded on a sense of shame, 
wiU rarely succeed. The object to be sought, is to reform and 
improve the offender. Shame generally injures those who are 
exposed to it The bad boy, therefore, will soon be hardened 
into a disregard of the punishment; the mind of the well- 
conditioned child will be injured by the process of degrading 
him. 

(12.) It is also to be observed, that secondary punishments, 
if inflicted on many at the same time, lose the whole of their 
effect. Indeed, no punishments can be usefully applied to many 
at the same time ; and whenever any species of punishment 
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has lost its efficiency, we must immediately discontinae its 
use ; 'for, unless the children regard it as a punishment, it is 
nugatory. 

(18.) It is difficult to say anything definitively respecting 
secondary punishments — the whole depends so much on cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps the most that can he said positively, 
amounts to this : — Be careM to use great discrimination, dis- 
cretion, and prudence, in all that you do in the matter of 
punishments. 

The imposition of tasks as a secondary punishment, is not 
quite unohjectionahle, especially should those prescribed be of a 
religious character. 

Causing the children to kneel, and other plans of a like kind 
that may sometimes he met with as secondary punishments, 
deserve, it appears, to be avoided, rather than adopted. 

(14.) When emulation is adopted in the school, it maybe em- 
ployed either as a reward or a punishment It has been much 
debated, indeed, whether emulation as a principle is at all 
admissible in the work of education.* Our limits here preclude 
us from entering into the question, and we are not sure that 
our doing so would answer any good purpose. Besides we are 

* Sereral papers by Mr. Spence, in defence of the principle of emulation, 
appeared in the " English Journal of Education," and have since been pub- 
lished in a separate form. They are noticed in our section on the Literature 
of Education. A difTerent riew of the subject is set forth by Miss Beecher, in 
a paper which appeared in the ** American Annals of Education " for 1833. 
** The following motives," says she, " I have found not only equal but much 
more ^cient than emulation, in reference to all the objects to be gained in 
education:—!. Personal influence — endesvonring to gain the esteem, the 
afliection, and the confidence of the pupils. Commendation for improvement 
needs to be practised much more frequently than reproof for deficiency. 
2. By habitual appeals to the Bible as the rule of rectitude, and to conscience 
as the judge. 3. By cultivating a love of knowledge for its own sake, that 
is, for the pleasure It Imparts ; and also for the sake of the increased good it 
will enable us to do for our fellow-beings. 4. By eflbrts to form a correct 
public sentiment in school, so that it shall be unpopular to do wrong. 6. 
By appeals to parental influence, and that of our fHends. This is accom- 
plished by transmitting frequent accounts both of deficiency dnd improve- 
ment to the friends of the pupils. 6. By cultivating in the pupils a sense of 
obligation to God, of his constant inspection, and of his interest in all their 
concerns." " These principles,** she adds, *• I have chiefly depended upon 
during the last three or four years of my experience as a teacher. Every year 
has added to my conviction of their efficacy, and every year has increased my 
satisfaction that the principle of emulation has been banished with no conse- 
quent evil, and much increase of good." 
L4 
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not prepared to give any very decided opinion on the subject; 
We have known schools in which emohition was not at all re- 
cognised, which were conducted in every respect as well, and 
produced results quite as satisfactory as other schools in which 
the principle of emulation was acted on. 

We have seen badges, medals of distinction, &c., used ap- 
parently with good effect, and we have seen them used apparently 
without any effect, or at least not a good one. 

Without, then, entering into details as to particular instances, 
and without entering into ^e metaphysical or the moral bear- 
ings of the question, but merely speaking from oar own humble 
experience and observation, we are compelled to admit that in 
this matter it seems to us emphatically true, that " whatever is 
best administered is best.'* 

(15.) But we must — although it is not a pUcuant subject — 
say a few words on corporal punishment. 

** The cane may be, and I believe is, sometimes necessary. 
I would always have on,e in the cupboard. But I am sure that 
it is a bad master that uses any such punishment frequently. 
It is a bad sign when the master always carries his cane." 
These are Bishop Short's words, and in employing them, we 
do but express our own sentiments. 

(16.) With respect to the infliction of corporal punishment, 
we may add a few cautionary maxims of a general character. 
Whether punishment should be inflicted for offences as they 
occur, or be postponed till a time deemed more convenient, is 
a question respecting which there appears to be a variety of 
opinion, and a corresponding variety of practice. 

(17.) The punishment should be graduated according to the 
sex, the age, and, as far as possible, according to the natural or 
peculiar disposition of the offender. 

(18.) The punishment should be proportioned to the nature 
of the offence, and, as it were, bear a relation to it. In other 
words, the punishment should seem to be natural, that is, it 
should seem to accrue as a natural consequence from the 
offender's misconduct. 

(19.) In general the punishment should not be inflicted 
without the reason and justice of the cause being apparent to 
the offender ; otherwise it in a great measure loses its efficacy 
as a disciplinary means. 
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(20.) The demeanour of the Teacher, too, irhen he punishes, 
lias a considerable influence on the effect produced by the pun- 
ishment The Teacher, in punishing, should fix his attention 
on the fault, and should, as entirely as possible, forget all 
personal feelings, both vith respect to himself and with respect 
to the offender. 

(21.) He should, as far as he can, select for every fault, the 
ponishinent that seems to him best adapted for it, and likely to 
be most effective. The teacher should vary his punishments, 
and in inflicting them he should beware of hastiness, 

(22.) The teacher should guard against exhibiting passionate 
excitement or rage while he inflicts punishment.* Yet he 
should not exhibit a smirk on his countenance or anything like 
gratification while he inflicts punishment On the other hand, 
he ought not, when he punishes, to evince a cool apathetic 
indifference. This converts the thing into a matter of merei 
routine. In short, punishment ought to be, both with the 
person inflicting it, and the person receiving it, a real and av 
serums affair. 

(23.) The teacher should not make the punishment more 
severe because it may have been delayed, nor should he do so 
through any personal feeling towards the offender. When 
young children are punished, it is perhaps, not well to pro- 
hibit them entirely from crying. In inflicting punishment, the 
teacher should be consistent, and should perform whatever he 
has promised or threatened; and he should therefore never 
make any promises or threats which he cannot fulfil 

(24.) The Rev. F. Watkins, one of her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, appears to have taken great pains, in his Report for 
1845, to ascertain the effects produced by the employment of 
corporal punishment in our elementary schools. He gives the 
results of his observations in the following words : — 

**A mistress who cannot rule her school without the rod, 



* The teacher should guard against the occurrence of that which Dr. Short 
obserres is liable to happen. *' Again," says he, " punishment frequently 
degenerates into a species of revenge, and the governor becomes, as it were, 
the party opposed to the governed, whereby he lowers himself and converts 
the opposition of the disobedient child into a species of heroic resistance \ 
and thus the Teacher strives to spite the child, and the child glories In annoy- 
ing his teacher.'* . 
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may well doubt whether she is fitted for that particular 
situation.** 

'* In boys* schools it doubtless is more difficult to dispense 
with it. There are natures amongst the wretched, uncultivated, 
and almost brute-like occupants of some of our boys* schools, 
to which this 'last appeal of force* seems the only one to 
which they will attend ; but it is plainly the duty of a master 
to attempt to win them by all other means; and it is as plain, 
that the charm of the rod loses its power in proportion to the 
frequency of its use. I have seen schools in which the master 
never lays the cane down, but walks about with it, as his 
sceptre, bestowing a smart tap with it here and a sharp cut 
with it there, as may seem to him most needftiL Such schools 
are almost always of an inferior description. The boys are 
cowed by the master's eye and the master's hand ; but when 
he is absent for a moment, or his back turned, it is easy to see 
how little education is progressing there."* 

(25.) Pestalozzi*s views on school-punishments — like most 
that he has written — are well worthy of the attention of 
teachers. 

He observes, *' when I recommend to avoid wearying a child with instruc- 
tion, I do not with to encourage the notion, that Instruction should always 
talce the character of an amusement, or even of a play. I am conTinced that 
such a notion, where it is entertained and acted on by a teacher, will for eyer 
preclude solidity of knowledge, and from a want of sufficient exertions on the 
part of the pupils, will lead to that very result which I wish to avoid by my 
principle of a constant employment of the thinking powers." 

" A child must very early in life be taught a lesson, which frequently comes 
too late, and is then a most painful one, — that exertion is Indispensable for 
the attainment of knowledge. But a child should not be taught to look upon 
exertion as an unavoidable evil The motive of fear should not be made 
It stironlos to exertion. It will destroy the interest, and will speedily create 
disgust 

*' This interest in study is the first thing which a teacher should endeavour 
to excite and keep alive. There are scarcely any circumstances in which a 

* In the Regulations for common school districts in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is enacted that ** The punishments to be inflicted by the Teacher shall 
be, 1st, reading aloud the rule violated. 2nd, Insertion of the olTender's 
name under the head of * bad conduct,' In the monitor's book. 3rd, Private 
and public admonition. 4th, Detention after school hours. 6th, Special 
reports or complaints to parents, or guardians. 6th, The rod. The rod shall 
be applied, whenever, in the Teacher's judgment, it shall be necessary ; when 
used it shall be inflicted with certainty and effect ; but passion or cruelty in 
its application shall be avoided." — Combe't Notes on America, 
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want of application in children does not proceed from a want of interest ; 
and there are perhaps none, under which a want of interest does not originate 
in the mode of treatment adopted by the Teacher. I woold go as far as to lay 
it down for a rule, that whenever children are fnattentive, and apparently 
take no interest in a lesson, the Teacher should always first look to himself for 
the reason. When a quantity of dry matter is befbre a child, when a child is 
doomed to listen in silence to lengthy explanations, or to go through exercises 
which have nothing in themselves to relieve or attract the mind ; this is a 
tax upon his spirits, which a teacher should make it a poiat to abstahi from 
imposing. In the same manner, if the child, from the imperfection of his 
reasoning powers, or his unacquaintance with facts, is unable to enter into 
the sense or to follow the chain of ideas in a lesson ; when he is made to 
hear, or repeat, what to him is but * sound without sense;' — this is per* 
fectly absurd. When to all this the fear of punishment is added,— besides 
the tedium, which in iUelf is punishment enougb*— this becomes absolutely 
cruel. 

'* Some, forsooth, will tell us, that their own measures are wonderfully 
humane,— that their punishments are less sever^,— or that they have done 
away with corporal punishments. But it is not to the severity of them that 
I object— nor would I venture to assert, in an unqualified manner, that cor- 
poral punishments are inadmissible, under any circumstances, in education. 
But I do object to tiieir application— I do object to the principle, ikat the 
cMldren are punrshed, when the nuater or the system is to blame. 

"As long as this shall continue,— as long as teachers will not take the 
trouble or will not be found qualified, to inspire their pupils with a living 
interest in their studies— they must not complain of the want of attention, 
nor even of the aversion to instruction, which some of them may manifest. 
Could we witness the indescribable tedium which must oppress the Juvenile 
mind, while the weary hours are slowly passing away, one by one, in an occu- 
pation which they can neither relish, nor understand its use ; could we re- 
member tiie same scenes which our own childhood has undergone, we would 
then no longer be surprised at the remissness of the school-boy * creeping like 
a snail unwillingly to school.* 

*' In saying this, I do not mean to make myself the advocate of idleness, or 
of those irregularities wiiich will now and then be met with, even in the best 
conducted schools. But I would suggest, that the best means to prevent them 
from becoming general, is to adopt a better mode of instruction, by wiiich the 
children are less left to themselves, less thrown upon the imwelcome employ- 
ment of passive listening, less harshly treated for little and excusable failings, 
— but more roused by questions, animated by illustrations, interested and won 
by kindness.** 



REWARDS. 

(1.) With respect to rewards we have little to say. A system 
of rewards we do not gi|featly approve of. We are aware that 
schools might he pointed out in which rewards are systematically 
bestowed, and it is urged with good effect. Yet we think a still 
larger number might be instanced in which, in the absence of 
all the machinery implied in a system of rewards, the same 
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results are equally well attained ; and if so, we cannot hesitate 
to prefer the simpler plan, even for the sake of its simplicity, 
withoat assuming in its favour any higher grounds. 

(2.) Rewarding, according to the definition that we have 
given of it, is we think, quite as useful in the business of 
education, if not as necessary, as punishment ; but then, 
according to that definition, the reward must not of necessity 
be a tangible one ; and, indeed, we entirely agree with those 
who think that if tangible rewards be employed at all, they 
should follow as the consequences rather than the prizes* of 
well-doing. 

(3.) The efficacy of rewards depends to a considerable extent 
upon the state of feeling preserved in the school Where this 
is high and comparatively fine, probably the most effective and 
the best reward, in a disciplinary point of view, is the 
approbation and praise of the master. Pecuniary rewards seem 
undesirable. We think it better that whatever may be given 
to the pupils for services required of them should appear in the 
character of hire and not as reward. 

(4.) Where a Register of Conduct is kept, it may, by proper 
tact on the part of the Teacher, be made the means of either 
rewarding or punishing. The Teacher who approves of keep- 
ing such a book, will probably have little difficulty in deciding 
as to its form, which may differ more or less for different 
schools, and even for the same school at different times. It 
ought to be simple in its form, the headings consisting merely 
of the names of some of the more prominent faults^ which the 
pupils are prone to commit, together with the names of some 
of the principal habits which the Teacher wishes them to form, 
and the virtues which he wishes them to practise. As one set 
of faults disappear, and as one class of habits become more or 

* " A prize,*' says Professor de Morgan, ** is the least effectual mode of 
accomplishing the desired object: it is founded on injustice, inasmuch as it 
heaps honours and emoluments on those to whom nature has already been 
most bountiful, and whose enjoyments are multiplied and increasing fn a 
greater ratio than others by the more easy acquisition of knowledge. Praise, 
and invidious comparisons, are only other forms of the same principle, alike 
fruitful in envy, pride, scorn, and bitter neglect. In the curiosity of children, 
there is a sufficient and a natural stimulant of the appetite for knowledge, 
and we live in a world abounding in the means of useful and pleasurable 
gratifications. All that is required of preceptors is to aid the development 
of the faculties with affection and judgment." ^ 
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less confirmed, the form of the register, or the headings, may 
properly be altered accordingly. Such a register may he useful 
in deepening impressions when the Teacher finds it necessary 
to speak in private to a defiiulter. The bringing the state of 
the register before the whole school, either periodically, or 
occasionally, if done in a proper spirit, may also be attended 
with advantage. An appeal to the register may also be useful 
to the Teacher in his intercourse with the parents, and may be 
the means of leading them to co-operate more zealously with 
him in his endeavours to correct the faults of their children. 

Should the clergyman take occasion now and then to inquire 
into the state of the school, as exhibited by the register, and 
to say a few words in season in reference to it, it would be the 
means of enhancing its usefulness.* 

(5.) Some pupils will esteem it a reward to be allowed to render 
any little assistance to the master in matters of school business. 
Where such a feeling exists, the Teacher will do well to avail 
himself of it, and to take care to preserve it, and to use it with- 
out abusing it. 

The Teacher should also by his manners give his pupils to 
understand that it is a source of pleasure to himself to be 
able to bestow praise upon them. This enhances the value 
attached to such praise, for it has been well observed, " that 
sympathy is one of the greatest charms of life." Nothing 
pleases us more than to observe in others a fellow feeling with 
all the emotions of oar own breasts. And fortunately neither 
great sacrifices nor costly gifts are necessary to awaken such 
emotions in the bosom of a child. There, at least, nature is yet 
unsophisticated. It is the spirit in which the thing is done 
that is of primary importance in the matter. We have seen 
the gift of a simple flower to a teacher from a pupil, and of a 
thing almost equally simple from a teacher to a pupil, produce 

* Approbation and praise, we have laid, are not less useful In the business of 
education than punishment. Every practical teacher is aware of their power 
and good effects when judiciously bestowed. *' It is astonishing," says one 
who had made the dispositions of children a matter of study—'* it is astonish- 
ing what an influence is exerted by such little circumsUnces, as stopping at 
a play.ground a moment, to notice with interest, though, perhaps, without 
saying a word, speed of running — . or exactness of aim — the force with which 
a ball is struck, or the dexterity with which it is caught or thrown.'*— 
Abbott, 
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aU the good effects which we here allude to. But this 
can onlj happen where there exuts a sincere and unfeigned 
feeling between the Teacher and the pupiL In such cases the 
mantling blush of innocent childhood on the one part — the 
conscious pleasure of giving pleasore — ^the luxury of doing 
good;'* and on the other, the few simple words in season, 
accompanied, it may be, with the glistening tear of sympathy, 
proclaim unequiTOcally that both parties are benefited by such 
an interchange of sentiment They both feel their nature 
enriched, as it were, by the possession of a new feeling, and 
especially will this be the case, should anything like an oppo- 
site spirit have preyiously existed. In short, let not the Teacher 
forget, nor overlook the fact, that his pupils have feelings and 
affections as well as intellect 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE TAACHEB'S OWN EXAMPLE^ ETC. 

(1.) The power of example is proyerbially great ; and the 
Teacher^s personal example is obviously one of the most effective 
disciplinary means within hb power. With respect to the in- 
fluence of example, it may be truly sud, in general, that the 
disciple is not above his master, and this is perhaps more 
strikingly true when applied to discipline than to direct intel- 
lectual instruction. A teacher, for instance, may possess a con- 
siderable amount of attainments, and yet from having but an 
indifferent facility in adapting his instructions to the capacities 
of the juvenile mind, and tifom other causes, he may &il in 
impressing his own intellectual stamp upon his pupils ; but this 
can hardly be the case in reference to the example which he 
exhibits. 

(2.) Example teaches insensibly, as it were, yet powerfiilly 
and effectively. As a disciplinary instrument, indeed, it is not 
only powerful, but is, in a certam sense, irresistible. Children 
cannot withstand its influence. In this sense, it is emphatically 
true, that ** as the master is, so is the schooL" This adage holds 
good to an extent greater than those unacquainted Vith the 
practical working of popular Education would readily credit 
Some, indeed, go so far as to say, that whatever faults are dis- 
covered in the pupils, the prototypes of such faults are to be 
looked for in the Teachers themselves. But this is probably 
going too far, especially in the case of large towns, where the 
children frequently remain but a comparatively short period at 
the same school, and where the Teacher's instructions and 
example are opposed by a multiplicity of adverse influences. 
To say the least, however, a very great degree of responsibility 
attaches to the Teacher's example ; and he can hardly be too 
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flolicitoos that the inflaence which he thos exerts may be in 
every respect salutary.* 

We need hardly say that the Teacher oaght to stadionsly 
avoid in himself all eccentricities of manners, which have the 
semblance of, or may be construed into, breaches of decorum^f 

It were an easy matter to dilate at length upon what the 
Teacher ought to be, what he ought to do, and what he ought 
to avoid; but our space does not admit of this, nor, indeed, 
does our inclination, nor our sense of what is required, prompt 
us to this course. We would merely beg to add on this subject 
one short but comprehensive rule — one that is easily remem- 
bered, and well worth remembering and adopting as a rule of 
conduct :— 

Bb what Ton ARE, AND BECOME WHAT TOU CAN. 

(3.) Next in importance to the Teacher's own example, which 
is of course constant, are to be reckoned the visits of influential 
persons to the school, and especiaUy the visits of the clergy. 
It is hardly possible to rate too highly the beneficial influence 
which the clergy* by their connexion with their schools, exer- 
cise upon the popular education of the country. Truly has 
Mr. (now Bishop) Field observed, speaking from an extensive 
experience as Inspector of Schools — that ** nothing can com- 
pensate for the absence of the clergy firom the schools; no- 

* It is to be regretted when the Teacher labours under any physical malfor- 
mation, or bodily infirmity. The Committee of Council on Education esteem 
this matter of so much importance, that in their Minutes of July, 1847, they 
thus minutely specify what classes of persons shall be held to be ineligible for 
the office <^f Schoolmaster under their scheme :— " A constitutional infirmity, 
such as scrofula, fits, asthma, deafness, great imperfections of the sight or 
Toice, the loss of an eye from constitutional disease, or the loss of an arm or 
leg, or the permanent disability of either arm or leg, curvature of the spine, 
or a hereditary tendency to insanity, are to be regarded as positive disqualifi. 
cations" [for the office of Teacher]. 

t " The example of the teacher," says Bishop Short, *' fs one of the moat 
powerful engines for good or evil in a school, because children le«rh almost 
all that they acquire by imitation. 

** The mere fact of associating with persons of a good or bad habit of mind, 
will stamp a corresponding character on the young perscms so associated. 
Therefore, as it is important to set the children a good example, so it is of the 
utmost consequence that the habits of the Teacher should be renlly good, for 
children will inevitably discover the fraud, if any species of deceit be prac- 
tised on them." 
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body can supply their place.* Let then every teacher, though 
a subordinate co-operator with his clergyman, take care to 
prove himself in all things, a hearty, a right-minded, and a 
zealous one. 

(4.) The influence of the example exhibited by the elder pupils, 
-who are often, as it were, ringleaders of the others, also de« 
serves the attention of the Teacher. In most schools there will 
generally be found a comparatively small number of the elder 
pupils from whom, to a considerable extent, the disciplinary 
tone of the school seems immediately to take its complexion. 
It is, therefore, obviously of great importance that such pupils 
should, in their entire conduct, co-operate with the Teacher, 
and corroborate his plans and influence in the school generally ; 
for,— 

*' At their command otheri break through ererj rule ; 
Whoever governs, they control the school. 

Verret could do that minchler in a day, 

For which not Rome, in all its power, could pay ; 

And these boy-tyrants will their slaves distress, 

And do the wrongs no master can redress : 

The mind they load with fear : it feels disdain 

For its own baseness ; and yet it tries in vain 

To shake the admitted power ; — the coward comes again : 

'Tis more than present pain these tyrants give ; 

Long as weVe life some strong impressions live ; 

And these young ruflBans in the soul will sow 

Seeds of all vices that on weakness grow."— Csabbb. 



* Speaking of the influence of the Clergy, it has been beautifully remarked, 
that **a Parish Priest is officially a party to all the most important and 
touching incidents in the lives of his flock. He is the only person living in 
whom it is not an impertinent intrusion to inquire into their comings and 
goings, their works and ways, their joys and griefs; for he is their natura 
adviser and consoler; it is through his mouth that all they love, or reverence 
most, speaks. 

** People talk of the power of demagogues ;— but what could the subtlest 
bawler oppose to the influence of him who visits the poor man's Itiearth as a 
familiar friend ; who makes p*ace between him and his neighbour ; who 
watches over the education of his children ; who reclaims the dhe from his 
wanderings ; stands by the sick bed of the other, and instructs its anxious 
but ignorant mother how to alleviate its pains ; and when it dies, binds up her 
broken heart, and alter he has blessed the sod where its body is laid to rest, 
ceases not to direct her thoughts to its spirit in heaven ;— the man who is 
witness and partaker of the deepest joys and sorrows' of his life, and whose 
vocation it is to hallow them aXW^Atutin, 
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CHAP. V. 

THE CO-OPERATION OP PARENTS. 

(1.) The natural teachers of the child are obvioasly his parents. 
On them, in their relation of parents, deyolye this duty. 
Whether there are any circumstances that can release them 
altogether from this sacred duty, and, if so, what these circum- 
stances are, it is foreign to our present purpose to inquire. 
We may, however, obserre that, — 1st, when the parents do not 
possess the ability to impart to their offspring a suitable educa- 
tion ; or, 2nd, when they haye the ability but cannot command 
the necessary time to do so; and 3rd, when from whatever 
cause they bring them up in tjie knowledge and practice of 
what is evil rather than what is good — then is a partial sub- 
stitute for them obviously to be preferred. Such a substitute 
is the Teacher ; and this, if we mistake not, is his true relation 
to his young charge. He is, then, a co-operator with the 
• parents ; and it were both well and pleasant for him, if he 
found himself always in this position ; but observation compels 
us to acknowledge that such is far from being the case 
universally. 

(2.) Whence then arises this adverse feeling, which we find 
too often manifested on the part of the parents towards the 
school and the Teacher ? Evidently from ignorance and misap- 
prehension.* It is not that poor parents do not love their 
children, that they have not natural affection for them. One 
would rather attribute it to the opposite of this ; to an over^ 
weening, but mistaken fondness for them. The answer to the 
question, however, is in one word, ignorance.f 

• It will be understood, that we here refer espectalljr to parents of the 
poorer classes, many of whom have not themselves enjoyed the advantages 
of a literary education. 

t It were much to be wished that we possessed a sound and wholesome 
literature of education, of such a form as would render It both popular with 
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(3.) There are Taiious opinions wm to the aiefiifaie« of tiie 
practice of yisitiiig the parents of the children at their homeiL 
Probably in this case, as in many others, very much depends 
upon circumstances, and the spirit in which the thing is done. 
It is, therefore, difficult to speak positiTcly respecting iL What- 
ever means may be employed to create and preserre it, tfaeie 
can, however, be bat one opinion as to the desirability of a 
cordial feeling between the Teacher and the parents of his 
papils. The teacher ought not, therefore, to be indifferent 
aboat their good opinion. On the contrary, he ought to en- 
deavour, not only by the suavity of his manners, but by the 
faithful and efficient discharge of all his scluJastic duties, to 
acquire their respect and confidence. 

(4.) Acting in this spirit he will avoid giving the parents 
any just cause of complaint against him, and when misunder- 
standings do arise he will meet thdr hastiness, unreasonable- 
ness, and petulance with calmness, patience, and becoming 
dignity of manner. At the same time, he must not allow the 
caprice of parents to interfere with any of his general arrange- 
ments which he is convinced are for the good of the whole 
school. 

(5.) The parents ought to be informed when their children 
are absent from school, or very unpunctual in their attendance. 
It is usual to notify absence by forwarding to the parents a 
printed form prepared for the purpose in which the Teacher has 
merely to insert the child's name. 

(6.) On such occasions, however, a visit from the Teacher 
now and then, could not be considered intrusive, and might be 
attended with advantage, as also when any of his pupils have 
been detained from school for some time by an illness, which 
is not contagious. 

(7.) The practice of the parents giving presents to the Teacher 
still exists to some extent, more particularly in rural districts ; 
and it may not, therefore, be out of place to observe, that the 
Teacher ought to exercise discretion and prudence in the 

the poor and easily accessible to them. In the meantime the Teacher ought 
to endeavour, as far as in him lies, both in his intercourse with the parents 
and in his entire conduct, to remove those misapprehensions and prejudices in 
matters of education to which we have alluded, and which he will find exist, 
and militate against his efforts more or less powerfully, In most neighbour- 
hoods. 

X2 
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acceptance of such presents. Beware of compromising a proper 
feeling of independence. 

(8.) In some cases rales or hints are issned for the use of 
parents, with a view of enlisting their hearty co-operation in the 
right up-hringing of their children. The following we think as 
appropriate as anything of the kind that has come under our 
notice. We know not who is their author. 

To THB Parbnti of Cbildkbn at —^ School, 
My Good Fribnos, 

You hare wisely brought your children here to be instructed by the Church, 
and that, in accordance with the prayer of God's Priest at your marriage, you 
" may see them christianly and virtuously brought up :** try, then, to observe 
strictly the following recommendations :— 

1. Always send your children fVom home, clean and neat, bejbre the hoar 
for beginning school ; because when they arrive too, late, you teach them, 
through yomr own bad example, habits of unpunctuality, and, above all, they 
learn by their absence from the prayers, with which our daily work is hal- 
lowed, to neglect, in after life, to pray to God. 

2. If, however, you cannot send them on account of sickness, or any other 
case of necessity, never omit afterwards either to bring them yourselves, or 
at least to send a note or other proof of the cause of their absence, to prevent 
them from learning to make idle excuses for themselves, or from having the 
temptation to tell folsehoods. 

a. Be very cautious how you interfere with the discipline of the school, xn 
with the means taken to correct your children when they offend ; and do not 
look upon the master and mistress as hired servants, only paid to act as fou 
please, but as persons deeply interested in your children's welfare. 

4. If, however, you base any reasonable cause of complaint against them, 
be sure that you do not hurrp away in a passion to abuse them, but go direct 
to the clergyman, under whose especial charge the school is placed, and by 
whose authority- everything there is done. 

5. By no means suppose that you have a right to speak angrily or disrespect- 
fully to the Teachers of your children ; nay, on the contrary, they have the 
strongest claim to your gratitude and support. 

6. Strive to discountenance every attempt your children make to bring home 
Idle tales about their school, and endeavour to impress upon them, that their 
master and mistress stand, in your absence, in their parents* stead. 

7. Take all the interest you can in what they learn, by occasionally finding 
time to ask them questions, for so you will not only encourage them to perse- 
vere in their work, but will obtain information in many cases for yourselves. 

8. And yet. if you see them backward, do not directly find fault with the school, 
and prepare to remove them to another ; as that backwardness most pro- 
bably has arisen from their own idleness and inattention, or perhaps from 
their not being clever enough to get on ; or again, may you not yourselves 
have prevented their improvement by neglecting to send them regularly 
to school, or by checking them through your indifference firolta trying to do 
well? 

9. Avoid, then, In their pretence every sinful act ; such as lying, swearing. 
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drunkenness, loose conrersation, neglect of the Lord's Day, and the like ; 
lest by your bad example, you undo the good work begun at school, and 
destroy not only your own souls, but those of your little ones also. 

10. Make them to understand that so much trouble is taken in their behalf 
entirely for their own benefit, and that the best thing you can give them is a 
good education. 

11. Remember, however, that this education does not only consist in their 
being "good scholars;" "knowledge puflfeth np," says the apostle (1 Cor* 
▼iii. 1) ; but in their being trained to carry out, in holy lives, the solemn vows 
of their baptism, that is, in learning practically how to do their duty towards 
God and towards their neighbour. 

12. Fray, then, for them fervently, as the most sacred trust that God has 
given you :. pray that they may be obedient and faithful members of Christ's 
Church : pray that they may be true and honest citizens of the State : pray 
too for their teachers, your clergyman, and the school ; and so shall it be your 
blessing to bring up your children in " the fear and nurture of the Lord, and 
to the praise and glory of His Holy Name." 



U3 
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CHAP. VL 

TRAUHNG, or the formation IK THE PUPILS OF 
RIGHT HABITS; THE WHOLE BEING BASED UPON 
HOLT SCRIPTURE. 

(1.) Though we hare placed training last in point of order, 
it probably, as a disciplinary instmment, deserres to be regarded 
as first in point of importance. It might, indeed, be so con- 
sidered as to be made to include under it all the disciplinary 
means that we hare previously mentioned. It is difficult to 
conTey in few words the ideas that one attaches to the term 
training when applied to elementary education. Mr. Stow, 
who delights in the use of the term, and believes that it and 
all that is orthodoxly understood under it in reference to 
popular education rightly belongs to himself, tells those that 
interrogate him as to what he means by IratRui^, that training is 
doing. But this definition, like Jacotot's funous saying, *' All 
is in all, or nothing is in nothing," is not, to the uninitiated, 
particularly lucid. 

Mr. Stow has written a volome of illustrations of the training 
system, but apart from illustrations, the following, so far as we 
know, is the most explicit definition he has given of the term. 
" What we mean," says he, " by tndning, is causing the children 
to doj whether doing be the exercise of the heart, the under- 
standing, or the hand; to exercise the mind or body in a 
natural manner ; to check what is wrong, and lead to what is 
right."* 

• According to Mr. S(ow*8 language, training it something more than 
education. He regards training as a gentu^ of which education is merely a 
species. That this is his view of the matter, Is plain from the Uinguage 
which he employs in his** Bible Training" (page 19):— *' By development,** 
says he, " we understand, simply unfolding ; by training, the leading forward 
or practical exercise: training consequently includes development. On the 
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(2.) Bishop Butler's exposition of the import of the term 
training is fuller than Mr. Stow's, and is so much better and 
more pithily expressed than any language that ve could employ, 
that we prefer giving it in the Bishop's own words. In his 
sermon on the text, ** Train up a child," &c he observes — 
"Solomon might probably intend the text for a particular 
admonition, to educate children in a manner suitable to their 
respective ranks and future employments : but certainly he 
Intended it for a general admonition, to educate them in virtue 
and religion, and good conduct of themselves in their temporal 
concerns. And all this together, in which they are to be 
educated, he calls 'the way they should go,' that is, he 
mentions it not as a matter of speculation, but of practice. 
And conformably to this description of the things in which 
children are to be educated, he describes education itself: for 
he calls it * training them up ; ' which is a very different thing 
from merely teaching them some truths necessary to be known 
or believed. It is endeavouring to form such truths into prac- 
tical principles in the mind, so as to render them of habitual 
good influence upon the temper and actions, in all the various 
occurrences of life. And this is not done by bare instruction ; 
but by that, together with admonishing them frequently, as 
occasion offers : restraining them from what is evil, and exer- 
cising them in what is good. Thus the precept of the apostle 
concerning this matter is, ' to bring up children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord :' as it were by way of distinction 

same principle, education is a leading out, and training a leading on. Train- 
ing consequently includes education." There are other eminent educa- 
tionists, however, that take quite an opposite view of the m.-itter, -^ that 
regard education as the genuSt and training as the specie's. But probably the 
matter is scarcely worth disagreeing about. Both parties, it appears, may 
be either right or wrong. All depends upon the practical working out of the 
ideas which each understands under the terms. If pushed to excess, the 
subject might, readily enough, be converted into a mere logomachy { and 
there is probably nothing in the origin of the terms themselves, that can be 
regarded as entitling either to a decided preference. The Scripture text, 
*' Train up a child," &c, which occurs in the English translation, ought not 
perhaps, in itself, to be deemed conclusive evidence in favour of tlie more 
extensive meaning of the term training ; since the same word has been by 
the same translators, variously rendered '* instruct, catechise, teach," &c. 
Its occurrence, therefore, in the text in question, may probably be regarded 
merely as a choice of expression, the other renderings apparently being, in 
the minds of the translators, of very similar import. 
X4 
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from acquainting them merely with the principles of Chris- 
tianity, as you -would with any common theory.** 

(3.) Everybody is more or less familiar with the force of 
habit. It has, however, perhaps, seldom been more happily 
illustrated than in the following passage from Locke's Essay: — 

" Nobody," says he, " has made anything by the hearing of 
rales or laying them up in his memory. Practice must settle 
the habit *of doing, without reflecting on the rule ; and you may 
as well expect to make a good painter or musician extempore by 
a lecture or instruction in the arts of music and painting, as a 
coherent thinker or strict reasoner by a set of rales showing 
him wherein right reason consists. The faculties of the soul 
are improved and made useful to us after the same manner as 
our bodies are. Would you have a man perform any mechanical 
operation dexterously and with ease, let him have ever so much 
vigour, suppleness, and address, yet nobody expects this from 
him unless he has been ased to it, and has employed time and 
pains in fashioning and forming his hand, or other parts to these 
motions. Just so it is in the mind." 

In the formation of moral habits, therefore, *^ we must re- 
member, that the establishment of a state of mind, is the end 
sought for ; but he who has by any course of training, brought 
the child to do that habitually, which corresponds with the 
temper of mind sought to be established, has done much towards 
establishing the state of mind. He who, by whatever motives, 
has rendered the child punctual, has done much towards form- 
ing a love of punctuality in the child ; and the task to be 
performed by the 'Teacher will be, to create the good habit by 
the least objectionable means. But here it is obvious that 
great caution will be required, lest by employing wrong 
motives we should do an irreparable injury to the child. If 
we could persuade a little girl to be clean in her dress, by 
inspiring vanity, the vanity would do more harm than the 
acquired habit could benefit her. We should here use a wrong 
motive."* 

(4.) It were easy to enumerate a long list of habits which 
have a claim upon the attention of the Teacher. But our object 
throughout is not to exhaust but to suggest ; and we therefore 

* Bishop Short. 
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content ourselyes -with naming the following : — ** The habits of 
punctuality and regularity ; of diligence and love of labour ; of 
economy ; of perseverance ; of forethought ; of kindness and 
courtesy; of mercy to inferior animals; of forgiveness of in- 
juries; of charitableness; of justice and respect for property; of 
respect for superiors; of submission to the authority of laws; of 
truth ; of reverence for God, and obedience to his laws."* 

The Teacher's iustructions on these subjects will be rendered 
more effective and authoritative if inwove with Scripture pre-* 
cept and example ; but this, of course, ought to be done at proper 
times, when the pupils are in a suitable frame of mind, and never 
in a light manner. 

• Emerson. 
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School-organisation is sometimes considered as including under 
it both, what may be called, the external and internal arrange- 
ment of the schooL The former has reference chiefly to the 
general plans and erection of the school-buildings themselyes. 
As this is, however, a point on which the practical schoolmaster 
is seldom, perhaps too seldom, called upon to give an opinion, 
we shall not here dwell upon it. 

In order to ensure the greatest possible facilities for carrying 
on the business of instruction, it is obvious that the school- 
buildings ought to be so constructed as to suit the methods 
intended to be pursued in the school ; or, popularly speaking, 
so as to suit the system according to which the school is to be 
conducted. In the minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education, 1839-40, there will be found pretty full details 
respecting the erection and fltting-up of schools in Tarions 
ways, together with working drawings and specifications. The 
dimensions there given for fittings, &c., ought, however, to be 
tested before being employed. We have reason to fear, that in 
the erection of schools for the poor, convenience is sometimes 
sacrificed to external appearances. Whatever plan may be 
adopted, we need not say that this ought never to be the case. 
We think, too, that ventilation might, by a proper foresight, be 
more e€Eectually provided for than it frequently is. This is a 
point of such vital importance in schools for the poor, that too 
much attention cannot be bestowed upon it It is also much to 
be wished that a play- ground of suitable dimensions were 
considered an indispensable appendage to every school; and 
especially in large towns. 
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I. Plan of oryanisation recommended by the National Society, 

The following observations occur in a paper issued by the 
National Society, and intended to afford hints to those engaged 
in establishing schools. 

^ The form of the room should be oblong: a bam furnishes 
no bad model, and a good one may be easily conyerted into a 
school-room. If one large room is built to accommodate boys 
and girls together, arrangements should be made for diyiding 
it into two parts when needfuL A framed partition may be 
put up for this purpose, either removable altogether, or else 
with a large portion of the middle frame-work, made to slide 
upon rollers in an iron groove, so that it may be moved easily 
to the sides of the room. 

^^ Dimensions. — Superficial area. Seven square feet should be 
allowed for each child. However, in reckoning the number 
of children on this scale, some small allowance may be made 
for absentees, through sickness or other causes. The minimum 
allowance is six square feet to each child, of the gross total 
number on the register. 

^^Deshs and Benches, — An inclined plane about ten inches 
wide, with a horizontal ledge two or three inches wide, to 
receive the ink at the upper part of it, makes a good desk, and 
it is best when placed close to the side walls, so that the writer 
may sit or stand with his face towards them. The classes which 
are writing or ciphering being thus arranged along the sides of 
the room, the middle will be left open for the classes to stand 
out whilst reading, &c, or under examination. The inclined 
plane, which forms the writing desk, should be made to let 
down by hinges and movable brackets ; this will secure accom- 
modation for additional scholars on Sunday. 

'* Separation of Sexes, — Where the number or the funds will 
not admit of two school-rooms, it may be well to increase the 
length of a room, and diminish the breadth of it, the same super- 
ficial area being preserved ; it will thus be more easily and 
conveniently divided into two parts ; and the girls, whilst at 
needlework, &;c., may be separated by a curtain, or light mov- 
able partition, drawn across one end of the room, or by folding- 
doors. This last suggestion is of much importance where 
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school-rooms, used for infiints daring the week, are employed 
for Sunday-schools, consisting of boys and girls." 

II. Plan of organisation recommended by the British and Foreign 
School Society. 

" The form of room best adstpted to the working of the Britisli 
system is that of a parallelogram, its proportion varying according 
to the extent of the area. The centre of the room should be 
occupied by desks and forms, a clear passage of from six to 
eight feet being reserved for the reading stations. At the 
npper end of the room a raised platform should be erected, 
sarmonnted by a master's desk and drawers. The windows 
should be either in the roof, or elevated at least six feet from 
the ground ; at four and at six feet from the floor, rails should 
be fixed against the walls, from which lesson-boards should be 
suspended. The ground space between the desks and the 
wall ought to have curved lines traced on it of nearly a semi- 
circular form, to make the station of each reading or spelling 
draft. The desks and forms should be so arranged that, when 
all the pupils are seated, each one may front the master. 

** The forms and desks must be fixed firmly in the ground ; 
the legs or supports should be six inches broad and two inches 
thick ; but cast-iron legs are preferable, as they support the 
desk-boards with equal firmness, occupying less room, and have 
a much neater appearance ; their number, of course, will be in 
proportion to the length of the forms. A form of twenty feet 
long will require five, and they must be so placed, that the sup- 
ports of the forms may not be immediately opposite to those of 
the desks ; the corners of the desks and forms are to be made 
round, in order that the children may not hurt themselves. 

^ Forms and Desks of the Writing Classes,— The desks of the 
writing classes are arranged next after those of the first or 
second class ; they are to be four inches higher than the latter. 
The forms are six inches broad and sixteen inches in height 
The desks are inclined planes, rising two inches ; they are nine 
inches broad, and are furnished with beads along the least 
elevated sides, in order to prevent the slates fiilling and being 
broken. 

<< At the right hand extremity of all the desks, a board is fixed 
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perpendicularly in the ground, and nailed against tlie fnrtlier 
side of the desks. This board is of the same breadth as the 
desk, and rises one foot and a half above it ; upon this the dic-> 
tating-lessons and class-marks are to be hung. 

** General Rvdea for fitting up School-rooms. — 1st. The space 
or passage between a form and the next desk is one foot : 2nd. 
The horizontal space between a desk and its form is three 
inches : 3rd. The breadth of a desk is nine inches ; the breadth 
of a form is six inches: 4th. The height of a desk is 28 inches ; 
the height of a form 16 inches : 5th. Every child, being seated 
upon his form, occupies a space of 18 inches in length of the 
desk : 6th. The passage between the walls and the ends of the 
forms and desks is from five to six feet* 

^Dtmensiona of School-room. 



. of Schohirs. 


Length in feet. 


Breadth in feet. 


For 500 


80^ 


42 


„ 400 


75i 


37J 


„ 300 


62i 


34 


. 200 


55 


28 


„ 150 


52i 


25" 



(^Manual of the System of Primary Instruction pursued in the Model 
Scho<Js of the British and Foreign School Society.) 

III. Plan of organisation set forth in a Minute of the Committee 
of Council OH Education. 

In the minutes of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1839, to which we have already alluded, the plan of organisa- 
tion most fully described, and to which preference appears to 
be given, is one which, it is believed, affords facilities for the 
adoption of the mixed method of instruction. According to the 
minute, **a class is most conveniently grouped at desks, by 
placing the desks and seats on raised planes, each successive 
desk and seat rising from five to six, or even eight inches above 
the preceding desk and seat ; and the more common practice is 
that the children receive instruction while seated at their desks; 
The exception consists of the class employed in writing on the 
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prepared wall, and of the class assembled in a circle roond the 
desk of the master." 

Sach desks are very conTenient for giving instruction in 
many branches of education. Still we think it very desirable 
that a sufficient space of the school-room should be left 
unoccupied by them, in order to admit of the pupils being 
occasionally arranged in classes on the floor. Most teachers 
with whom we have conversed have expressed their dislike to 
haying the children kept constantly in the desks. Too long 
sitting in such a position, say they, encourages lotrngingt and 
begets lutiesmeu; and, altogether, it is more difficult to arrest 
and preserve their attention, when long confined to the desks, 
than when arranged on the floor. 

The merits of this plan of organisation have been set forth, at 
some length, by Professor Moseley, in his Report on the Batter- 
sea Village School, (1845); and we are happy to avail our- 
selves of his valuable remarks. In doing so, we may, however, 
observe, that "the breathing-space, the elbow-room, and the 
freedom from restraint," which, within their proper limits, the 
Rev. Gentleman justly applauds, might, with the agency that 
can be commanded in our common schools, very easily " be 
carried too far." 

** On entering the school-room," says Mr. Moseley, " the 
attention of the visitor is at once attracted by its cheerful 
aspect. Accustomed to see poor children taught, standing, 
with a scrupulous regard to their symmetrical distribution upon 
the school-room floor, and to associate these circumstances with, 
a high state of discipline and mute attention, he is surprised to 
find the children of this school seated, in easy attitudes, at 
desks, — arranged with little regard to regularity — in groups 
three or four deep; each such little group of desks giving 
space to a class of about 20, entrusted to the charge of a single 
teacher. He observes a variety of posture about these children, 
an independence of attitude, and a contented expression of 
countenance, which, perhaps, is associated in the estimate he 
forms of the school with indifference ; he is, therefore, astonished 
to learn, on the authority of all those persons who have care- 
fully examined it, and whose judgment is on record, that the 
school is surpassed by no other of the same class, in the pro- 
gress which each child, from the lowest, makes in the technical 
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branches of instraction (reading, writing, and arithmetic), or 
in the success with which those higher objects of education are 
pnrsned whose direction is to the formation of the religions 
character, and the dcTelopment of the faculties of intelligence 
and observation. The fact is, that a certain amount of inde- 
pendent action — elbow-room and breathing-space for the indi- 
yidual character— is necessary to the healthful and vigorous 
activity of a school. And however unpleasant it may be to a 
person whose eye delights to contemplate it as a machine of im- 
posing magnitude, having its parts disposed with a due regard 
to regularity, and awful in the sympathy of its numbers, or as 
a huge animal having a single volition — one great heart and 
one mighty pulse — the inspector who views it under a simpler 
aspect, as a means for the education of each individual child, 
and who analyses it with reference to that object, and judges of 
it by the degree in which that single object is accomplished, 
looks upon such matters with comparative indifference. 

** To children a state of nervous sensibility and restless mus- 
cular action is natural The senses are, with them, in process 
of education ; and all the physical as well as the intellectual 
elements of the future man in progress of development They 
are perpetually stimulated to that exercise which is necessary 
to this process of development "Whoever holds, for a few 
minutes an infant in his arms, will be conscious how soon the 
stimulus is applied; and whoever has watched its progress 
from infancy to childhood and maturity, will be aware how 
constant and how powerful is the influence which it exerts. 
To keep children always under drill, to compel them to a 
motionless position and a simulated attention, is to oppose and 
to do violence to it To be real, their attention must be plea- 
surable. The most unfavourable circumstances in which they 
can be placed, in respect to their instruction, are surely asso- 
ciated with that state of physical discomfort which takes away 
all interest from their lessons. 

" It is one thing for the Teacher to irin to hiinself the child's 
fixed attention, — to bring about that state in which all the 
elements of its physical being are absorbed in its intellectual 
activity, — and it is another to compel the semblance of this 
attention. The one is the resource of an unskilful, and the 
other of a skilful, teacher. The former puts down that vivacity 
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of spirit which is proper to a certain stage in the growth of the 
mind; and when he has done violence to an instinct, and 
trampled out a light which nature had kindled, he calls it 
discipline. To the other, it is a resource ; he turns the yery 
joyousness of the children to his account — giving it that direc- 
tion in which he most desires that their knowledge should 
fructify — ministering with it new life to their flagging atten- 
tion, and winning their steps along the painful road by which 
it is his function to lead them. And that restlessness, which is 
natural to the expanding mind, not less than the growing body, 
he knows how to satisfy ; permuting continually the elements of 
instruction, and shifting, through an endless succession of 
scenes, its sphere of observation and its point of view. 

^ A man like this Uvea in the moral elements of his school, 
not less entirely than in the discharge of its technical duties ; 
and soon learns to sway the minds of his children almost as 
readily as he directs their school movements. 

*' For these reasons, I cannot but rejoice to find in the Battersea 
school the evidence of a due regard to the comfort of the 
children whilst under instruction, and a desire to secure their 
pleasurable attention. I am not, however, prepared to express 
an opinion, that their freedom from restraint may not be carried 
too far. Whilst it has, perhaps, a little too much the appear- 
ance of independence, it never, however, runs into license. I 
have visited no school in which I believe a more thorough and 
practical subordination to exist, as I have visited none cha- 
racterised more remarkably by the healthful moral tone which 
appears to prevade it** 

IV. Plan of organiscUr'on according to the ^ Circulating System." 

** In this system," (says Mr. Stoat, in his llCanual, page 19,) 
** the form of the class is circular, instead of being square. 
The boys are placed in a circle drawn on the floor, thus each 
boy is heard and seen with greater facility by the whole of the 
class; the new plan of unlimited progress, according to merit, 
is thus easily carried into effect ; it also affords full opportuni- 
ties of turning to advantage the love of imitation, so natural to 
children, and which may be employed as another means of 
improvement. And this is of more importance now, as each 
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hoy becomes a teacher in turn ; for there are no teachers properly 
so called, as on the former system, but merely umpires, to see 
that all is done according to the rules of the schooL 

** The umpire takes his station at a given point on the line of 
the circle, and is provided with a small register slate on which 
are written alphabetically, in the proper column, the names of 
all the boys of the class. 

** On the line of the circle opposite to the umpire is placed a 
medal-stand, which consists of a cast-iron bottom, into which is 
fixed an upright piece of wood, about two inches wide, an inch 
and a half thick, and about three inches higher than the tallest 
boy of the class. On two sides of this piece of wood are fastened 
opposite to each other, brass or iron pins, about four inches 
apart on which the medals that are to designate the number 
of circles gained or lost are suspended. The medals which 
designate the gained circles are hung on that side which faces 
the umpire, and the medals to designate the lost circles on the 
other side ; the former are made of tin painted with a yellow 
ground and black figure; as 1, for one circle gained, 2, for two 
circles gained, &c. ; and the latter, or those for the lost circles, 
are made of tin painted with a white ground and a black 
inverted figure, as t, for one circle lost, Zf for two circles lost, 
&c The difference of the colour of the medals, and the 
inverted figures, are adopted to distinguish them from each 
other. 

** The good are distinguished from the bad by medals, which 
they obtain by competition for places, and the advancement or 
retrogression of the boys is counted by whole circles. The part 
of the line of the circle on which the medal -stand rests, is the 
point of reckoning. As a boy rises in the order of promotion 
from left to right and passes before the medal-stand, he gains 
a~ circle, and takes from the pin the proper medal that denotes 
the number of times he has so passed. On the first occasion 
of passing he takes an honorary medal. No. 1. K he should 
be able to work round the class, and pass the stand a second 
time, he suspends his 1, and takes a 2, and so on. In like 
manner, if a boy should retrograde, and pass behind the medal- 
stand, he takes a mark of disgrace, distinguished by the figure 
thereon being inverted, as for instance No. i, denoting that he 
has lost a circle ; and if he should by his carelessness or ineffi- 
N 
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ciency still farther retrograde, and again pass behind the medal- . 
stand, he suspends the fwmer medal, and takes instead of it an 
inyerted Zt to denote that he has lost two circles. Thus, as 
the children pass the stand in the order of promotion or degra- 
dation, they take from the impropriate pin the medals which 
describe the number of circles they have each indiTidually. 
gained, or lost, during the competition for places. These they 
suspend round their necks by means of a string or a hook ; and 
they continue to wear them so till the conclusion of scluxd. 
hours, unless they again pass the point of reckoning; in which 
case they change them for others. The merit is then deter- 
mined, not by places in themselyes coosidered, which was a 
limited and defective plan, but by circles gained or lost" 

V. Plan of organisation for a Scho(^ of 300, proposed hy the 
Rev. G, Moody, M,A., ffc. 

" If, then, we are to have a large school, say for 300 boys, 
let us have it in one large room. Be there a class-room attached 
or not, let the master have the whole number, as much as pos- 
sible, under his eye. We lay no stress upon the &ct (though 
this is worth mentioning), that one fuU-sized room is often 
available for other than school purposes, especially if it be so 
contrived that an adjoining |^ls' school can be, to a certain 
extent, thrown into it upon certain occasions. The grand point 
is, that the master, or clergyman, when present, should see and 
be seen by the whole school, though occupied with a single 
class ; that his presence should be felt. The mere presence of 
the superior, though unseen, unheard, unthought of, is gain in 
a thousand ways. 

** Let us, however, grapple at once with the maxa difficulty, 
viz., the interruption to each class from the rest. Here ire 
may call the attention of our readers to two measures in par- 
ticular: — 

** One of them is the introduction of a much larger proportion 
than common of silent work, such as preparing lessons, leamiiig 
by heart, writing from dictation or from memory, composi^on, 
and other exercises, lineal and map-drawing, &c. This of 
course implies such an arrangement of the time-table, as that 
only one half of the school shall be engaged in loud lessons at 
a time. 

** The other provision is, that the room be fitted up in such a 
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manner as will necessarily tend to quietness, by keeping the 
classes which are engaged in viva voce lessons as &r apart 
from each other as possible, or rather, reserving at all times 
the central part of the room for silent work. 

'* According to our plan, the whole number in attendance in 
a 8oho(^ of 300 is supposed to be in one room, which is so 
contrived, that whatever class the master may be teaching or 
examining (for no desk is provided for him), he can have an 
eye to all that is going on in all the rest. For about half the 
number there is provided a gallery, with respect to which, it 
is only necessary here to mention, that it is contrived to hold 
the aggregate number of the square classes at the sides of the 
room, so that when one is in use the other will be empty, and 
vice versa. For instance, when the children are at oral lessons 
in their separate classes, at opposite sides of the room, they 
win scarcely interfere with each other, as the largest division, 
that in the centre, will be perfectly quiet ; for the gallery will 
be unoccupied, and the children at the parallel desks wiU be 
at silent work. On the other hand, when the gallery is in use, 
the square classes wiU be empty, and in many cases, e,g.y at 
prayer-time, when the lower classes should be assembled upon 
the gallery, the parallel desks will serve as an addition to it. 
The only caution here required is, that the desks must be made 
yery much lower than is generally the case — as low as the 
children can bear. This is as desirable for health and comfort, 
as it is necessary for allowing the master to see readily over 
their heads. It is an advantage, moreover, that those who 
occupy the centre of the room will always be seated : the mere 
dead weight, too, of the desk and gallery in the middle, will 
considerably lessen the reverberation of sound. It is beside 
oar point at present to enlarge upon the comparative merits of 
paraUel desks for some purposes, and of open classes (square, 
when the children are seated, round when they stand,) for 
others; it is enough that we provide both. We may also 
observe, that the classes increase in size as the children 
advance in their learning; the lowest containing 18, and the 
highest 40. Our grand object is, that every child should have, 
to as great an extent as possible, the benefit of the master's, or 
if the funds of the school will allow a plurality, of the head- 
master's presence." 

N 2 
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VI. Tripartite plan of organisation, proposed by Professor 
Moseley, M,A, j-c, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, 

** I will suppose the subjects of instruction in elementary 
schools to admit of the following diyision: — 

^ 1. Those which are properly the subjects of oral instruction. 

** 2. Reading. 

** 3. Writing, slate-arithmetic, drawing, committing to memory 
— ^being silent occupations. 

** For these three subjects, I suppose separate localities to be 
assigned. 1st, A gallery and a separate room for oral in- 
struction. 2nd, Parallel desks arranged in groups for writing, 
&c. 3rd, An open area or floor for the subdiyisions receiving 
instruction in reading. 

** Corresponding to these three distinct branches of instruction, 
I propose that the children be formed into three equal divisions, 
and that, when the morning devotions and the Bible lesson have 
terminated, each division passes to one of these localities, and 
receives instruction in those elements of knowledge which are 
proper to that locality. 

''Calling the divisions, for instance, I. II. and III.: Division L 
will take its place in the gallery for oral instruction ; Division XL 
at the desks for writing, &c. ; and Division III. (in subdivisioBS 
of from six to ten) upon the floor of the school-room, for iw- 
struction in reading (or in the room set apart for that purpoae* 
with a gallery, &c., if it be proposed to adopt the simultaneous 
method of teaching reading). Now it will be observed, that 
there are three hours in the morning, and, in summer, three 
hours in the afternoon, devoted to school business. I suppose 
the above distribution of the school to remain during the first of 
these hours. At the expiration of that hour, a change takes 
place ; that division which was in the gallery receiving oral 
instruction, passes to the desks for practice in writing, &c. ; that 
which was at the desks, to the floor of the school-room for 
reading ; and that which was reading, to the gallery for examir 
nation by the head-master in that reading lesson, in which the 
whole division has been receiving the instruction of the monitors. 
This arrangement continues during the second hour : a similar 
change takes place at the commencement of the third ; and sa 
each division passes in its turn (in the course of the moming> 
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under the personal examination and oral instnxction of the 
master; each is occopied daring an hour in writing, slate- 
arithmetic, &c. ; and an hour is devoted by each to mechanical 
instruction in reading. 

"If the localities appropriated to— Ist. Oral instruction ; 2nd. 
Slate*arithmetic; 3rd. Reading, be represented respectively by 
the letters A, B, C, and tke three equal divisions of the school 
by the symbols L XL III., the following time-table will repre- 
sent compendiously the arrangements which I have described 
in detail : — 



Hours. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


9 to 10 


A 


B 


C 


10 to 11 


B 


C 


A 


11 to 12 


C 


A 


B 



" It will be observed, that the first or lowest division of the 
school is occupied during the first hour in reading; that it is 
then placed under oral instruction, which oral instruction, con- 
ducted by the head-master, is supposed to be founded (where 
that is practicable) upon the reading lesson which the children 
have just been practising, and which always commences with 
an examination as to the extent to which they have acquired 
the power to read it mechanically. For the results of this 
examination the monitors, who have been employed in teaching 
it, are supposed to be held, in some degree, responsible ; the 
teaching of t|iat lesson to each child in his subdivision being 
understood to be assigned to the monitor as his task, the due 
performance of which is afterwards to be inquired ioto in every 
case by the master. 

** In carrying out this plan, I propose that the boys and girls 
should, in the morning, be taught together ; I claim, however, 
the services of both the master and the mistress then, as well as 
in the afternoon. For schools whose average attendance of 
boys and girls does not exceed 100 this will be enough. For 
every additional 25 children, there should be a pupil-teacher ; 
and if the number exceed 200, one of these at least should be 
replaced by an assistant-teacher. 
N 3 
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**The station of the mistress is to be the reading-room ; that 
of the pnpil-teacher the desks, where writing and slate-arithmetic 
are taught ; and that of the master the gallery, where oral 
instruction is given. 

** 1 propose, then, in respect to the hours of morning instnic- 
tion, that the teaching of reading shall be intrusted to the 
mistress. • 

** That for the purpose of this instruction, each of the three 
divisions of the school shall, during the hour when it occupies 
the reading-room, be formed into two sections, one being coni^ 
posed of as many of those children who are most backward in 
their reading as the mistress can herself adequately instruct in a 
single class; the other section being broken up into subsections, 
each composed of not more than eight children, and each placed 
in charge of a monitor. 

** The whole of the children of each of the great divisions is, 
when in the reading-room, to be occupied in reading the same 
lesson ; and the time-table of the schools to provide that, when 
the hour allotted to it in the reading-room is expired, it shall 
be transferred to the gallery for oral instruction by the head- 
master, such oral instruction always commencing with an ex- 
amination npon the reading lesson which has preceded — first, 
as to the ability of the children to read the lesson accurately ; 
secondly, as to their intelligence of the subject-matter of it If 
the reading lessons be properly selected, they will frequently 
serve as the foundation of that oral instruction of the master 
which is to follow this examination. In those schools to which 
no infant school is annexed, some of the children will probably 
be too young, and so imperfectly instructed in reading, as to 
render it expedient that they should remain in the reading-room 
during the period assigned for instruction of the lowest division 
in writing, and during one of the two periods allotted every day 
to the oral instruction of that division. This is a modification 
of the plan in respect to which the master will exercise his 
discretion. 

•* The writing, practice of arithmetic, drawing, &c., will be 
placed under the supervision of the pupil-teacher or assistant- 
master, who will nevertheless relieve the head-master, changing 
places with him from time to time, and taking up his task of 
oral instruction ; but not at any other times, or in respect to 
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any other subjects, than such as are prescribed in the school 
routine, and have received the sanction of the School Committee. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that the master to whom the 
duty of oral instruction is assigned is constantly to be occupied 
in talking. His duties include examination and the hearing of 
lessons ; and fh>m time to time he vill pause, and require the 
children to write down their recollections of the lesson he has 



I giving. 

" In the afternoon I propose that the girls should be taught to 
sew by the mistress, in the room appropriated in the morning 
to reading ; and that the bojs be formed into three divisions, 
as in the morning, and similarly occupied ; the two divisions 
employed in oral instruction and writing, occupying one of the 
remaining rooms, and the other being appropriated to reading, 
under the supervision of the assistant-master or pupil-teacher. 
The number of children composing each division being greatly 
less in the afternoon than in the morning, I anticipate that the 
supervision of that division which is occupied in writing, under 
the care of an elder child, or monitor, will not interfere ma^ 
terially with the important task of oral instruction, with which 
he is more particularly charged, more especially as that task is 
not supposed to be incessantly plied, but alternated with periods 
when the children under oral instruction may be writing out 
exercises on their slates, or working examples in arithmetic, the 
principles of which branch of science I suppose to be taught as 
an important department of oral instruction. The duties of the 
master will be relieved by those of the assistant-master or pupil- 
teacher in the afternoon as in the morning, and under the same 
circumstances." * 

* Having already exceeded our prescribed limits, we have purposely confined 
this section to brief deicripfcions of such plans of organisation as have 
received the sanction of experience. We may, however, add that we do not 
tliink it necessary or desirable to adhere too rigidly to any one of these plans. 
A combination or modification of these plans, suited to circumstances, may 
often be more useful than a slavish imitation of them. It was our intention, 
had our space admitted of it, to have given a description of some modifica- 
tions of this kind that we have had an opportunity of witnessing in operation » 
and which have been found to work welU Want of space must also be our 
plea for not entering into any details respecting school-apparatus and school- 
materials generally, which might have been properly enough treated of in 
the present section. In what ought to form the Recond part of this work,, when 
we come to speak of special methods, an opportunity will at the same time 
occur of pointing out the most useftal aids, in the shape of apparatus, ice, 
N 4 
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for teaching the leveral bnochet of ichooUinttraction. In the meantime 
we may remind those who are concerned in the Aimishing, See, of schools, 
that the National Society now possesses a depository of sdiod-materUls, 
from which may be procured almost every article that can be deemed neces- 
sary in an ordinary elemenUry school ; — from handsome ** 90-inch globes, at 
eighteen guineas per pair,*' down to *« thimbles with steel tops, at M. per 
dozen : pins, ftc.'* 



SECTION VII. 

THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATION. 



I.~ Elbmkmtb op Tuition, Vol. I. — The Madras School ; or the Report 
of the Military Male Orphan Asylum at Madras, with its original Proofs 
and Vouchers ; as transmitted flrom India in 1796, and published in London, 
1797, under the title of ** An Experiment in Education, made at the Male 
Asylum of Madras." suggesting a system by which a School or Family may 
teach iUeU under the superintendence of the Master or Parent. Murray, 
1813. 

'i. — Elembnts op Tuition, Vol. II. — The English School; or, the 
History, Analysis, and Application of the Madras System of Education to 
EngiUh Schools. 1814. 

3 Elbmbnts of Tuition, Vol. III. — Ludus Literarius: the Classical 

and Grammar School ; or, an Exposition of an Experiment in Education 
made at Madras, in the years 1789—1796 ; with a view to its introduction Into 
Schools for tlie higher orders of children, and with particular suggestions for 
its application to a Grammar School. 1815. 

4.— Bbll'8 Manual op Public and Pritate Education. — 12mo.pp. 60. 
Rivingtons. 

The last of Dr. Bell's works (No. 4) is more particularly addressed to 
Elementary Teachers, and will repay a careful perusal. It is true, it greatly 
exaggerates the value of the monitorial method, and contains some silly 
remarks respecting arithmetic and syllabic lessons ; but there will also be 
found in it many valuable practical obsenrations in reference to the details of 
elementary teaching and school-keeping. 

A.— An Account op the Proobxss op Josbph Lancaster's Plak for 
the Education of Poor Children, and the Training of Masters for Country 
Schools. Printed by J. Lancaster at the Royal Free School Press. 1810. 

6. — Report op J. Lancaster's Proorbsb firom the year 1798, with the 
Report of the Finance Committee for the year 1810: to which is prefixed an 
Address of the Committee for Promoting the Royal Lancasterlan System for 
the Education of the Poor. Printed by J. Lancaster, at the Royal Free School 
Press, in Southwark. 1811. 

7.— Liberal Education; or, a Practical Treatise on the methods of ac- 
quiring Useful and Polite Learning. By Vicesimus Knox, M.A. In 2 vols., 
pp. 81ft— 280; 12ma London, 1785. 
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Each of theie Tolamet oonUfni thirtj euayi on rarloai tcbolattic topict. 
Their Author, at the time he wrote them, was Matter of Tunbridge Grammar 
School, and In their composition appears to have kept in hit view chiefly 
ichooli of that clait. The etuyi are characteriied by an elaborate elegance 
of style, and by a much greater proftision of classical quotations tlian is 
fashionable at the present day. These quotations, are, however, generally 
beautiftil in themselves, appositely introduced, and, for the most part, are 
rendered into English. In short, the essays contain many valuable practical 
observations, and naay be read with pleasure and profit by any teacher. 

8<— iNsraooTioNS roa the Bduoation op a DAiwBTBa. By the Author of 
*' Telemachus." To which is added a small Tract of Instructions for the Con- 
duct of Young Ladies of the highest rank. With suitable devotions annexed. 
Done into English, and revised by Mr. George Hickes. ISmo. pp. 283. 
Edinburgh, 1750. 

Fenelon*s work still continues to maintain a high character. A late re- 
viewer In speaking of it observes, *' This excellent little work should be in the 
hands of all who take a share or feel an Interest in the education of youth.** 

We are not aware that there is any other English translation of it than that 
whose title we have given. It Is not very easy to be met with. When it gets 
into a bookseller's catalogue, it is usually marked " scarce." 

9.— SoMB Thouohts concbrnimo Education. By John Locke, Esq. To 
which are added new Thoughts concerning Education, by M. RoUln. Being 
an introduction to the Belles-Lettres. Done firom the French, with notes. 
' ISmo. pp. 837 and 84. Dublin, 1737. 

There is a more recent edition of this work, edited, with notes, by St. John, 
published in London. Many of Locke*s ** Thoughts concerning Education,*' 
aM might be expected, are very valuable. There is, however, in the way In 
which they are presented, a want of order and method, which, to ordinary 
readers, impairs their usefulness. This defect has been attempted to be re- 
medied, in a paper which forms part of ** The Schoolmaster," published by 
Charles Knight In the paper alluded to, the substance of Locke's Thoughts, 
&c, is presented in a more orderly and didactic form. 

10 —Essays om PaoPBsnoMAL Education.— By R. L. Edgeworth. 8va pp. 
446. London, 1809. 

II.— Essays on Practical Education. — By Maria and R. L. Edgeworth. 
2 vols. 3rd edition, 1816. 8vo. pp. 490 and fiOO. 

In the composition of these two volumes, the higher classes have been 
kept chiefly in view. But human nature is very much the same in all classes ; 
and the Teacher may, accordingly, gather from them many valuable ^fnti 
and suggestions. The chapters on " Tasks," ** Toys," and *' Attention," are 
probably the best^-The following are the heads under which the suhlects in 
.these volumes are arranged:— Toys; Tasks; on Attention; Servants; Ac- 
quaintance ; on Temper ; on Obedience ; on Truth ; on Rewards and Punish- 
ments ; on Sympathy and Sensibility ; on Vanity, Pride, and Ambition ; 
Books ; on Grammar and Classical Literature ; on Geography and Cbrono. 
logy; on Arithmetic; Geometry; on Mechanics; Chemistry; on Public and 
Private Education ; on Female Accomplishments; Masters and Governesses; 
Memory and Invention ; Wit and Judgment ; Taste and Imagination ; Pru- 
•dence and Economy; Summary; Notes, containing Conversation and Anecdotes 
of Children. 
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IS.— Pbimciplu op Elbhkntakt TiAofiiNO; chiefly in raference to the 
Parochial Schooli of Scotland ; in two letters to T. F. Kennedy, Esq., M.P. 
By James Pillans, F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo. pp. 146. Longmans, London. 

The following are the Principtes of Elementary Education which Mr. PiUans 
•illustrates in his first letter : — 

1. That a child in being taught to read, should be taught at the same 
time, to understand what he reads. 2. That corporal punishment should 
never be employed In school. 3. That the oiBce and duty, of a public 
teacher are, so to arrange the business of his school, and the distribution of 
his time, that no child shaU be idle. 

The second letter is occupied in iuTestigating, &c., thd causes of the com- 
parative inefficiency of the parochial Schools of Scotland. The following are 
the causes which Mr. Pillans alleges : 1. The total want of all public pro- 
vision for the professional education of schoolmasters. 2. The nature of 
the books in general uss for teaching children to read and understand their 
own language. 3. The prejudices of parents. They too often measure the 
benefits of school attendance by the time the child is confined in the school 
room ; and are averse to the employment of the monitorial system. 4. The 
little countenance shown to the Teacher, in the discharge of his professional 
duties, by those classes of the community whose countenance is calculated jto 
'cheer and support him. 6. The depressed condition and small professional 
emoluments of the masters. 

The Appendix contains remarks on teaching the alphabet ; on the plans 
pursued in the Sessional School of Edinburgh; and on the monitorial 
system. 

The topics treated of are interestingly illustrated, and the volume is 
worthy df a perusal. 

13. — Hbnrt Pestalozzi and bis plan op Education : betog an account 
_of his life and writings : with copious extracts from his works, and extensive 
details of the practical parts of the method. By E. Biber, Ph. D. 8vo. pp. 
468. Souter, London, 1831. 

This is a very interesting volume, and contains, we believe, the most com. 
pleta account that we possess, in English, of the life and labours of this illus- 
trious pedagogist and his principal coadjutors. 

14. ~ Leonard and Gbrtbudb; a book for the people. Translated from 
the German of Henry Pestalossi. London. 

The form of this little work is that of a domestic novel. It is simple in 
iu composition — contains little of plot, but exhibits throughout shrewd 
observations of an educational character, with a keen insight into the actual 
condition of the poorer classes of the author's countrymen. Pestalosci 
himself attached considerable importance to the views set forth in this little 
work, and he has in it, we think, been more happy and more successful in the 
exposition of his principles, by example, as it were, than in 

- 15.^LnTBR8 ON Early Education, addressed to J. P. Greaves, Esq. By 
PesUlozsi. Translated ft-om the German manuscript, with a Memoir of 
Pestalozzi. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 157. London, 1827. 

These letters however, like most that this author has written, ought not to 
be lightly esteemed. 

' In the letters, Pestalozzi addresses himself more particularly to mothers, 
and many important facts he tells them in very impressive language. Unless, 
•says he, we succeed in giving a new impulse, and rahing the tone of domestic 
education i unless an atmosphere of sympathy, elevated by mond and rell- 
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gkrai feeling, be dlAiied there ; nnlett natenul love be rendered more in- 
■tnimenUl in earlf educetioii than any other agent s anlese moCfaera will 
conient to follow the call of their own better feelingi more readily than tfaoce 
of pleasure or thoui^tleM habit; onleM they will content to be motben, and 
act as mothers — unless such be the character of education, all oar hopea and 
exertions can end only hi disappointment 

16^-Tm PHiLosoniT op Edocation, with its practical application to a 
system and plan of popular Education, as a national object. By James Simpson. 
Adroeate. Second edition, 12mo. pp. 285. Black, Edinburgh. ContenU: — In- 
troduction, pages 1-4. Chap I. On the eflSects of ignorance on the condition 
of the manual labour class of the people, 6-31. Chap. II. On the eflbcts of 
imperfect Education on the condition of the class of the people above manual 
labour, 32-61. Chap. III. On the faculties of man and their relative obieets, 
eMO. Chap. IV. On education as adapted to the faculties :— Infant Educa- 
cation, 90-112. Chap. V. On Education as adapted to the faculties con- 
tinued :— Education subsequent to Infancy, 1 13^145. Chap. VI. Civil History 
as a study for youth, 146-155. Chap. VII. On Popular Education as the duty 
of the nation : ~ Plan proposed, 166-175. Chap. VIII. Difficulties— Obstacles 
— Encouragements, 176-209. Appendix, 213-285. 

Mr. Simpson is a phrenologist ; and, by the adoption of the views and ter- 
mlnology peculiar to that class of thinkers, seems to believe that he has dis- 
covered a sure basis upon which to found ** the philosophy of education." 
The view taken of the classics and classical ages would probably be regarded 
as one-sided, and a little too strongly coloured. Those, however, who may 
be disposed to attach but a subordinate degree of importance to Mr. Simpson's 
views in these respects, may nevertheless read his work with advantage. It 
omtains much sound sense, and many shrewd observations of a practical 
character. 

17. — Minutes op the Committbb op CoiTirciL on Eoucation: with A|^ 
pendices, &c., published yearly since 1839. Parker, London. 

These volumes contain a vast mass of most valuable statistical and other 
Information relative to popular education. The reports are all written by 
gentlemen eminent no less for their talents than for their entire devotedness 
to the duties of the important positions which they occupy. While, there- 
fore we regard the wh<de as excellent, it might seem invidious to single out 
any report or reports as more deserving of attention than the others. 

From all of them the Teacher may glean many things that will be both 
interesting and profitable to him. 

18.— AoBLAiDB AND Thbodobb ; or, Letters on Education : containing all 
the principles relative to three different plans of education ; to that of princes, 
and to those of young persons of both sexes. Translated f^om the French of 
Madame la Comtesse de Oenlis. In three volumes. 12mo. pp. 800 each. 
London, 1783. 

Besides many shrewd observations bearing directly upon the right educa- 
tion of youth, these letters contain much that has little or nothing to do with 
education ; much that might perhaps not Inappropriately be designated 
pleatant go$$ip. It must be acknowledged, says a critic in the Edinburgh 
Review, that Madame de Genlis has the talent of carrying her readers with 
interest through her pages. In her productions we must not look for merit 
of a very high order. Yet in the perception of facts, in the arrangement of 
incident, in all that is necessary to catch some happy glimpses of manners, 
she is eminently rich ! 
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19.— liBTTBSS ON THE ElBMBNTART PhINCIPLBS OP EDUCATION. By EUia- 

beth Hamilton. In two volumes. Fifth Edition. 8vo. pp. 363 and 388. 
I«ondon, 1810. 

That this work supplied a nraut in its day may be inferred from the words, 
**^th editiont" in the title-page of the copy before us ; and we know not but 
there may be subsequent editions of it. We could wish that the flair author 
had confined her work to practical details instead of troubling herself with 
*' elementary principles,^* In that case we should have no doubt had a more 
useful work. But as it is, we must confess, that a considerable number of in- 
teresting illustrations and details will be found scattered throughout the 
Tolumes. The style of the work too, is pleasing, and exhibits many feminine 
graces of composition. 

20^-TheCottagbrsopGlbnburnib. By Miss Hamilton. Various Editions. 
This little work, though in the form of a tale, is, we think, as a work on 
education, more Active than the ** Elementary Principles," &c., of the same 
author. The picture of Mrs. McGlarty's household, and her entire do- 
mestic management, is rich and drawn to the life. It is td be regretted 
that a considerable portion of the little work is written in the Scottish 
dialect. 

21 —Principles op Teaching ; or, the Normal School Manual ; containing 
practical suggestions on the government and instruction of children. By 
Henry Dunn, Secretary to the British and Foreign School Society. Pp. 274, 
)2mo. Sunday School Union, 56, Old Bailey. 

This work consists of nine letters and an appendix. Letter 1 . The object of 
the Book. 2. Pleasantness of Teaching. 3. School-government. 4. The Moni- 
torial System, b, "Didaktik," or the art of communicating. 6. School- 
Rewards and Punishments. 7. Moral and Religious Influence. 8. Moral ai^d 
Intellectual Habits of a Teacher. 9. Duties of a Committee. The work 
has passed through several editions, which is no bad proof of the esteem in 
which it is held. 

22.— Manual op the System of Primary Instruction, pursued in the 
Model Schools of the British and Foreign School Society. — Printed for the 
Society. Longmans, London. 8vo. pp. 92. Contents:— Chap. 1. Brief account of 
the Society. 2. Objects proposed to be accomplished by the Society's Schools. 
3. General principles of the British System. 4. Mechanical arrangements 
described. 5. Method of teaching the different branches of Education. 6. 
Grovernment and general order. Appendix : Chap. 1. Hints on the erection 
and fitting up of School Rooms. 2. Hints on the formation and arrangement 
of School Societiea. 

23. — National Education; its Present State and Prospects. By 
Frederick Hill. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 335 and 256. Charles Knight, 
London, 1836. 

Mr. Hiirs work embraces a much wider scope than, judging from its title, 
one might be led to infer. It is chiefly of a statistical character. We regret 
that we cannot find space for the detailed tiibles of contents, which are 
full, and enable one to see at a glance the subjects treated of in the volumes. 
We give merely the heads of the subjects with the pages devoted to each : — 
Present state of Education in England and Wales, 1-19. Schools of In- 
dustry, 19-56. Day Schools conducted on the plans of Bell and Lancaster, 
56-100. Sunday Schools, 100-129. Factory Schools, 129-144. Schools for 
Paupers, 144-169. Infant Schools, 169-196. Adult Schools, 197-202. Edu- 
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oaHon of the lOddto CIamm, 202.S84. Education of the Wealthy C1es««i, 
8ii-S36. General view of the preMot itate of Bducatlon in England, 237- 
379 i in Wales, 979-983; in Scotland, 984^19 ; fai Ireland, 390.334. Vol. II. 
America, 1.64. Prunfa, <5-i39. Spain, 130-ltt. Summary, 163-166. Ap- 
pendiz, 167.939. 

94.— TaonoHTS on Domsstic Education ; the result of experience. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy ; " *' Claudine; ** " Hinis on the Sources . 
of Happiness," &c. Ac. 19mo. pp. 336. Printed for Charles Knight, 
London, 182& 

The author of this treatise founds her claim to notice upon the fiict of its 
being the work of a moiker^ and ** the result of tweiUy gears' experience in a 
family of six children, three sons and three daughters." 

We regret, in spite of these high claims, to be obliged to add, that it is but 
a very poor performance. 

25 — Tb£ Mission or tbb Educatok ; an Appeal for the Education of all 
Classes in England. By a Friend to Justice. Bro. pp. 64. T. Hodgson, 
Aldine Chambers, London, 1840. 

This esMiy was written in competition for the prise offered by the Central 
Society of Education, *' fdr the best Essay on the expediency and means of 
elevating the profession of the Educator in public estimation.'* 

We find that the author at the time frankly acknowledged that the Essays 
selected by the adjudicators for publication conUin much that is valuable, 
yet he believed that some of the views brought forward in his own essay 
would also be found worthy of serious consideration, and he therefore resolved 
to give it to the public. 

The writer, we think, scarcely goes enough into detail, yet his essay is 
written with spirit, and will repay a perusal. The latter part of it is moft to 
our taste. 

26— Statx op Education, Crimb, &c. ; and proposed National Training 
Schools for all England and Wales ; or. Education as it is, ought to be, and 
might be. By Joseph Bentiey. 12ino. pp. 238. Longmans, London. 

The first part of Mr. Bentley*s work — in addition to some personal de- 
tails — is occupied with an elaborate statement of statistical facts, obtained 
partly by personal Inquiry, and partly from parliamentary and other docu- 
ments. 

The second part contains suggestions for the establishment of institutions, 
for the training of teachers, Ac. &c. 

27.— On National Education. By Mrs. Austin. 12mo. pp. 162. Murray, 
London, 1839. 

This little work first appeared in 1835, as an article in one of the Reviews, 
and was in 1839 published in its present form, with the addition of a few 
notes. Its object is to recommend the adoption of a National System of 
Education in our own country, partly by showing what had been done, an<l 
was then doing, for National Education m France. 

The Author's remarks appear in the character of a commentary on certain 
official documents relating to primary instruction in France ; and a Report 
flrom a select Committee of the House of Commons on Elementary Education 
in 1834. 

The French law to which these documents relate, reduces the whole subject 
of primary instruction to the following heads, viz. : — 

1. The sut>jects of instruction which it ought to embrace. 
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.9. The Mtnre oftbe icbools to which these ought to be intrasted. 
a* The authorities that ought to be set over it. ^ 

It will be thus seeo, that the Tiew taken of the subject it what some 
teceheKS would call a political and not a practical one. The little work, 
however, not only contains, in proportion to its sixe, many good things, but 
good things pleasantly told— told in that easy, translucent, and charming 
style so characteristic of its author. 

SB.— Thx Philosophy op Training, with suggestions on the necessity 
of Normal Schools for Teachers to the wealthier classes, and strictures on 
the prevailing mode of teaching languages. By A. R. Craig, Barford-Street 
Institution, Islhigton; late Classical Master in the Glasgow Normal Seminary. 
12mo. pp. 92. Varty, London* 

This is an exposition of the excellences of the ** Training System,*' setting 
forth its applicability and actual application to the training of the higher 
dasses, in the case of its introduction into a seminary at Islington ; together 
with remarks on the value and importance of double translation in teaching 
the classics. 

29.— Op a Libbral Education in obnbral, and with particular reference 
to the leading Studies of the University of Cambridge. By W. Whewell, 
D.D. 8to. pp. 248. Parker. 

Dr. Wheweirs work, as its title imports, has a special reference to the 
studies pursued in the University of Cambridge. From the earlier part of it, 
however, the Teacher may gather important hints in reference to education 
in generaL It is from this part of it that we have culled the extract given at 
page 4 of the present worli. 

SO.— Systematic Education ; or. Elementary Instruction in the various 
Departments of Literature and Science : with Fnctical Rules for studying 
each branch of useful Knowledge. By the Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. 
Joyce, and the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 

In two Uiick vols. 8vo. closely printed, and illustrated with nine Plates by 
Lowry, &c. 

The authors of this work have had it in view to olfer such elementary 
instruction as may aflfbrd a good preparative for future reading, to point out 
the best sources of (tirlher information, and to compress within a narrow 
compass, a great fond of important knowledge, which could only be obtained 
by the perusal of a multitude of volumes. 

Such is the language in which the authors themselves describe their ovm 
performance. The work consists of a series of essays, which may be regarde<l 
as introductions to the subjects to which they relate. The number of 
subjects introduced being large, they are necessarily treated in a cursory 
way. 

31. -Home Education. By Isaac Taylor. 8vo. Bohn, London. 

This is the work of a master-mind. Every teacher ought by all means to 
read it— to resd it and study it — especially the chapters ** On the Cultivation 
of the Conceptive Faculty," which are most valuable. In connexion with these 
may be read an interesting paper 

32.— On the Importance of Language as a leading branch of elementary 
instruction. By the Rev. George Moody, M.A. 12mo. pp. 36. Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 
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SS.'Tbi Reports op thb Katiomal Socirrr for promoting the Edacatkm 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Eitabliibed Church throughout England 
and Wales. With Appendices. 

'These Reports have been published annoally since the eitabllshnfent of 
the Society, in 1811, \ad contain a rery considerable amount of information 
relative to Popular Education. In the more recent rolumes we may 
especially mention, as worthy of the Teacher's attention, a number of very 
valuable papers by the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, Treasurer of the 
Society ; and also the Reporu of Bishop Field, and the Rev. D. Coleridge, 
Principal of St. Mark's College. The latter documents have been published 
in a separate form, by Messrs. Rivington. 

34.— OUTLINB OP A StITBH OP NATIONAL EOUCATIOlf . I2m0. pp. 35a 

Cochrance and M'Crone, London, 1834. 

The author of this work proposes, as the basis of bis system of National 
Education, that in each county an estate of suitable dimensions be pur- 
chased, and that on It a large school or schools be built, in which the 
children of the county, from the age of five or upwards, may be instructed, 
and maintained and clothed at the public expense: that the children be 
kept at school till the age of 17 : that they be decently clothed, and suitably 
educated. The second part of the work is occupied with " the method and 
objects of instruction.** 

There is also an Appendix consisting of &8 extracts. 

35_Earlt Education; or the Management of Children considered^ 
with a view to their future character. By Miss Appleton. 8vo. pp. 352. 
Whittaker, London, 1820. 

In this work will be found not a few shrewd observations respecting the 
dispositions and right management of youth, but unfortunately such observa- 
tions are mixed up with much adventitious matter. It would have been 
well had the fair author more strictly observed the maxim which occurs in 
the heading of her 34th chapter : ** Let thy speech be short, comprehending 
much in a few words.** 

36.— Chbistun Education, in a Course of Lectures delivered in London, 
in Spring, 1829. By E. Biber, Ph. D. 8vo. pp. 287. Effingham Wilson, 
London. 

Section 1. What are the rights and duties of the Family, and of So- 
ciety at large, respecting the Education of Children belonging to them ? 
2. Same subject continued. 3. To what sort and degree of Education 
can every human individual, as such, lay claim, independently of rank, 
fortune, or any ether distinction ? 4. How far is the Education of a Child 
to be regulated according to his natural capacities, and how far must exter- 
nal circumstances be permitted to affect it? 5. What are the chief, 
obstacles to a more general education of the poor, and wliat are the leading 
errors committed in this greatisst of all charities, as far as it extends at 
present ? 6. What are the chief errors committed in the education of the 
wealthier classes, and by what means can the education of both poor and 
rich be made to produce. In the course of time, a more harmonious state of 
society ? 7. How far has Christianity hitherto been allowed to influence 
education, and by what means are the difficulties arising from outward dis. 
tinctions among Christians to be obviated in it ? 

Dr. Biber, in discussing these topics, censures fVeely where he thinks 
censure is due, and that in strong language. In this respect he remmds tis; 
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of tome kiod-hearted, but hasty«motherB, who, iQ waraing their little ones 
against an evil, are not content by repeating their admonitions, bdt some- 
times lay hold of them, and as it were, shake their instructions into them. In 
such conduct we discover a sincerity and an earnestness which, however 
individuals may differ as to minutiae, cannot but be pleasing to all. 

37 Strictures on thb Modern Systrm of Fbualb Education. By 

Hannah More. 

38.— Hints towards pormino the Charagtbr of a Youno Princess. By 
the same Author. 

Of both these works there are various editions. They form the third and 
fourth volumes of the author's collected works. Fisher and Jackson, London, 
1834. 

These volumes are characterised by an excellent Christian spirit. The 
strictures are occupied chiefly in pointing out glaring defects and inconsis- 
traicies in the then prevalent mode of conducting the education of Females ; 
but, besides such criticisms, there will also be found useful hints, as to the 
course which the author thinks ought to be pursued. Both works, in short, 
are worthy of a perusal, but are more especially calculated to be useful to 
famale teachers. 

39 Hints for School-Kbbpino. By the Rer. T. Vowler Short, D.D., 

Bishop of Sodor and Man. 32rao. pp. 144. Parker, London : also by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

If there are any of our readers to whom this excellent little work Is unknown, 
we are sure that they will, on perusing it, heartily thank us for strongly 
recommending it to their notice. 

40.->The Teacher ; or Moral Influbnces employed in the Instruction 
and Government of the Young. By Jacob Abbott. 

Of this little work there are various editions. It is a pleasing little book— 
valuable for the scholastic details which it contains, but more especially for 
the excellent moral tone that pervades the whole. 

41.— A Sketch of the State of Popular Education in Holland, Prussia, 
Belgium, and France. By the Rer. Tbaddeus O'Malley. 8vo. pp. 76. 
Second Edition. Ridgway, Piccadilly, London, 1840. 

Mr. O'Malley is a Clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church, and his 
sketch, besides some points of a controversial character, contains such ob- 
servations relative to the Elementary Schools, &c. of the countries named in 
its title-page, as he was enabled to make during a visit of a few months to 
the Continent. The sketch may not be without interest to those who have 
not read larger works on the educational machinery, &c. of the countries 
treated of in it. 

42_Thb Quarterly Journal of Education. 10 vols. 8vo. about 420 
pages each. Charles Knight, London. 

These volumes contain a series of very valuable and interesting Scholastic 
papers. Educational Statistics, Reviews and Criticisms, contributed, for the 
most part, by men of high standing in the literary world. This periodical 
was not specially confined to Elementary Education. Many of the papers 
have reference to the higher branches of Education. But the writers 
generally evince an intimate practical acquamtance with their subjects; 
O 
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and the ▼olamM may ther«fore be read wllh Intemt and profit by teadiera 
of all classes. 

43. — EnucATioif Rkforv : or the Necessity of a National System of 
Education. By Thomas Wyse, Esq. lf.P. Vol. I.Sto. pp. 653. Longman and Co. 
Part I. Theory. Principles of National Edacatton. Preliminary Consider* 
ations. Chap. I. National Education should be good. Chap. II. National 
Education should be Universal. Chap. III. National Education should be 
permanently supported. Appendix A, Mutual Instruction. B, Classification 
of Teachers. C, Self-Examination. D, Classification of School- Courses, 
and Schools. 

" Mr. Wyse, after some disquisitions of a general character, proceeds to 
treat of the various branches of Intellectual Education, and severally tondies 
on reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, architecture, languages, 
physical sciences, music, &c. ; and discusses, with singular ability, both 
wncient and modem modes and methods.* Scarcely anything of the slightest 
importance but is touched upon, and scarcely any subject but receives 
embellishment from his pen. Hints are scattered throughout the entire 
volume of nearly six hundred pages, of the highest importance to the school. 
master, both as regards his theoretics, and his practice in the schooLroom ; 
which will not only abundantly repay perusal, but will be the means of 
saving time and expense in the most important departments of Education. 
Independent of -which the work brings into the field the quintessence of all 
that has been written, and all that has been said, on the subject of Education, 
both in this and in other countries, for some years put.**'-' Edmcaiionml 
Magazine, 

44.^Thb Schoolhastbe : Essays on Practical Education, selected from 
the worlcs of Ascbam, Milton, Locke, and Butler ; from the Quarterly 
Journal of Education ; and from Lectures delivered before the American 
Institute of Instruction. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. about 400 each 
volume. Knight, London. 

The papers In these volumes are of various degrees of excellence, but are 
all calculated more or less to Interest and benefit those engaged In the 
Education of the Young. The work deserves a place in the teacher's 
library. 

45.— On thb Statb of Education in Holland, as regards Schools for 
the Working Classes and for the Poor. By Victor Cousin, Peer of France, 
&c. &c. &c. Translated, with preliminary observations on the necessity 
of legislative measures to extend and improve Education among the Work- 
ing Classes and the Poor in Great Britain, and on the course most advisable to 
pursue at the present time, by Leonard Homer, Esq., F.R.I. 8va pp. 72 
and 294. Murray, London, 1838. 

The title of this work Is very full, and may be regarded as a correct 
epitome of its contents. Mr. Homer's preliminary observations occupy 72 
pages. In the Appendices will be found translations of some Interesting 
documents relating to primary instruction In the Batavian Republic. 

46..>Thb Educator. Prise Essays on the Expediency and Means of 
Elevating the Profession of the Educator in Society. By John Lalor, Esq;, 
I. A. Heraud, Esq., Rev. E. Higginson, J. Simpson, Esq., Mrs. G. R. Porter. 
Under the sanction of the Central Socie^ of Education. 12mo. pp. 539. 
Taylor and Walton, London, 1839. 
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To'attempt any analysis or critldsn of these Essays, would imply a task 
wholly incompatible with our limits. SuflSce it, therefore, to say, that we 
regard the volume as well worthy of a place in every teacher's library. 

47.— Ojt Education and StLP-roaMATioN, based upon Physical, Intel- 
lectual, Moral, and Religious Principles. From the German of Dr. J. C. A. 
Heinroth, &c. 8vo. pp. S45. Schloss, London, 1838. 

The peculiarity which Dr. Heinroth claims to himself is, that he regards 
Bdttcidion as comprehending the entire life and being of man. His mode 
of treating his subject Is not unfrequently abstruse. Still his book may 
suggest 

Since we thus briefly recorded our Impreuion of Dr. Heinroth's work, 
the following review of it has come under our notice, and we have pleasure 
in adding it. 

** There is much that is true, much that is erroneous, much that is com- 
mendable, and much that is questionable in this work ; a great deal that 
appeals to us in a manner we cannot resist, and a great deal that to us is 
incomprehencible. Sometimes we think we are verging on the science of 
the Divarication, and that Thomas Wirgman must have been the fiimiliar 
spirit and right-hand agent of the author ; and now, again, we fancy we 
are entering the mysteries of Baron Swedenborg. With all this, we would 
have the book read : there is food for thought in iV^—EdMcational Magaxtne. 

48 — Chaponb on tbx Mind ; Dr. Gregory'^ Legacy ; and Pennington's 
Advice to her Daughters. 

These three works are well known, and have passed through many editions. 
They together form one volume of '* The English Classic Library,*' published 
by Scott, Webster, and Geary, 36 Charter-house Square. 

** Mrs. Chapone*s Letters,** says Mrs. Barbauld, ** are distinguished by 
sound sense, a liberal, as well as a warm spirit of piety, and a philosophy 
applied to its best use— the culture of the heart and its afTections; and are 
the most unexceptionable treatises that can be put into the hands of female 
youth.** 

49. — Report or thb Education op Eubopb : presented to the Trustees 
of the Gerard College, United SUtes. By Dr. Bache. 

Mr. Gerard, we learn from Mr. Combe*s Notes on the United States, was 
an old miser, who had accumulated great wealth, and who by his will left 
a sum of 24,0002. annually for the foundation and maintenance of a College in 
which orphan boys should be educated flrom the age of six years to fourteen, 
sixteen, and even eighteen years of age. 

The Trustees elected Alexander Dallas Bache, Esq., LL.D., a great- 
grandson of Dr. Franklin, president of the College, and on the 19th of July, 
1886, they passed a resolution authorising him to visit all establishments in 
Europe similar to the Gerard College, or any others which promised to 
afford useful information in organising it. The present Report is the result 
of his labours in this field. The Report extends to 666 pages 8vo., and 
contains probably the most valuable accounU of the European Institutions 
fbr Education which exists. It details the things Uught, the modes of 
teaching, the order of the day, showing the amount of time occupied in 
each study, play, &c., the tables of diet in the various eleemosynary institu- 
tions which he visited, and a great variety of other useful items of infor- 
mation. 

02 
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SO. ^ Tbb FiRiT Publication of tbb Cbmtbal SooBrr of Ebvcation, 
One Tol. ] SniOL 400 pages. Tajlor and Walton. 

COMTBNTt : ^ 

Objects of the Society. By B. F. Dufpa, Biq.— National Education. B7 
Tbohas Wyh, M.P.— Notice of a System proposed for introducing Chemiatry 
.as a branch of BiemenUry Education. By D. B. Rbid, M.D., F. R. S., &c.~» 
Education of the Senses. By Chabbbs Bakbb, Esq..-. The Value of Mathe- 
matics in Education. By Augustus ob Moboam, Esq.— On the former and 
present condition of the Elementary Schools in Prussia. By W. Wittich^ 
Esq. — Industrial Schools for the Peasantry. By B. F. Duppa, Esq — On 
Teaching Greek. By Albxandbb Allbm, Esq. — Mechanics* Institutions 
and Libraries. By Charlbs Babbr, Esq — On the Treatment of Juvenile 
Offenders. By Brnjamin Hawbs, Juo., Esq., M. P. — On Vocal Music con- 
sidered as a Branch of National Education. By Arthur Mowbr, M. D.— . 
Analysis of the Reports of the Committee of the Manchester Statistical Society 
on the State of Education in the Boroughs of Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, 
and Bury.— Statistics of Crime and Education In France. By G. R« Portbb, 
Esq.— The Prince of Chimay's School at Menars, near Blois.— Statisticid In- 
quiries of the Society into the Social Condition of the Working Classes in 
Marylebone, and Eight Rural Parishes in Kent.— Scottish Institution for the 
Education of Young Ladies — Education in Turkey.- Edinburgh School of 
Arts.— Society for the Diffusion of UsefUl Knowledge in China.— Education 
on the Continent of Europe } in Egypt ; and in Algiers. 

51 Thb Sbcond Publicatiob of thr Crmtral Socibtt op Education. 

One vol. 12mo. 400 pages. 

contrmtb: — 

Endowments for Education. G. Long, Esq.— Normal Schools In Prussia. 

W. WiTTicB, Esq Primary Normal Schools at Haarlem. Translated flrom 

Victor Cousin Professional Mathematics. A. dr Morgan, Esq.— Lord 

Brougham's Education Bill. B. F. Duppa, Esq.— Physiology as connected 
with Education. W. King, M.D — Royal Military School at Chelsea. W. E. 
HiCKSON, Esq. — Education of Young Ladles of small pecuniary resources 
for other occupations than that of Teaching. Ladt Ellis. — Resident 
Assistants in Private Schools.— Lyceum System in America, as applicable to 
the Mechanics' Institutions in England. Thomas Wtsb, Esq., M. P. — 
Infant Schools for the Upper and Middle Classes. Mrs. G. R. Portbb..— 
Junior School of Bruce Castle, Tottenham. A. Fbt, Esq. — Statistical 
Inquiries into the Social Condition of the Working Classes, and into the means 
provided for the Education of their Children. G. R. Pobtrr, Esq.— The con- 
nection between Education and Prosperity of a Country. M. Dr Frllbnbbbg. 
—Education hi India. R. W. Rawson, Esq — Education in Jamaica. R. W. 
Rawson, Esq.— Borough Road School. Thomas Coatbs, Esq.— Schools for 
the Industrious Classes. 

.')2.— Thr Third Publication op tbb Cbntbal Socibtt op EnucATioN. 
One vol. 12mo. 438 pages. 



Infant Schools. C. Baker, Esq — County Colleges of Agriculture, B. F. 
DuppA, Esq.— State of the Peasantry in the County of Kent. F. Liardbt, 
Esq. — Education in Ireland. Wm. S. O'Brirn, Esq., M. P. — What are 
the advantages of a Study of Antiquity at the present time ? Georgb Long, 
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Esq. — An Account of the Common Schools in the States of Massachussetts, 

New York, and Pennsylvania. Rev. S. Wood The Education of Pauper 

Children in Union Workhouses. Editob.— On the Study of Comparative 
Grammar. Wiluam SsnTH, Esq Results of an Inquiry into the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes in five Parishes in the County of Norfolk. G. 
B. PoRTBR, Esq.-. On the Present State of Prussian Education. TnoMAa 
Wise, Esq., M.P. 

53.— iLETTBRS PROM HoFWTL by a Parent, on the Educational Institutions 
of De Fellenburg, with an Appendix containing Woodbridge's Sketches of 
Hofwyl, reprinted from the Annals of Education. 8vo. pp. 373. Longmans. 

The Letters of a parent occupy 222 pages of this volume. It is well known 
that M. De Fellenberg's Institution has been eminently successful, and its 
description in these letters and sketclies is, therefore, as might be expected, 
entirely favourable. The letters are written ostensibly with a view of afford- 
ing information to other parents respecting Hofwyl, yet they are not confined 
exclusively to mere description. The writer observes,^** Though I have not 
attempted to establish any theory, some reflections are naturally interwoven 
with my narrative." 

Mr. Woodbridge views things in a more philosophic spirit than the 
** Parent.*' Owing, however, to the multiplicity of topics treated of in his 
Sketches, we can here only say in reference to them, that they are interestingly 
written, and are well worthy of a perusal. M. De Fellenl>erg himself has 
acknowledged that the ** Sketches " ** present the most complete view which 
has yet appeared of his plans, and of the means which he employs for their 
accomplishment." 

54.— The iNSTiTirrioNS op Popular Education : An Essay, to which the 
Manchester Prise was adjudged. Ey Richard Winter Hamilton, LL.D. 
D.D., Minister of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds. Second Edition, third thousand. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Pp. 363, 12mo. 

ooirrsMTt : — 

Chapter 1. Preliminary thoughts on certain portions of our population. 2. 
On the Poor as a Class. 3. On the principal divisions of the labouring 
community. 4. On the kind of Education adapted to the Poor. 5. On the 
advantages arising fVom the Education of the People. 6. On Sabbath 
Schools. 7. On Foreign Systems and means of Education. 8. On the 
statistics of domestic Education. 9. On the parties responsible for the 
Education of the People. 10. On the means and resources of the country to 
procure a sound Education for the Peopl& On Classical learning. 

It is impossible, in the very brief limiu to which we must here necessarily 
confine ourselves, to convey a Just and adequate impression of a work like th« 
present. In such cases we think our space cannot be more profitably occu- 
pied than by giving the Author's own TiU>le of Contents. 

55.— Report op an Educational Tour in Germany, and parts of Great 
BriUin and Ireland; being part of the Seventh Annual Report of Horace 
Mann, Esq. With Preface and Notes by W. Hodgson, (late) Principal of the 
Mechanics' Institution, LiverpooL Pp. 272, 12mo. Simpkin and Marshall, 
I«ondon. 

Mr. Mann in his Report, shows himself to be a keen observer, and well 

qualified to judge of the subjects that came under his notice. Without sup- 

O 3 
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posing that teaclwrs will rabaeribe to all the oirfnioM bctragfat forward by Bfr. 
Maau, we fed lure that they will be Interested, and may be benefited by a 
perusal of his Report. The following are the principal heads under whldi 
Jf r. Bfann presents his obserrations : — 

Mode of Teaching the Deaf and Dumb to speak by the atteranoe of articulate 
■sounds. -^ What are the consequences to a people of having a nnireraal 
Education? — School-houses. — Reading-Books. — Apparatus, &c — T,flfir«f- 
terianor Monitorial Schools.— Scotch Schools.— Classification.— Method of 
Teaching young children on their first entering School — Grammar and Com- 
position. — Writing and Drawing.— Geography. — Exercises in thinking, &c. 
Bible History and Bible Knowledge. — Music— Seminaries for Teachers. — 

School-Inspectors School Attendance— Higher Schools.— Corporal Punisb- 

ment.— Emulation.— Moral and Religious Instruction. 

56. — On the Educational Institutions op Gbrmant. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 12mo. pp. 42. Saunders and Otley, London. 

Mr. James informs us In his prefoc», that his principal riew in writing 
these letters at first, was to induce a deliberate, accurate, and extended exami- 
nation of the Educational Institutions of Germany. ** I was convinced," he 
adds, ** from the result, which was under my own eyes, that a thorough 
knowledge of the system of German Education would well repay the British 
public for any trifling expense that a commission of well-informed men sent 
out Tor the purpose of investigation might incur. With this view I sat down 
to give those general dcts which might show to His Majesty's Government, 
and to the people of England, what an immense, extraordinary, and interesting 
piece of mechanism the system of Education in Germany really is." 

Those acquainted with Mr. James's descriptive powers, will naturally 
expect to find in the letters passages of beauty, nor will th^ be disappointed. 
We give, as a specimen, the following, which we think worthy of note :— '* I 
must once more»" says he, ** reiterate, that a negligent and indiscriminate, or 
an ill-directed Education, is worse, far worse, than none. The various kinds 
of knowledge are to the passions and vices of human nature like the various 
medicines which art has discovered to remedy our corporeal infirmities; but 
to expect that the ignorant will select what is good, and reject what is bad. is 
to expect a child turned loose in a cliemist's shop to choose those drugs 
that are beneficial, and avoid those that are hurtful to it; nay, more, it is 
to expect a child to do so, when some of its bitterest enemies hare been 
mingling the poisons with honey, and smearhig all the rest with gall." 

57 Recent Measures for the promotion of Education in England. Svo. 

pp. 92. Ridgway, London, 
llie following are the headings of the chapters of this volume : — 

Chapter L Introduction State of Education in England. — Elfecta on 

Crime— Reports of Chaplains of Gaols^— Necessity of Interference of Govem-> 
ment. II. Results of Reformation in European Protestant States.— Scotland. 

— Prussia — Confederation of the Rhine.— Swltserland.— Sweden.— Norway. 
—Denmark.— Holland, &c Condition in Catholic States Belgium.— France* 

— Comparative Resources in England. III. Recent proceedings of her Ma^ 
jetty's Government. — Lord John Russell's Letter to the Lord President of 
the Council. — Minute of the Committee of Council of the 3rd of Jane. 
IV. Examination of the Minute of the Committee of Council of the llth of 
April, respecting the Establishment of a Normal School, which Minute is now 
superseded by that of the 3rd of June. There is also an Appendix consisting 
of sundry SUtistical Tables. 
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This Pamphlet, at the time of iti publication, excited considerable attention, 
and speedily ran throogfa a number of editions. The seventh is before us. . 
The main ebject of Its publication was, probably, the reconciliation of dissen- 
tients to the then " recent measures ; " but several of the details introduced 
possess an interest other than temporary, and may still be referred to with 
advantage. 

58.~Rbport to thk Sbcrbtart op Statb for the Home Department from 
the Foor-Law Commissioners, on the Training of Pauper Children; with 
Appendices. 8to. pp. 421. 

This volume comprises Twelve Documents :— I. Evidence of employers of 
labourers on the iufluence of Training and Education on the value of work- 
men, and on the comparative eligibility of educated and uneducated workmen 
for employment. Taken by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., Secretary to the Foor- 
Law Commission. — II. Report on the Training of Pauper Children, and on 
district schools. By J. P. Kay, Esq. M.D., Secretary to the Committee of 
Council on Education, &C. — III. The system of Compulsory Apprenticeship 
pursued in the incorporated hundreds of Suflblk and Norfolk. By ditto.— IV. 
Beport on the Norwood School of Industry. By ditto. —V. An account 
of certain Improvements in the Training of Pauper Children, and on Ap- 
prenticeship in the Metropolitan Unions. By ditto.— VI. Dr. Kay and Mr. 
Tuffnell on the Training School at Battersea.— Vll. Report on Education 
of Pauper Children. By E. C. Tufnell, Esq., Assistant Poor-Law Com. 
missioner. - VIII. Ditto. By Edward Twisleton, Esq., Assistent P.L.C. —IX. 
Ditto. By Sir Edward Head, Bart., AssisUnt P.L.C. — X. Ditto. By A. 
Power, Esq., Assistant P.L.C — XI. Ditto. By Edward Senior, Esq., As- 
sistant P.L.C. — XU. Ditto. By Edward Carlton Tuffnell, Esq., Assistant 
P.L.C. — XIII. Ditto. By Sir John Walsham, Bart., AssUtant P.L.C. 

59.— Pboorbssitb Education. Translated from the French of Madame 
Necker de Saussure. In two volumes. Foolscap, cloth, lettered. Vol. L pp. 
254; Vol. II. pp. 360. Longmans, London. 

** An excellent translation of Madame N. de Saussure's excellent work on 
the Development of the Mind, which every parent ought to consult and study." 
^^MoiUMjf Review, 

This is a Translation of the first two volumes of Madame Necker de Saus* 
lure's work bearing tlie same title. The translator has taken the liberty of 
occasionally curtailing aud altering the original, '* so as to render it more 
consonant to the taste of the English reader." Ttie work appears to have 
been written chiefly for parents, and its tone throughout is much more 
domestic than scholMtic. 

It contains many striking observations and beautiful sentiments, but the 
views taken of several of the points discussed must be regarded, in reference 
to Schools at least, as poetical rather than practical. 

m, — On thb Mbntal Illumination and Moral Improvrmbnt op Man- 
kind ; or an inquiry into the means by which a general diffusion of know- 
ledge and moral principle may be promoted. By Thomas Dick, LL.D., 
author of the Christian Philosopher, &c. pp. 672, 12mo. Simpkin and Mar- 

8hl#. 

The Buta^eets introduced into this volume are so numerous that it is only a 
cursory glance that can be bestowed upon them severally. The scholastic 
part of the volume will therefore appear to the Teacher very sketchy and 
unsatisfying. 

O 4 
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Chapter II., howerer, " Strietaret on the node in which Edncition hai 
generally been oondacted," In which are set forth many of the mora glaring 
errori sometimet committed in Education, may be read with advantage by 
the Teacher -^ ai may alto parts of Chapter I V. 

61— A Dbscription or the Systbh or iNaoiRT, or of Examination by 
the Scholars themselves, by means of Circulating Classes : to whidi are 
added descriptions of the Director, Lesson-Stand, &c. By John Stoat. 
12mo. pp. 48. Rivlngtons, London. 

For some account of Mr. Stoat's circulating classes, &e., see our section on 
*' Organisation.'* 

62._Rbpokt on THt Stath or Public Instboction im Prussia; ad- 
dressed to the Count de Montallvet, Peer of France, frc; by M. Victor Contia, 
Peer of France, ftc. With plans of School-Houses. Translated by Sarah 
Austin. I3mo. pp. 333. EiBngham Wilson, London. 

This is allowed on all hands to be an exceedingly well executed translation 
of that part of M. Cousin's valuable Report which relates to Primary Instruc- 
tion in Prussia. 

63.— The TaAiNiNO System, religious, intellectual, and moral, a Mannal 
for Schools : also an analysis of the system of training Schoolmasters as 
established in the Glasgow Normal Seminary. By David Stow, Esq. Seventh 
edition, enlarged. Pp. 520, 12mo. Blackie, Glasgow. 

The aim of this work, says Mr. Stow, is to unite all that is essentially 
Taluable under former modes of instruction and communication, and to add 
these two — moral training and picturing out in taordg. 

The following is tlie dogma upon which the practice of picturing out is 
based : — ** Every word either represents an object, or a combination of objects, 
and may therefore be pictured out in words representing objects." 

Mr. Stow thus defines the term training. '*What we mean by training 
is, causing the children to do^ whether doing be the exercise of the heart, 
the understanding, or the hand ; to exercise the mind or body in a natural 
manner ; to check what is wrong, and lead to what is right." 

It is impossible, tat our limits, to give an adequate idea of the multifarious 
contents of this volume. This is, however, the less to be regretted as we 
think every teacher would do well to form his own Judgment of the work 
from a perusal of it. 

And should the Teacher, in perusing the work, become imbued with but a 
portion of the amiable and truly philanthropic spirit which pervades it, and 
which is so characteristic of its author, he will have no occasion to regard the 
time bestowed upon it as misspent— even should he discover in it some de- 
tails and opinions to which he cannot unreservedly subscribe. 

64.— The Glasgow iNrAirr School Magazine, &c. &c ISmo. pp. 310. 
Hamilton, London. 

This little work consists of a number of lessons of a very simple character 
(drawn up for the most part in the form of question and answer) in '* Natural 
History, Bible Lessons, and Miscellaneous Lessons." It contains also Anec- 
dotes and Stories, Hymns, and Miscellaneous Poetry, together with Scripture 
references and a selection of Texts deemed suitable for Scripture lessons in 
Infant Schools. * 

65.— Bible Teainino for Sabbath-Schools, and Week-day Schools. With 
Illustrations. I2mo. pp. 120. By David Stow, Esq. 
This work consists of ten chapters, in which the following •ubiiectt are 
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treated of. — I. An Argument for Bible Training. _ 2. Tlie Mode. — 3. 
Words, not Ideas. — 4. Selections of Scripture or Bible training lessons. 
— 5. Ditto.— 6. Examples of picturing out.— -7. Second stage in the process 
of training, with examples. —8. Third stage in the process of training, with 
examples. —9. Skeletons or sketches of twenty lessons for Bible training. 
— iO. Hints to Bible Trainers. Normal Schools, &c 

66.— Agcount of the Edinburgh Sessional School, and the other pa- 
rochial Institutions for Education, established in that city in the year 1812; 
with Strictures on Education in general. By John Wood, Esq. Fourth edi- 
tion, with additions. Wardlaw, Edinburgh. 12mo. pp. 314. 

Tliis is an interesting volume, practical in its tone throughout, and one that 
cannot fail to be perused by the Teacher with interest and profit. It consists 
of twenty-three chapters, in which, in addition to general strictures, Mr. Wood 
discusses the qualifications of the master, monitors, and monitorial system; 
classification; emulation, places and prizes; punishments, &c.;— and gives 
examples of the method of teaching reading in the Sessional School, as also 
Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, &c. 

67.— The Mother's Practical Guide in the Early Training of her Chil- 
dren; containing directions for their physical, intellectual, and moral manage- 
ment. By Mrs. J. Bakewell. 

** The object of this little work is to impress upon mothers the importance 
and practicability of laying the foundation of a good physical, intellectual, and 
moral education, during the first five or six years of a child's life. 

*' Independent of the original matter contained in these pages, the authoress 
has not scrupled to cull from various sources much that is interesting and 
highly important, which is very skilAilly interwoven with her observations, 
so that the reader will obtain the pith and essence of many more expensive 
vo\\imei.'*'-Edueati<mal Magazine, 

68.— The Parent's Guide to a Liberal and Comprehensive Edi7ca- 
TioN. By the Rev. Robert Simpson, M. A. Duncan, Paternoster- Row. 

" This work which is calculated to initiate the parent into the method of 
examining his children in what they learn at school, cannot be without iU 
value. From it many just notions may be acquired of what education should 
be.— 2&iV/. 

69— The Christian Mother's Text Book ; or, Maxims and Aphorisms 
on Moral Training. By W. Martin. Darton and Clark. 

*• These maxims and aphorisms " — says the author in his preface — "are 
particularly addressed to mothers. It is to mothers that under the Divine 
blessing, society must look for the great moral renovation consequent on the 
spreading of the Redeemer's kingdom. Mothers, enlightened by the sunshine 
of true wisdom, and guided and susUined by the Holy Spirit, will effect more 
for mankind than the whole host of legislators and philosophers which the 
world has known." 

70— Church Clatbrino; ob the Schoolmaster. By the Rev. W. Gresley, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 1843. Burns, London. 

" I wish " — says Mr. Gresley, in the last chapter of his work— " briefly to 
recapitulate the practical points set forth and advocated in the foregoing 
volume. 

*' The principles upon which true religious education Is based are the fol- 
lowing : — 

" First, the essential object of Christian education is, to train an adopted 
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ckOiqfGodtaUteto Bii Qlorg. Bdacadon which f«iU in this object U of 
DO Talae whaterer. 

'* Secondly, tko»e apfohUed to * teach all naUont^* amd conteqmenUff to train 
the ycmth qf thi$ realm, are God's ordaimed mimstare, the BisAopg, PrieUs, amd 
J>eacon$ of ike Church. 

** Thirdly, tke eta$»dard qfrelfgtaus teacMng it the holg Scriptmrets that U to 
say, the holy Scriptures rinhUff umderetood; tot if children are trained as it is 
supposed, according to God's word, but that word is not rightly understood, 
it is manifest that they are not trained according to holy Scripture, but accord- 
ing to the erroneous fancies of their teachers. 

** Fourthly, the three great braaehee </ edueaiiam, are to inform the mi»d^ to 
develop the faeulUet^ and to promote good moral habits. Where these obtjects 
are rightly carried out, a youth so trained is best able to lire to the glory of 
God." 

71«— Has trb Chubcu oe trb Statc ths powbb to bducatb thb Na- 
TiON ? A course of Lectures by tlie Re?. F. D. Maurice, A.M., Chaplain to 
Guy's Hoapiul. RiTingtons; Darton and Clark. 1839. 12nio. pp. 364. 

** These Lectures contain a practical answer to the question which stands on 
the title-page— * Has the Church or the State the power to educate the Na- 
tion ? ' In order to answer this question, the first Lecture is deroted to ex- 
plaining what are the results, to the nation and to its individual members, 
which it is desirable to bring about by means of education. It tieing then 
settled what is the work to be done, the qualifications of two candidates for 
the olBce, tIs., the Church and the Government, are discussed in the second 
and third Lectures. But inasmuch as the experiments tried in various coun- 
tries tend to show that what ttie Church has done imperfectly, the State has 
done altogether amiss ; it is further shown, in the fourth Lecture, that the 
peculiar circumstances of the present age, so far from disqualifying the Church 
for carrying on the work, call more loudly for its assistance, because a Sute 
education Is more impracticable in this than in any former age. The fiflii 
and concluding Lectures point out how the Church is to adapt itself to the 
wants of the middle and lower classes, by extending to them, mutatis mutandis^ 
the principles of university, grammatical, and professional education : and thus 
to complete the edifice of a truly national education, by giving to all, whom 
outward circumstances alone have hitherto kept from it, the tienefit of those 
powers which have been entrusted to the Church for calling forth and cul- 
tivating the faculties implanted by the Almighty in all his reasonable crea- 
tmes.*'^ Educational Magazine. 

7S.— Thb Education op trb Poob in England and Europb. By Joseph 
Kay, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Travelling Bachelor of the 
University. London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 1846. Pp. 400, 
8vo. 

Index of Contents : — Chap. 1. Preface —The necessity of adopting imme- 
diate measures for the development of Primary Education in England and 
Wales, pag^s 7-20. Chap. 2. The present state of Primary Education in 
Switzerland, France, Prussia, Wirtemberg, Baden, &c., Bavaria, Austria, 
Holland, Hanover and Denmark 21-142. Chap. 3. The present state of 
Primary Education in England and Wales, 142-323. Chap. 4. The way In 
which the difficulties opposing the establishment of a great scheme of Na- 
tional Education may be overcome, 323-367. Appendices 1. Letter of M. 
Guixot to the French Schoolmasters. 2. Loi sur I'lnstruction primalre 
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adoptge par les Chambres en 1833. 8. Expose det motifs du projet du loi 
8ur I'instniction primaire. 

Indem to Table* in the work. ^2 Tables exhibiting the character of the 
Education given in the Normal Schools of Zurich and Lausanne. 
3 Tables showing the state of primary Education in the Cantons of Berne 

and Neufchatel. 
6 Tables showing the state of primary and secondary Education in France. 

1 Table showing the state of 24 of the 33 great Normal Schools of Prussia. 

S Tables showing the state of primary Education and of Crime in the Austrian 
Empire. 

2 Tables showing the state of primary Education in Holland. 

1 Table showing the state of primary Education in Hanover. 

2 Tables showing the comparative state of the Education of the Poor in 

England and Europe. 
Table giving the amount of the Salaries of Teachers in several counties of 

England. 
Table showing the high amount of weekly fees required of poor Children 

attending village Schools in the north of England. 
Table showing the gradual increase of the expenditure on the poor since 

1835. 
Table showing the number of Normal Schools for the education of School- 
masters which ought to be immediately provided for England and Wales. 
2 Tables giving the most favourable view that can possibly be taken of the 

state of Education in Lancashire, Yorkshhre, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, 

in the year 1843. 
Mr. Kay has brought together within a moderate compass a great mass of 
most important and valuable information. His work merits, and will well repay, 
a careful perusal. 

73. — What to teach, and how to teach it, that the child may become 
a wise and good man. By Henry Mayhew. Part L The Cultivation of the 
Intellect. London. 

A reviewer, in speaking of this work, observes — " It contains many valuable 
suggestions in regard to the nature and end of education, stated, however, 
with somewhat too much of flippancy, and with an unnecessary parade of 
metaphysical learning. In his zeal to correct the prevalent error of putting 
reading and writing in place of real education, the author gravely proposes 
that we should first teach the pupil science, and then, as the last step, add a 
knowledge qf reading, so that he may be able to trace the history and progress 
of it, which is extremely curious and interesting ; and of writing, so that he 
may be able (should he have it in his power, by any new discovery, to 
increase the general Icnowledge) to give that discovery to the world. We 
must recollect that, educationally, writing is the means of educating those 
who are absent and future ; reading, the means of being educated by those 
who are absent and past ; and speakings the means qf educating those who 
are present ! I " 

74.— Gall's Practical Inquiry into the Philosophy of Education. James 
Gall, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Gall's book is divided into four parts bearing the followfaig titles : — 
*' On the preliminary objects necessary for the establishment and improvement 
of education. On the great design of Nature's Teaching, and the methods she 
employs in carrying it on.- On the methods by which the educational pro- 
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cesMS of Nature mmy be Mieoeisftiny imitated. On the lelection of proper 
trutlis and aubJecU to be taught in schools and familiei." 

75.~CouR8B OF Lbctusbs on the Physical, Intellectual, and Reilgions 
Education of Infiint Children : delivered before the Ladies of Sheffield. By 
Mrs. Thomas Spurr. 

" Without any pretensions to deepness of thought, or systematic methods, 
the authoress has in many instances given evidence that she has obt^ned 
many correct views of Education through her experience as a Teacher. Mrs. 
Spurr lauds Dr. Combe and the phrenologists, but does not adopt their 
system, although she adopts Swedeuborgianism to a considerable extent with- 
out being aware of it— her lecture on the spiritual capacity of man contains 
a tincture of both these systems. Yet, upon the whole, some valuable 
notions are to be gathered from the pages of the vork.** — Educaiionat Mo' 
gaxme, 

76. — Thb School and ths Schoolmastbb. A manual for the use of 
Teachen of common Schools, ftc. In two parts. Fart I. By Alonzo Potter, 
D.D., of New York. Part II. By George B. Emerson. A.M., of Maasa- 
cbussrtts. 

Dr. Potter's aim, as he informs us, has been to collect such results and 
principles as may seem to have been tettled by the experience of the paat ; 
and also to cultivate among all who are connected with schools, a more 
adequate sense of their importance, and a spirit of improvement and refonn 
at once active and chastened. 

The following are the heads under which the topics are discussed :— 

I. The Education of the People; its nature, otatject, importance, practica. 
bility, means, &c. II. The common School ; its relation to other means of 
education and to civilisation. III. The present state of common Schocds. 
IV. Means of improvement. 

The second part of the volume " The Schoolmaster,*' consists of five 
Books. The I. treats of the qualifications of the Teacher. IL Studies. 
III. Duties. IV. The School. V. Schoolhouse. 

That the School and Schoolmaster is held in considerable esteem by our 
transatlantic neighbours may be inferred from the fact told us by Messrs-Wlley 
and Putnam : viz., that Mr. Wordsworth, a wealthy and benevolent ^ntle- 
man (a farmer), in Oenessee, New York, active and generous in the cause of 
Popular Education, presented this Work to all the District Schools (several 
thousands) in the state. 

77. — >* '* Hall's Lictubes," is a valuable book, made by a man of a great 
deal of experience. 

78.—*" Hall's Lbctdebs to Female Teachers" is a small but exc^lent 
work, addressed particularly to the Teachers of primary schools. 

79. — * " Thb Tbachbb Taught," by Emerson Davis, contains in a small 
compass, useful practical directions for the management of a common school. 

80. — ""The Tbachbr's Manual," by Thomas H. Palmer, obtained the 
price offered by the American Institute of Instruction. 

• These works are published in the United Sutes, but may be had through- 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, Paternoster Row, London. The brief reviews 
here given of them are in the language of Mr. Emerson, author of the 
** Schoolmaster." 
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It contains most valuable suggestions in regard to every part of a teacher's 
duty, and much imporUnt information, particularly in reference to teaching 
Arithmetic and Morality. 

81.~<**' Suggestions on Education," by Catherine E. Beecher, are ad- 
mirable, especially in regard to the education of females. The shortness of 
the work is almost its only jfault. 

82. — The Light of Mental Science ; being an Essay on Moral Train- 
ing. By Mrs. Loudon. 12mo. pp. 127. .Smith, Elder, and Co., London. 

This little work, the author informs us, is the result of ten years' anxious 
and conscientious devotion to the interesting subject of which it treats. 

The foUowing is the author's own summary. — In the first Essay the Light 
of the mental law is applied — To arguments in favour of moral training, in 
Ijifants, in children, and in institutions for instructing parents, teachers, 
servants, and all persons who are to be about children in mental training : 
To practical rules, for awakening the sympathies ; for developing the affec- 
tions ; for rendering Benevolence habitually active ; for preventing the for- 
mation of selfish habits ; for exciting veneration, and directing it to the love 
of goodness; for elevating desire of approbation into desire of assimila- 
tion with goodness ; for inclining the will to prefer virtue ; for training the 
judgment ; for educating the conscience ; for governing the temper and 
ennobling the character: To showing that the power of conceiving and 
admiring perfection, the instinct which delights in admiring the great and 
good, and the instinct which urges assimilation with what we admire, are the 
ciiaracteristics which distinguish man from the lower animals, and which, 
when cultivated, shall raise him to his destined rank in the scale of being. 

In the second Essay, — To arguments showing the necessity for a national 
system of public instruction, based on the moral training described in the first 
essay : To arguments showing why this step should not be delayed : To the 
removal of difficulties arising out of anti-chrlstian pride and bigotry, calling 
itself religion. 

In the third Essay,— To natural responsibility as attached to the possession 
of human faculties : To rules for self-culture by adults : To arguments in 
favour of the study, for this purpose, of the mental laws by the aid of con- 
sciousness, as peculiarly adapted to the exigencies of those who possess neither 
learning uor books, and who cannot even read : To hints calculated to assist 
such persons in observing the movements of their own minds, and assuring 
themselves that they do possess certain faculties. 

In the second part of the third Essay, — To tracing the natural origin of 
conventional laws and distinctions : To showing the necessity of laws to 
enforce moral order, as indispensable to the practice of industry : To showing 
that moral culture is necessary to domestic and to worldly success : To showing 
that the natural instinct which desires to respect self, is the sustaining and 
elevating power of the mind : To showing the grounds on which the honest 
man, however poor and unlearned, is entitled to his own respect and to that 
of others : To showing the grandeur of virtue in difficult positions : To 
showing that ignorance is no longer innocent when leisure and opportunity 
bare brought knowledge within the reach of man : To pointing out the new 
responsibility consequent on such privileges. 



• See noUt p. 204. 
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85. BoDCATioirAL EitATt } OF PncCical ObMnrattoof onVarioot nd^cets 
coanected with Che InttnieCioD, Ditcipline, and Fhyticsl Tninfaig of Tooth 
inScbooli. ByJ.Sktancr. 8vo.pp. 104. Whlttaker. 

** Nearly the whole of the prtaent volmne having appeared originally in our 
own pages, we icarcely like to lay what we think of it ; there can, however, 
be no harm in our sUting, that these essays are the result of long aiHl 
thoughtfal experience, the greater part of the author's life (more than twenty 
years) haWog been devoted to the benefit of the rising generation, in a sphere, 
too, perhaps best adapted for the gaining of sound experience — the prioci- 
palship of a select boarding-fchooL It is something to say in favour of this 
unpretending volume, that it contains nothing which has not been tested by 
experience and sanctioned by success. The subjects of the essays are as 
follows : — (1) On first impressions. r2) On the Order fai which the Mental 
Faculties unrdd themselves. (3) On the early formation of Studious Habits. 
(4) On Facilitating .Touthfiil Studies. (5) On the Means of Exciting Dill, 
gence in Study. (6) On FamilUu- Lectures in connexion with the Inter- 
rogative System of Instruction. (7) On Difcrimination of Character. (8) 
Hints for a Practical Method of teaching Elocution in Schools. (9) On the 
means of promoting Quietness in Schools. Also an Appendix, containing 
two papers In Defence of Emulation, as a means of exciting Diligence in 
StvOy,**— English Journal qf Edueatkm, 

81 >-£miuu8 and Sophia ; or a new course of Education. Translated 
from the French of Rousseau. 4vols.l2mo. 1763. 

The great defect of Rousseau's system, it has been observed, is the omis- 
sion of all religious Instructioo. He seems to have pas^ by the moral and 
religious elements of human nature altogether. His theory may be charac- 
terised as all nature and no religion. The child in his system is left to be 
entirely guided by itself. Self.love is the ** Instinct moteur ;** good will and 
benevolence to all, the consequence ; and this principle is carried through the 
whole of moral and intellectual Education, as well as physical. 

85.— TBI Ststbm op National Education in Ixiland, in iu prindple 
and practice. By J. C. Colquboun, Esq., M.P. Hamilton and Adams. 

" Mr. Colquhoun hi these letters has brought together a mass of evidence, 
which, if true, ought to be sufilcient to stop any further grants to the Irish 
Commissioners. He agrees with the Board in the desire they have mani- 
fested of affording a comprehensive literary Education, but on all other points 
he is at issue with them. He objects to the management of National 
Education by persons of opposite religious opinions, as calculated to exclude 
the Christian religion from the schools ; he denounces the plan of reading 
scripture in the National Schools as a farce ; declares the system of inspection 
to be a fraud ; and that the influence of the priest, through the master. Is 
paramount. The proofs he brings to subsUntiate these grave charges are 
overwhelmingly numerous; while the picture he gives of Popery In Ireland 
is absolutely tenilic.'^—Educational Magazine, 

86. — ExpBRimMTAL Education. By the author of ** A Sponsor's Gift," 
&c. 12mo. pp. 312. Hatchard. 

** The authoress has studied her subject well, and evidently had much ex- 
perienee in the matter. Her method of managing her young charge is very 
sensible ; she evinces great penetration into character, and deals largely in 
interesting anecdotes of children who have been entrusted to her care. She 
Is no advocate for forcing young plants; for instance, she would not begin 
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to teach i chttd to read until it waa four years old, maintaining that she has 
inrariablj found, that ctiildren who have been taught to read earlier, are no 
forwarder at seven. The Uct she displays in detecting faults, and the variety 
of method she adopts in correcting them, show great insight into the human 
heart. Many valuable hints are scattered up and down the volume." — 
English Journal t^ Education, 

87— Education por the Fsoplb. By Mrs. Hippisley Tuckfield, embracing 
L Pastoral Teaching. II. Village Teaching. III. The Teacher's Text 
Book. IV. Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 1 vol. fcp. 8to. Taylor 
and Walton. 

** Mrs. Tuckfield's book is, we think, one of the most valuable that has ap- 
peared for a long time ; and let us add, lest we should be suspected of metro- 
politan prejudices, a thousand times more valuable than it could have been. 
If the authoress had lived .in our Babylon, and known more about i(. It is 
the work of an honest, hearty Englishwoman, thoroughly acquainted with 
the country life of England, and loving it most truly. 

** In the course of her remarks, she exhibits a refined practical wisdom, worthy 
of Miss Edgeworth. The whole work, with its supplement on the teaching 
of the deaf and dumb, should be read and studied by our readers.'*— >£<teca<i(0iMi/ 
Magazine. 

88. — Hblps to thb Schoolmistress. By Miss Emily Taylor. Published 
by Harvey and Darton. 

" Next to Mrs. Tuckfield, Miss Taylor is the best female writer on Education 
we have met with for a long time. She affects no philosophy, and utters real 
philosophy in plain beautiful English dialect ; she has evidently seen much of 
children, and has known them as those only do who love them. 

** Nevertheless, we do not like her opinions about rewards ; we do not like 
the expediency tone into which (though possessing a most honest and consci- 
entious mind) she sometimes fails. But we believe much is to be learnt from 
the defects of a person writing with so noble an intention, and with so much 
wisdom."— /&td. 

89.— An Account of M. Jacotot's Method of Universal Instruction. 
In a letter to E. N., Esquire, from B. Cornelius, Principal of the Pestalozzian 
School at Epsom. 12mo. pp. 66. Taylor and Walton, London. 1830. 

Mr. Cornelius visited M. Jacotot's establishment at Louvain, and took pains 
to make himself acquainted with the Jacototian method at the fountain-head, 
and also as it is set forth in books, a list of which he gives. 

Besides some metaphysical details, the *' Account " contains a brief expo- 
sition of Jacotot's leading views, together with specimens of exercises by his 
pupils. It may be hiteresting to those who have not read any of Jacotot's 
works. 

90. — A Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management of 
Infancy. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 

** It is to be hoped that those mothers, who are happily in possession of the 
knowledge reaped fVom Dr. Combe's pages, will do all they can to disseminate 
it among their poorer neighbours ; for it is among that class that the most 
deplorable ignorance on such subjects exists." 

91.— The Principles of Physiology, applied to the Preservation of 
Health. By Dr. Andrew Combe. Edinburgh. 
^ This is r very valuable work and has had a very • extensive circulation. 
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There will alio be found •caltered througfaoat the volume Taloable remarks in 
reference to moral Education. The following ia a specimen of thii klnd.^-. 
** Many lensible people imagine that they may tay or do anything in the pre- 
sence of an infant, becauie it is too young to be affected by it. This, however, 
is a great mistake : it is true, that an inlknt may lie unable to form an intel- 
lectual opinion upon any occurrence, but it is no less true, that from a very 
early period, its feelings respond to the calls made upon them, and thus give a 
bias to the mind long before the child can exercise any act of judgment Let 
us not, then, deceive ourselves, but ever bear in mind that what we desire our 
children to become, we must endeavour to be before them. If we wish them 
to grow up kind, gentle, affectionate, upright, and true, we must habitually 
exhibit the same qualities as regulating principles in our conduct, because 
these qualities act as so many stimuli to the respective Acuities of the child. 
If we cannot restrain our own passions, but at one time overwhelm the young 
with IdndnesB, and at another time surprise and confound them by our caprice 
and deceit, we may with as much reason expect to * gather grapes from thistles, 
or figs from thorns,' as to develope moral purity and simplicky of character 
in them.** 

99.— PxACTicAL Bbmabks ON INFANT EDUCATION. By the Rev. Dr. Ifayo, 
and Miss Mayo. Home and Colonial Infant School Society. 

" This little work contidns the substance o( two lectures given by the Rev. 
Dr. Mayo, to the Teachers of Infont Schools. The practical part of the work 
is the production of Miu Mayo. It enters into the theory aud practice of 
Education with unusual clearness, and gives proof of the author's acuteness 
of intellect and sincerity of heart by the exposure of those well-meant but yet 
pernicious works which the Infisnt School Teacher has hitherto been com- 
pelled to use in the instruction of infanu. We think that the public owe a 
debt of gratitude to Miu Mayo, for the very excellent and important remarks 
she has made on the general subject of tuition which may be read by the parent 
and teacher with equal advantage." — Educational Magaxine. 

98 Eably Disciplinb Illustratko, or the Infant System progressing and 

successful By Samuel Wilderspin. 3rd Edition. Pp. 348, 12mo. Hodson 
112, Fleet Street, London. 

In this work Mr. Wildersphi has given an account of the origin and difl^ion 
of the Infant-School system. The work, as far as it goes, may be regarded as 
a kind of autobiography of the author, in which he has detailed, with consider- 
able minuteness, the experiences that he acquired directly and collaterally in 
labouring to disseminate the system in some of the principal towns in Enghud, 
Scotland, aud Ireland. 

94. — Tub Infant Systih, for developing the intellectual and moral powers 
or all children, from one to seven years of age. By Samuel Wilderspin. latmo. 
pp. 835. Hodson, London. 

CONTENTS :^ 

Chapter L Juvenile delinquency— II. Causes of Early Crime.— III. Re. 
medy for existing evils. —IV. Principles of Infant Education— V. Requi- 
sites for an Infant School.— VI. Qualifications for Teachers*— VII. Hints 
for conducting an Infant School. — VIII. Gallery Teaching. — Moral and 
Religious Instruction. — IX. On Rewards and Punishments. — X. language. 

— XI. Arithmetic. — XII. Form, Position, and Siae. — XIH. Geography. 

— XIV. Pictures and Conversation.— XV. On Teaching by Objects.- 
XVL Physical Education XVII. Music^XVllI. Grammar^XlX. The 
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Elliptical Plan — XX. Remarks on ScIiool8.-~XXI. Hints on Nursery 
Education. 

95.— A System for the Education of the Young, applied to all the 
faculties, founded on immense experience on many thousands of Children, in 
most parts of the three Kingdoms. With an Appendix and Plates. By S. 
"Wilderspin, Inventor of the System of Infant Training. 12mo. pp. 487. 
James S. Hodson, London. 1840. 

This work consists of ten chapters, of which the following are the headings : 
—.1. General Remarks— II. Infant Schools. — III. Female Education.— . IV. 
Religious Education for Girls. — V. Play-ground Management for Girls. 
— VI. Boys* Department — VII. Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic— VIII. 
Gallery Lessons. — IX. Play-ground arrangement for Boys. — X. Religious 
or Bible Education for Boys. These subjects occupy 350 pages. 

The Appendix contains ** An outline of what the Author considers proper 
lessons for boys, in the different branches of instruction, that he has recom- 
mended in the body of the work." The subjects treated of are Astronomy, 
Botany, Zoology, and Geometry. The Appendix is in small type, and occupits 
221 pages. 

The work is illustrated by four plates. The first represents an Infant-School 
Play-ground } the second, children at spelling and reading lessons ; the third, 
children in gallery ; the fourth, boys in class-room. There is also a plate of 
" a gr6und-plan for a Normal School." 

96«— Infant Education, from two to six years of age.— Chambers's Educa- 
tional Course. 12mo. pp. 188. 

This appears to us, to say the least of it, as useful a little work on practical 
Infant-Education as any that has yet appeared. The editors remark in refe. 
rence to it that it is not intended for an Infant-school Book excIuslTely. With 
the exception of a few matters of Infant-school arrangement, the whole volume 
may be used to train even a single child in a nursery, under the care of a judi- 
cious mother or governess. This will at once appear, when it is considered 
that the First Section contains the general principles of Infant Training;— the 
Second describes the Apparatus, which will be found as useful in the nursery 
as in the Infant-school ; — the Third, with the exception of Classifications and 
Monitors, arranges the instruction of a week, which a mother or governess may, 
if she pleases, adopt in private tuition, besides embodying the requisite intellec- 
tual lessons ; — and the Fourth presents those moral lessons which every child 
requires, whether alone or in school. 

The selection of poetry at the end of the volume, is much more judicious 
than some that have been published for the use of Infants. 

97. — Infant Treatment under two years of age, addressed to mothers and 
nunes ; — also a volume of Messrs. Chambers's Educational Course. 12mo. 
pp. 122. Contains a considerable amount of information, expressed in simple 
and perspicuous language, and apparently well calculated to be usefUl to the 
parties to whom it is addressed. 

Messrs. Chambers have also published, in the first volume of their Useful 
and Entertaining Tracts, a paper " On the Management of Infants," which 
contains a considerable amount of useful information, and is accessible to the 
poorest. 

98L — Tbb Educational Magazine. This periodical extended to six or 
eight volumes. The earlier portion of the work was edited by Mr. W. 
Martin, and the latter part by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. It contains many 
articles of interest In reference to teaching and school-keeping. 
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99. — Trb Enolish Jouknal op Education. Edited by the Ber. George 
Moody, M.A., &c. Published by George Bell, 186. Fleet Street. 

This work, we doubt not, is so generally known to teediers as to render any 
special notice of it here unnecessary. It has appeared r^ularly erery month 
fince 1843, and still continues to be published under the same able editor. A 
■tamped edition of it may be had regularly through the post for a whole year, 
at the cost of a shilling more than the unstamped edition. 
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„ Manual for Elelhentary Inst^ction, 18mo Is. 

a Extended Multiplication and Peno»Ta1^es» per dozen * 8s. 

MoUnenx's Arithmetic, 2 parts, 12m6. eack (K«y#, Sixpence each) Ss. 0d. 

Seott's Arithmetic and Algebia for the use of Sandhurst College; ivo 16b. • 

„ Decimal Arithmetic for the use of Schools, 12mo *.....«.•..,.. 4s. 

Tate's Treatise on the first Principles of Aitfhmetio, 12mo. ... .^ Is. 6d. 

„ Mental Arithinetiofbr Teachers, 8v^. Is. 

Tate On the Hew Coinagv in relatioi) to our Schoftl Arifhmettcs, ISmo 9d. 

London: UOVQUUlX, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 



iUITBONOirT, UETEOBOLO&T, and KAYIOATION. 
Arago*s Fopnlar Astronomy, translated by Smyth and Grant, Yoh. 1. 8vo. .da. 

„ Meteorological Essays, tranB.tinderCoL8abine's8iiperintendenee,Svo.l8s. 

Boyd's Honoal for Natal Cadets, with 2S6 Woodcuts, fcp. 8vo 109. 6d. 

Qalbraith and Haaghton's Manual of Astronomy, ISmo 2b. 

Herschel's Treatise on Astronomy, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

„ Outlines of Astnmomyt 8to ISs. 

Jeans's Problems in Astronomy, Surveying, and Navigation, 12mo te. 

^ Handbook fbr the Stars of the First and Second Magnitude, 8vo.. .. 8s. 6d. 

M Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Pjlrt I. ISmo 4s. 

Stepplng-Stone to Astronomy, in Question and Answer, ISmo Is. 

Tato^ Astronomy and the Use of the Globes, ibr Beginners, l8mo. Is. 

ATLASIS. 

Brewer's Elemetatary Atlas of Hlstoxy and Geography, royal 8vo. ISs. 6d. 

Butler's Atlas ofAncIent Geography, royal 8vo. ISs. 

M Junior Ancient Atlas, royal 8vo 4s. 6d. 

„ General Atlas of Modem and Ancient Geography, royal 4to fis. 

„ Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 8vo ISs. 

„ Junior Modern Atlas, royal 8vo 4s. 6d« 

^ Outline Geographical Copy-Books, Ancient and Modem, each 4s. 

Hall's First or Elementary Atlas of 10 colourod Maps, oblong 4to Is. 6d. 

M Map-Pi ejections. Is.; Hall's Outline Maps le. 

Hughes's General Atlas fbr Elementary Schools, 18mo. (coloured. Is. ed.) . . Is. 

M Introductoxy Atlas of Modem Geography, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

M Atlas of Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography, royal SvaMs* 6d. 

n School Atlas of Physical Geography, ISmo Is.M. 

„ Atlas of Bible Lands, 12 coloured Maps, fcp. 8vo. U. 6d. 

M'Leod's Sortptore Aflas, Part 1. 4s.; Part IT. 8s. s or complete, royal tvo. 78. 
„ Haxld-AtUu of OtffMfol Geography, 29 feU-ODkmred Maps, ]8mo.-.. 2s. 6d. 
„ ClfMS-AUaa of Fkvtieta Geography, 20 coloured Maps, ftc. 18mo. . . ts. 6d« 

BI0OBA?HT. 

Arago's Lives of DlattngDished Sel«&tIflo Men, 8vo. 188. 

tfaonder's Biographical Treasury, fcp. 8vo .lOs. 

Merlvale's Life and Letters of Cicero, 12mo Os. 6d. 

Stepping-stone to Biogrmphy, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

Wheeler's Life and Tr&vels of Herodotus, 8 vols, post 8vo 21b. 

BOOK-X££PIKG» CALCULUS, and LOOAEITHUS. 

Cannichael's Treatise on the Calculus of Operations, 8vo 98. 

Farley's Tables of Six-agure Logarithms from I to 10,000, post 8vo 4s. 80. 

Isbister's Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry, 18mo. Is. 

„ Set of Eight Account-Books adapted to the above, ea«h 6d 

Krepp's Statistical Book-keeping. 4to 21». 

agate's PrinciplsB of the Differential and Integral Calculus, ISmo. 4s. 6d. 

CHSiaSTBT. 

Maroet's Conversations on Chemistry, 2 tols»fbp.8vo...... , 14i. 

Tate's Outlines ef Eiperimental Chemistry, iSmo. Is. 6d. ; ISmo. Is. 

Thomson's School Chemistiy, fcp. 8vo. Tt, 

londoh i LONGMAX, BROWK, and CO., Paternostef ROW. 
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GHBONOLOOT. 

Blalr^Ofaxondo^oBl and HIitorloalTftbleflt edited by BirH.EIUg nB.6d. 

Brewer's Poetical Chronology of InTentiona, BUooveriee, BatUei, &o.,12mo. la. 6d. 

„ Elementary AOaa of EQatory and Geography, royal Svo. Ui.6d. 

Horf B Introduction to Chronology and Ancient History, ISmo 4b. 

Howlett's Tablea of Chron(d!ogy and Begal Oenealogiea, 4(o 6a. 6d. 

,, Metrical Chronology, post Svo. 7k. 

Jaquemet's Compendinm, edited by the Rev. J. Aloom, M JL, poBt 8to. .... Ti. M. 
„ AbridgedChronology,editedbyBeT. J. Alcom,]if.A.,fcp.870.. 8a. 6d. 

Mioolas's Chronology of History, fep. Svo 8b. 6d. 

School Chronology, or the OreatDaftea of History, Biiiiaielteo. If. 

Slater's Sdiool Chronology, or 9ententi»Ghroii61ogi«B,Uma 8i.6d. 

„ ColouredChrondiogloalGharttaaeoempanytiieabove(onroUer,98.Ad.}6s. 
Yalpy's Poetical ChjtmoIogyofAnoienl and English Histoiy.ISinou ^.6d. 

CIVn LAV and FOIinCAL.SCO]IO]nr. 

Humphreys's Manual of Civil Law, for Schools and Candidates, tep, Svo. .... 8i. Od. 

H w PoUtical Science, for Schools & Candidates, fcp. Svo. Ss.ed. 

Maroet'sConversatlona on Political Economy, fcp. Svo. 7i.6d. 

CLASSICAL BICnOKASISS and XYTHOLOOY. 
Barker's Lempridre'a Claaaloal Dictionary, edited by Dr. OMtvln, Svo. ...... Uab 

Hort's New Pantheon, or Introduction to Myth(dogy, ISmo. 4a« 64 

Lempridre'sCIaB8icalDlottonai7,Svo. 9|. 

Bioh's mustntedOoBipaiiion to th» Latin Dictionary and OreekLedooa. 
with upwards of 2>M0 Wood Engrsvlsgs, poet Svo... »....».»» 81a. 

COKGH(niOGT. 

Catlow'i PopqUur Oonohology, or the Shell Cabinet arranged, poet 8t(k lie. 

COFT-BOOKS. 

M'Leod'saradnated Serial of Nine Copy-BookBt each........ Sd. 

DKAWmO-BOOXS, fto. 

Malan'a^phorismsimJtamring, poet Svo. *.... Ss.6d. 

Tate's Drawing finr Schools,, with nufflerous HlattrsUons and Kxarolaea, 4lD.fia.6d. 
„ Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls, with 180 Exerdsea. ito. . . . . Is. 6d. 

SVGUSH COMPOSinOK, SLOCVTIOK, and SYKOHTMBS. 

Brewer's Guide to English Composition, fcp. Svo 5B.8d. 

Graham's En^h, or the Art of Com]>o<&fon,fcp. Svo (to. 

„ Work on the Attainment of English s;(ylB,fbp. Svo. Tfe. 

„ English Synonymes, diaasiiied and eocphdned. ftp. Svo 6b. 

Biley's EngHsh Composition, Past I. or Junior Serie$t 18mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.} li. 6di 

M Practical English Composition, PASt II. ISmo. 8s. 

MoreU's Handbook of Logic, for Sehoola and Teacheia,fisp.8va Sb. 

JParker'a Progressive Exerdses in BugBsh Compodtlen, ISmp la.6d. 

jBoget'a Thesaurus of English Worda and Phraaea daaaifled, erown Svo .... lOa. 6d. 
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BDUCAnOir in GXHXRAL. 

Aikin'8Art«ofLife,18mo S«.«d. 

Dommtic Economy, HooBekeeping, Cookery, fte. (in Otetift 8erte9\ ISmo.. . Is. 

Xdacatloxud Conferenoe Essays, edited by A. Hill, post 8to 6s. 6d. 

Lake's Book of Oldect Lessons, ISmo Is. 6d. 

PycroA's Collegian's Guide, fcp.8vo 6b. 

Stow*a Training System, Ac., for Trainers and Governesses, post 8vo 6b. 

Sydenham's Notes of Lessons, 12mo 8s. 

Tate's Philosophy of Education, or Principles Ac. of Teaching, fcp. 8to.. ... 6i. 6d. 

XNOIISH DICnOirASIES. 

Mauader'sTreasniyofKnovlAdgeandLihnuTofRe&renoe.fcp.BTO. 10s. 

Smart's Walker*a Pronounoing Dtottonaiy Bwnodel l ed, 8vo 12s. 

.. » » .. Bpttomised, 16mo» ,... 6s. 

SoUiyan'sDiGtionaiy of Derivations, 12mo 2a. 

„ „ „ the English LangoagQaUmo, 8>.6d. 

SirOXIBH STTHOLOGT, fto. 

Black's Student's Manual (GFreA). 18mo. 2s. 6d. ; Sequel {LaHH\ 18mo 6a. 6d. 

Edwards's History of the English Language. 18mo Is. 

Boss's Etymological Manual of the EugUsb Language, 18mo. 6d. 

ZHWISE OBAXXABS and £X£BCIS£-BOOKS. 

]>owne's(Yisoount) Elementary English Grammar, 18mo Is. 

Hikr'B BngUah Grammar and Style, 18mo 8d.6d. 

„ Abrtdgme tofGiammar,lkno.la.9d.;ChUd'8FiratGnmmar,18mio. Is. 

„ Exercises adapted to the English Grammar, 12mo. (Key, 6B.6d.).... Ss.6d. 

Hunter's Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

H'Leod's Explanatory English Grammu*. for Beginners, ISmo , . . Is. 

Maioet's Game of Bnitfish Grammar, with Conversation^ post^vo 88. 

„ Mary's Grammar, 18mo. Ss. 6d. ; Maroet's Willy's Grammar, ISmo. 2s. 6d. 
Moil's Analysis of Sentences explained and illustrated, 12mo 2b. 

„ Essentials of English Grammar and ^KoZ^sis, fcp. 8vo. 8d. 

„ Qranmiar, postSvo. 28. ; withExereises. 2s. 6d. ; Exercises separatdy, 8d. 
Smart's Course of English Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, &c. 5 vols. 12mo.. ... 888. 6d. 

Stepping-stone to English Gnunmar, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

Sullivan's Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, IBmo is. 

Walford's (?ard of English Grammar, 8vo. la. 

BK0LI8H PAB8IKG. 

Hunter'aSurdaeainBngUsbParBlng.ltaM * 60. 

Lowres's System of English Parsing and Derivation, ISmc. Is. 

M'Leod'a Edition of Goldsmith's D«MreMira7a^8^12mo ls.6d. 

SirO£I9H POETET. 

Connon's Seleetions flrom imtoQ'a PartM9§ Lotl, 12mo. <■. 6d. 

Cook^t First Poetiy-Book for ElamentaiySchoola, ISmo. 9d. 

„ Selection of School Poetry, with short Notes, 12mo. ta. 

Graham's Studies from the English Poets, <» Poetical Baadlng^Book, 12mo. 78. 

Hughes's Seleot Specimens of BngUsh Poetry, 12mo aa. 6d« 

M'Leod's Second Poetical Beadingi*Bo6k,18mo. la.8d. 

FalliBer's Modem Poetical Speaker, chiefly for Ladies' Schools, 12mo. 68, 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., FUternoster Bow. 



SVGUSH BEADnrCh-BOOKS. 

Hoghet's Graduatfid Beading^LeBson-Bodn, fcp. 8Vo. 4 Sisizs. each Ss. 6d. 

„ Select Specbnena of English Prose, 12ino te.6d. 

^ones'A l^lturgical ClasB-Book, from the best authorities. 12ino Is. 6d. 

M'teod's tlrst Book to teach Beading and Writing, ISmo 6d. 

M M Beading-Book, 18mo. 8d.; orasBeading-LessonSjinSOSheets Ss. 

Iffann's Lessons in General EInowledge, fcp. Svo Ss. 6di 

Maunder*s Universal Class-Book for Every Day in the Year, 12mo Ss. 

Pyorolt's Coarse of English heading, fcp. 8vo Ss. 

Sewell's School Speaker and Holiday Task-Book, 12mo 8b. 

Simple Truths from Scripture, in Easy Lessons, ISmo 6d. 

Sullivan's Llteraiy Glass-Book, or B«adings in Llteratore, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

ENGLISH SPELUNewBOOKS. 

Carpenter's Scholar's Spelling Assistant, ISmo. Is. 6d. ; edited by U'Leod. . Is. 6d. 

Homsey's Pronouncing Expositor, or New Spelling^Book, iSmo 2s. 

Lewis's Graduated English- Welsh SpeUlng-Book, ISmo. Is. 6d. 

Mavor's English Spelling^Book, Genuine Edition, 12mo ls.6d. 

Sullivan's English Spelling-Book Superseded, 18mo. ls.4d. 

EUCLID. 

Colenso's Elements of Euclid, tram Simeon's Text, 18mo. (with Key, 6s. 6d.} 48. 6d. 

;, Geometrical Problems (without Ketf» Is.), with Key, 18mo 8s. 6d. 

Qalbralth and Haughton's Manual of Euclid, Books I. to III. 12mo 28. 

Tate's First Three Books of Euclid's Elements, 12mo. Is. 6d. ; 18mo Is. 

FOBimCATIOK and the MILITABT ABT. 

Hudge's Catechism of Fortiflcation, ftit Students and Candidates. 12mo {s. 6d. 

Hacdongall's Theory of War, post 8vo. with Plans of Battles 108.6d. 

•• Campaigns of Hannibal, post 8vo 7s.6d« 

FBEKCH GBAMMABS and EXEBCISE-BOOKS. 

AlbiUs' How to Speak French ; or, French & France : Facts, Reasou, Practice, 12mo. 8i. 6d. 

Cambier's Sandhurst College French Grammar, 12mo. 5s, 

Charente'B Woolwich Academy French Course, 12mo lOs. 6d. 

69- Mr. Charente'B French Oowru may be had as fbllows :— 
Pa&t I.—Prontinelatioa— Accidence .... Se. Part HI.~OaUici«BU and Anglicinoa, Ss. 6d. 
Pam Il.--French and English Syntut com- Pabt lY.-SynUxede Construction— Srataxe 

pared............ Ss. d'Accord— DifflcultAs 3s. 

Pa»ts L and II. fturmiiig the Jtmior Course^ Paktb III. and IV. forming the Stnior Court, 

inlToL price 6b. 6d. inlTol. price 6s. 

Charente's Woolwich Acaden^ French Exercises, Paxx 1. 12mo 8e. 

CoUis's Short French Grammar for Classical Schools, 12mo 88. 6d. 

Contauseau's Compendious Grammar of the French Language. ISmo 48, 

M Guide to Frendi Translation, 12mo 8s.6d« 

Hamd's New Universal French Grammar, 12mo. 4a. 

M Grammatical Bxerdses on the French Language, 12mo. (Key, SeO 4s. 
„ French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert, 12mo. (Key, 4s.).... 6s. 6d« 

Sadler's FrenohPr(munciati(m&Conversation,inQnestionib Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Tarver*! Eton French Grammar, 12mo 8s. 

M „ „ Exercises, Familiar A Conversational, 12mo. (Key, 8s.) 8s. fld, 
M Fxenoih Phraseology explained and ocnnpaied, 12mo. Ss. 
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nUSHOH DICnONASISS. 

Go&tanMMi's New Practical French and English BlotlonAry, pott 8vo Ite. M. 

Niigent'sPo<^tI)icaonaryofFre&ch&Engl.]:<angiuges,18mo.4a.6d.2 Umob 7f. 6d» 
Xardy*! Frencih Pronoonoing Dictionary, 12mo. 7s« 

nSHCH, ITALIAir, and OEBICAV BEABIVChBOOXB. 

Cambler's Sandhurst College Frmeh Beading*Book or Becneil, Umo 6a. 

Charenta's Woolwich Academy French Reading^Book 

Conta&sean'sProBateuraetPoMeaFranfais.orSeleotionsfromFrendiWittera 78. 6d. 
Eztraits Cholais des Anteurs Hodtmai, by Author oiAM^Strbert, poatSvo. Sa. 
Laeaita'sItAHan RMd1ng^Book,or Salaettona from baatItalianWrit<rs>18niD. 5a. 

HetcaUb's History of German Literature, post Svo 7s. 6d. 

MuUer's German Beading>fiook—TA« German CtosiiMt post 8ro. Us. 

Bowan'a Moreeanx choiala dea AuteoraModeniea. I^Tusago dela Jaoneaaa 6a. 
Tarrer's Eton French ReadingwBook,~Proae, Yerse, and Phraseology, ISmo. 7s. 6d. 

M Cholx en Prose, ISmo. Ss. 6d.: Choix en Vers, ISmo. .... 88.6d. 

„ (H.)LeContear, a new French Beading-Book 

WIntnr'a First German Beading-Book, fbr Beginner*, Ibp.8v0b...., 8a, 

OSEEK CLASSICAL AITCEOBS, «». 

SuxmBXS, the 5 Plays, with English Notes by UiOor, post 8to. 24s. 

HuoDOTus, with English Notes, &c., edited by Stocker, 2 vols, post 8to. . .18s. 

HoMXs's lliadt with English Notes, &c., edited by Valpy, 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Linwood's Treatise on the Greek Metres^ 8vo 10». 6d. 

80PEOCLXS,withEnglishNotea, &o.,edited by BraaBeandothers,2vola.p.8vo. 84s. 

M edited, with short Latin Notes, lqrLinwood,8vo. 16s. 

Theatre of the Greeks, edited by Donaldson, 8to Ua. 

Walford's Handbook ofthe Greek Drama, fop. 8vo is. 

XuroPEOV'a Anabcuia, with English Notes, &c., edited by White, 12mo. . . 7s. 6d. 

M Memorabilia^ with English Notes, &c., edited by Hickie, p. 8to. Ss. 6d. 

OBEEK OKAMMAKS, EXEBCISE-BOOKS, Ac. 

Collis's Praxis Gneca, LStynotoffPt 2s.6d. ; IhSpnttueM* X llLJePWtuaiUm Ss. 

„ „ lambica : Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii iB.6d. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 2b. 6d.) Sa. 6d. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar (Grecse Grammatice Institntio FrimaX 12mo. . 4s. 6d. 

„ Palmtra Still Gred, or Greek Prose Materials. 12mo. 

„ „ Mnsarum, or Greek Verse Materials, 12mo 5s. 6d. 

Moody's New Eton Greek Grammar, in English, 12mo 4s. 

Pycroft's Greek Grammar Practice, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

Valpy's Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, 8vo gs. 6d. 

„ Greek PrimltiTes and Leading Words, 12mo 6a. 

mUpy's Greek Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key. 2s. 6d.) 4a. 

„ Second Greek Delectus, or New Analecta Minora, 8ro 9a. 6d« 

WaUbrd's Card of the Greek Aceldenoe, 8to. Is. ; of the Greek Prosody. 8vo. Is. 
. , Greek Accents, 6d. ; Greek Prepositions, Is. ; Greek Syntax .... Is. 
Tonge's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key. Is.) » . . . Sa. 6d. 

GBEEK LEZiCOKS, ftc. (tee ''Latin and Greek'O. 
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01OCnAPH7, 0AZEIIEEB8, fto. 

Adams's aeo8TmihicalWord.Ezpo>itar, TMrdJOIMM, Itmo. tM,M. 

Bowman's Qoestions on Ban's First or ElenwaUry Atlas, limo tt. 

„ H'Leod's Physical Atlas. ISmo. U. 

Butler's Ancient Geognphy.post 8to.4s. ; Butler's UodemOeosnipb7,post8vo. 4s. 

„ Modem and Ancient Geography complete, post 8vo. 7s.<U. 

Cabinet Gazetteer, I7 the Author of the Cabinet Lawg$r, fcp. 9ro. 10s. Od. 

CttTiningham's Abridgment otSuUer't Geographift fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Cowling's Introduction to GToMraritt't GFMvroMir, 18mo Od. 

M Qoestions on GoUnm£k't <7Mffr«^y, 18mo. (Key, 9d.) Od. 

Fslmonfh's Ckmversations on Geography, or Child's First Introduction, fcp. 78. 6d« 
Goldsmith's Grammar of General Geography, fep. 8to. (Key, ISmo. Is.) ... . 8s. 6d. 

Hartley's Geography fiv Tooth, 12mo. (OntUnes, 18mo. 9d.) 4s. 6d. 

Hiley's First Geography for the Elementary Classes. 18mo Od. 

„ Progressive Geography, in Lessons and Exercises, 12mo Ss. 

Hughes's (S.) Geography for Elementary Schools, ISmo. Is. 

M Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo 8s.fld. 

M ETamination-Qneetions on Pkirtieal Qeoffroj^, gop. 8v0b . . . . 6d. 

M Outlines of Scripture Geography and History 4e.0d. 

Hughes's (W.) Manual of Geography, Physical, Industrial, and Political . . Ts. 6d. 

M M British Geography, fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

•• M Mathematical Geography, fcp. 8to. 48.6d. 

M General Geognvhy, in OM0^tA:*ool£0K«s,18mo. Is. 

M British Geography, in GM^t£SeAoo<iSMec,18mo Is. 

„ Child's First Geography, in GM^'t Sckool Seriei, 18mo Od. 

Johnston's New General Gaaetteer of the World, 8to. a6s. 

KeithOntheGIobes,byTaylor,LeMe8urier.andMiddleton,12mo.(Key,28.6d.) Os. 6d. 

M'Leod's Geography ofPalestine or the Holy Land, 12mo Is, ad. 

„ Qoestions in Physical and Political Geography, ISmo , la, 

Mangnall's Compendium of Geography, for Schools, 12mo 7b. Od, 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fop. 8vo, .... 10s. 

Stepping-stone to Geography, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is, 

Sterne's Sdiool Geography, Physical and Political, ISmo Ss.Od. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, 12mo 8s. 

„ Introduction to Geography and History, 18mo Is. 

Wheeler's Geography of Herodotus deTeloped,explained, and illustrated, 8vo. 18s. 

GEOXETST. 

Lund's Geometiy as an Art, with Easy Exercises, fop. 8vo ts. 

M „ a Science, with Easy Exercises, fbp. 8vo Is. Od. 

Narrien's Elements of Geometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo. 10s. Od. 

Tate's Principles of Geometiy, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Aa, Umo, .... 8s. 6d. 

OSABtrSES. 

Brasse's Greek Gradns, or Proeodial Lexicon, 8to l&e. 

Maltby's New and Complete Greek Gradu8,8vo 8l8. 

Yonge's New Latin Gradus ad Pariiossum, post 8vo. (with EpUktU^ 12s.} . . Os. 
„ Dictiouai-y of Latin Epithets, post 8vo 8B.ed. 
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HI8T0BICAI toki mSCWTJiAWBOTO 8CH00L300X8. 

AnthoDT's Footeteps to EnglUb Hlatory, fop. 8a. ; to Frendi Hlstoiy, fcp.. . 8s, 

Balftmr's SketchM of EngUah Literattxre 7s. 

Brswefs Elsmentkiy Atlas of Hiatory and Geography, royal 8to 12b. 6d. 

Browne's Andent Greece. 18mo. Is.; Browne's Ancient Rome, 18mo. Is. 

Chad's First History of Rome, fcp. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Comer's Historical Questions, or Sequel to ManfftuUFi, 12mo Ga. 

Parr's School and Family History of England. 12mo 6s. 8d. 

First History ofQxMce, by Author oftheCMM*f.F^bv«jr<«eofyQrJEosM,fcp.8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Gleig's England, or First Book of History, 18mo. (cloth. 2s. 6d.) 2s. 

a, British Colonies, or Second Book of History, 18mo la. 

II „ India, or Third Book of History, 18mo la. 

., Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History. 18mo. (doth. 2s. 8d.} . . 2b. 

Historical Qnestions, Past I. On the above Four Histories, IBmo Is. 

Gleig's History of France. 18mo la. 

Humphreys's British Goyemment in India, fcp. 8vo. 2b. 8d. 

Keightloy's Outlines of History, fcp. 8to. 8b. 6d. 

ICaddntoah's England, 2 vols. 8to Sla. 

Itangnall's Historical and Misoellaneous Questions, 12mo is. 6d. 

Mann's Lessons in General Knowledge, or Elementary Beading-Book,fbp,8vo. 8s. fid. 

Karcet's Ckmversations on the History of England, 18mo 6s. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury, fcp. 8ro lOs. 

Menzies* Analysis ofthe Constitution and History of England, 18mo Is. 

Heriyale's Romans under the Empire, Vols. I. to III. 8vo. 428. ; Vols. IT. ftV. 82s. 

„ Fall of the Roman Empire, 12mo 7s.6d. 

Mure'i LtBguaga ft Literature of Ancient Greece, 3 roll. 8ro. S6f.; Tol. IT. Idt.; Vol.y. 18i. 
Schmitz's Greece, mainly based on TMrhDalTif 12mo. with 187 Woodcuts. . . 7s. 8d. 

Scott's Scotland, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo 7s. 

Slater's Compendium of Andent History, ftc, post Svo 7s. 6d. 

StaflSard's Compendium of Universal Hiatory. 12mo 8s. 6d. 

Stephen's Lectures on the History of France, 2 vols. Svo 24s. 

Stepplng-Stone to English History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

M „ French History, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

u n Grecian History, in Question and Answer, ISmo Is. 

„ M Roman HlftoiTi in Qoestion and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sterne's Questions on Generalitiea, 1st & 2d Series, 12mo. each (Keys, ea. 4b.) 2s. 

Thirlwall's History of Greece, 8 vols. Svo. £8 ; or in 8 vols. tcp. 8vo. 28s. 

Turner's Ani^Oi^axons, 8 vote. Svo , 88b. 

M England during the Middle Ages, 4 vols. Svo. 60b. 

Tytler's Elements of General History. 8to. 14s. 

JTJYENIUB W0BK8. 

Journal kept during a Sammer Tour Abroad, fiBp.8vo 6a. 

Harcet's Rich and Poor, ISmo Is. 

M Seasons, or Stories ftr very Toong Children, 4 vols. ISmo. each. .. . 2s. 

M WiBy's Holidays, or Oonversatlona on Government, ISmo. 2s. 

„ i» Stories for Toong ChHdren, ISmo. 2b. 

„ M Travels on the Railroad, laoo. 2Sk6d. 
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LANI>-SUKVJfiyillG and XEKftU&ATIOK. 

Boaoher'sHenfloration, Plane and S<did,wltih 71 Fi8iirM,lti»o..... 9t, 

Land's Elements of Oeometry and Hflnauration, fcp. 8to 

Netbif s Treatise on Practical Laud-Sorreying, with ttO Bxam^es, Sro*. ... 111. 

„ M ,. Mensuration, 12mo.^Ke]r, 6s.) ..6s. 

Scotf s Hensontion and Trigonometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo. Ol. 6d« 

Tate's Priudples of Mensuration, Land^nrveying, Levelling, fto., Itroo. ... Sf • Od. 

LATIN GEAMMASS, EXEBCISE-BOOKS, fto. 

Barrett's Litae Arthur's Latin Primer, 18mo li. 

„ Latin Exercises for the Lowest Form, Umo 8s. 6d« 

Bradley's Kew Latin Prose Exercises, ISmo. (Key, 5s.) 8s. Od, 

CQlIl8'sPraxi8Latina,Pt.I.fbr£«047mm,2s.6d.: Pt.IL totAOvanMdPupUi 8s. 

Busy's Elements of Latin Grammar, 12mo 8s. 

„ Progressive Exercises on Latin Aeddence, 12mo 8s. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises, 12mo Il.6d. 

„ Latin Exerdses Extended, 12mo. (Key, is. Od.) Si.Od. 

Komedy's Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, llmo 8s. Od* 

M Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Principles, 18mo. 8f. 

M Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, Umo. ts. 

M Tirocinium, or First Latin Reading-Book, Umo 8e. 

M PalmtraLatina, or Second Latin Beadtaig-BookflSmo. Ol. 

., „ Stm Latiui, or LaUn Prose Materials, 18mo Os. 

„ Curriculum StiULatini,12mo. 4s. Od.; and KsY 7i. Od. 

„ Palestra Camenarum, or Latin Verse Materials, 18mo. 

Valor's Selections from The SpeoUUor for Translation, 12'mo. 8i. Od. 

Moody's New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, 18mo. (Aoddence, Is.) .... 8i. Od. 

Pycroft'aLatm Grammar Practice, Umo 8e.0d. 

Bapier's Second Latin Verse-Book, by Arnold, Umo. (Key, Ss. Od.) 8s. Od. 

Yalpy's Elements of Latin Grammar, with short English Notes, 18mo Se.fld. 

., EkgantitB Latins), Umo. (Key. 8s. Od.) 4a.fld. 

„ Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, 8s. Od.) £s.Od. 

„ Manual of Lathi Etymology, fcp. 4to 7i. 

„ Sacra Historin Epitome, with English Notes, 16mo. 8s. 

Walford'sLatlnElegiacs.2Serlee.l2mo.eBchSs.0d.; KeyU>Fint8$rie§,Zivao. Sa. 
„ 8hi)lingLattaiGnmnuir,Umo.ls.;GrammarofLatinFoetry,Umo. li. 

M Hint! on L{^ Writing, royal 8vo ll.Od. 

„ Exercises in Latin Prose, adapted to the above i7tfntf, Umo 8s. Od. 

n Card of Latin Accidence, 8 vo. li. 

H „ M Prosody, li. ; Walford's Card of Latin Syntax .... Is. 

White's New Latin Grammar, complete. 12mo 2s. Od. 

„ Latin Aoddence, 12mo. Is. ; White's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo. Is. 9d. 

„ Second or Larger Latin Grammar, Umo Is. Od. 

„ Latin SnfBxes, post Svo 5a, 

Wilkint's Notes for Latin Lyrics, for the nse of 6dioolB,12mo. 4a.0d. 

Tonge'a Kierdses fiir Latin Verses and Lyrics oat of " Own Sense," ISmo. . 4s. Od. 

H If in Latin Prose Composition, 12nuK(Key, Is.) 5s. Od. 

Zampt's Latin Grammar, translated and adapted by Dr. L. Sdimlti, Svo. . . . 14s. 
M School Grammar of the Latin Language, by the same, Umo 4m, 
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LAZnr and GBSKK LEZXCfOW, DICHOVABISB, *e. . 

BIoanflald'sanek-Eii^idiLtiioimtotlMH«irTMtaBMBt,ft9.8vo ]te.6d. 

EngUihxnan'8 Greek (^noordaiiM of th« New TMtainait.xoral8fa 4te. 

Rich's DluftretedCompeninn totfaeLatlnDieltouuy MidOteefcTierimn.p Jto. tU. 
Riddle's Latln-Englidi end EngUsli-LatiiiDietloiMiy.STa Sis. ; andsq. UiD0.1te. 

M DiunoDdLetln-EngUshDletioiutrT.rogralSBraa 4e. 

M CopioiuandCrltieilLatiii-Eii^ishLexloon,4to. SUfld. 

„ Latin-EnerliBh Dictionary, 8to.1Ss.; squarelSmo. 7s. 

„ En^h-Latin Dictionary, SyOw 7s.; square ISmo 6e.M. 

„ and White's New Latin-Engliah Dictionary, royal 8vo. 

„ and Arnold's English-Lafcin Lexicon, 8vo Kb. 

•• „ English-Latin Dictionaiy, by Ebden, square xxMtSvo. lOe. 6d. 

Robinson's Greek-Engliah Lexicon to the New Testament, 8to 18b. 

Touge's Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8to. 8b. 6d. 

„ New EnfcUsh-Greek Lexicon, 4to Sis. 

» Latin Oradus. post 8vo. 9s. i or with iilVMdteqri^pJtM* Uk 

lAIIH CXsABBlCAh AUIH0S8. 
Cjuaji'8 CoamenioHM, with English Notes. Ac. Iv Anthon, ISmo. 4b. 6d. 

•I ,i AnUum's Edition, as above, linjat>Ted by Hawldns, 12mo. 4b. 6d. 
CicXBO'a SOeet OraHotu, with EngUsh Notes, by Anthon, ttmo 6s. 

„ Cato Major and LttHu§, with English Notes, Ac. by White, 12mo. 8s. fid. 
CoBFXLTffsNBPOB. English Notes, ftc. by Bradley, improTcd by White, ISmo. Ss. 6d. 
BuTBOPiUB, with English Notes, Ac by Bradley, improved l^ White, ISmo. Ss 6d. 
HoBACX,withEnglishNotesbytheBev.J.S.Yoage,PAB*I.Oda»aad4NNlM 8b. 

„ EngUsh NotBB and Strictaxes, by OirdlsBtone and Osborne, ISmo. . 7b. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes, by Valpy.iamo as. 

LiTT, the First Five Books, with English Notes, Ac. by Hldde. poet 8vo. . . 8b. 6d. 

„ 'B Borne, DxoASB in., Past I., by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, 8vo 8b. 6d. 

OriD'slfs^amorvAosss, Eugl. Notes, Ac. by Bradley,ifflprovedby Whit«48i09. 4s. 6d. 
Ovzn and Tibullub, the Eton Selection, with English NoteBl>y Valpf , ISmo. 4b. 6d. 
Phjbdbub, with Bne^h Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White. ISmc'Ss. 6d. 

Sallvbt, with English Notes, Commentary, Ac. by Anthon, iXmo. 5b. 

TAOnvi, QernuMnia and Agrieom, with English Notss, Ac. by White, Iftno. 4b. 6d. 
Txuvoi, from Seinhardt's Text, with English Notes, Ac. by HieklSk ISdmk 0i. 8d. 
YzBGZL, Wagner's Text, with Notes and 6600 Referenoes, ty Pycroft, ISmo. 7s. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes by Yalpy,I8mo 7s.6d. 

HATHEXATICS. 

Cape's Course of MBthematlcs, for Addtooombe College. S vols. 8ro. 3Sb. 

Hymers on DUferendal Equations, 8vo. 12b. 

„ 's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8to. 8b. 6d. 

fialnum's Treatise on Conle Sections, 8vo. ISs. 

Tatf*B Mathematics for Waking Men, F9xil,Anaat«tioandAlffebra,999» te. 
Wrlgley'sColleotlon of Mathematical Ezamples and Problems, 8vo. 8b. dd. 
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MV8IG-B00XS, fto. 

Fonnby'sTafane Singer's Book of 8<mfl;i,4to. Ss.6d. 

„ • Collection of Forty Amnwing Bounda toA Oatchee Is. 

M Sacred 3ong9, 4to ae.6d. 

n Sixty Amiuing Songs for Little Singers, 4to 28.6d. 

Stepping-stone to Music, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

KATT7SAL HISTOBT. 
Lee's Elements of Natural History, or First Princlplee of Zoology, fcp. 8vo. '7b. 6d. 

Marcet's Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, l&no. ^e* 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, fcp. 8fo. ..., lOs. 

Stepping-stone to Natural History, in Question and Answer (cloth, 28. 6d.) . Ss. 
Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology, translated by Clark, Vol. I. 8to. . SOs. 

PUBLIC sPEAsnre. 

Bowton'a Debater, or New Theory «f PnbUe Speakiag, fcp. 8to. te. 

BEUGIOtrS and HOEAIi WOBXB. 

Bloomfleld's larger Greek Testament, with copious English Notes, S v. 8to. 468. 

., College and School Greek Testament, English Notes, fcp. 8vo.. . 7s. 6d. 

It ,1 „ Lexicon to the Greek Testament, fcp. 8vo...lOB.6d. 

Conybeare & Howson's Life & Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Cotton's Short Prayers for Boys, 18mo Is. 6d, 

Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8vo Ha. 

M Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, 2 vols, royal 8vo.78s. 6d. 

Glelg's Sacred History, 18mo.(cto<*. 28. 6d.) 28. 

Home's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, 4 v. 8vo. 7S». 6d. 

m' ' Compendium of Ditto, 12mo 9b> 

Howson's Twenty Sermon's for Schoolboys, fcp. $jo ^ 2«» 

Humphreys's Manual of Moral ^do8ophy,fcp. Svo.. . .' , Ss. 6d. 

■Jones's Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo /. la.6d. 

Merivale's Christian Records, fcp. Sv<h 7i. 6d. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity and Hone Paulinee, by Potts, Svo 10b. 6d. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fcp. Svo 6a. 

M a Month preparatory to Confirmation, fcp. Svo is. 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, Cbp. Svo 4a. 

Robinson's Greek and i^lisb Lexicon to the Greek Testamtnt, evo. ...... 16b. 

SeweU'aCateoliiim of Early English Choreh History, |iBp.8vow 2s. 

Stepping-stone to Bible Knowledge, hi Qaestion and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Tomline's Introduction to the Study of the Bible, fcp. 8vo. ....•, ^B. 6d. 

Turner's Saored History ofthe World, 8 vols, post Sto : Sls.Cd. 

Valpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History, ISmo , 2b. 

WheaLer'sPopuhir Harmony ofthe Bible, fep.8vo.. 6f. 
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BCIXKOE in OENKBAL, HATUBAL FHXLOBOfHY, fto. 

BookofDoiMstieEocnoinr.iBGldg's&loolArte.lflnio Is. 

Bniid«'iLMtaiMODOrgMikChffniilqr»fep.8fo.Woodf^ 7i.6d. 

Brtwite'iTniitiMODOpCki.fep.SfO. Ik6d. 

Doiniiii8*flKlflnanti<rfPrMtiaaH7dnallei,8vo to. 

Fanday't LMtoTM on tb* Kon'OietaUie Elementa. fep. Sto. is.Cd. 

Galtotfih and H wghton'i Ifaaml of Hydrortatto, Brno. tk 

M MM ]fechaiiica,limo. fk 

M w M Optics, ISino Ss. 

„ „ Sd«nt!fleMttnudi,eMiiSi.; ordoUi Is.6d« 

HenelMrtPrdlin!]ijn7lMieoafaeonthe8tad7ofNatiiralPli&^ 

Hunt's BaMttdiM on Li^t,8TO.Woodeato MB.6d. 

Kaln and Brown's Marine BtB«ni-SB8ine,8T0. UB.8a. 

M H Questions and Hnminatton-Papen OB ditto, 8«)0w 4B.U. 

M M Indicator and Pynamometer, 8to. 4B.6d. 

Mann's Book of Health, in CUelg'BflSeAooIArfM.lSmo. la. 

MaroefsOoBTersatlonsonKatafBlPtailoaoplqr lllB.8d. 

M „ Land and Water, 8T0 8B.8d. 

„ „ Vegetable Physiology fla. 

Mannder'a Bdentiiicand Literary Treasnry, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Moseley's ninstrations of Practical Mechanics, fcp.Sro 8s. 

Pereira's Lectores on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp. 8vo. 7a. 

Pesdiers Elements Ol Physics, translated by E. West, 8 yols. fcp. 8to. tia. 

Phillips's Goide to Geology. ittJMMm, fcp. 8yo. Plates Ss. 

„ Treatise on Geology, 8 yoli. fcp. 8to. Vignettes, Ac 7s. 

Stepping-stone to Aninud and Vegetable Physiology, 18mo la. 

Tate's Coarse of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 8 vols. ISmo. 7b. 

M Electricity, simplified for Beginners, 18mo «... Is. 

n Elementi of Mechanism, 12mo. « 8B.6d. 

M Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumhtics, for Pegimitf8,18ma.... Ik. 

„ Leosons on Mechanics and Natural FhHoeophy.lSmo. (Key, 8s. 6d.).. is. 

„ Light and Heat fhmiliarly eiplalned for BIginners, 18mo. Is. 

M Little Philosopher, or Science of Familiar Things, Vol. I. ISmo. ... 8b. 6d« 

„ Natural History of Familiar TUngB,18mo Ib. 

„ Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electr0>I)ynamics,18mo Is. 

„ Medianics and Steam-Engine simplified for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

„ Principles of Mechanical PhUosophy appUed, 8to. 10b. 6d. 

TBICfOKOMXTBT. 
OblenBo's Plane Trigonometry, V^M I. withZo^wrttftaif ,ltao. (Ker. ti.«d.) 8b. U. 
„ „ „ Pisv n. with Problem, Umo. (Key, 5s.) . . te. «d. 

Galbralfli and Haaghton's Manual of Trigonometi7tI8mo ia, 

Jeana'a Plane and Spherical Itigonometry, Paxv I. limo. 4m, ; PA«f n. .... 4a. 
Soott'B Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for tendhuiat College, 8vt».. . 8b. €d. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 

By the Rev. JOHN DAY COLLIS, M.A. 

HBAD XASTBS OV KIKO BSWilU) THB SIXTH'S ORAJnCAX-BOHOOL, BSOXSaBOYI. 



COLLIS'S TIROCINIUM GALLICUM: A short French 
Orammar for Classical Schools, with frequent Comparison of the Latin. 
Second Edition, mnch enlarged 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

The ol^ect of this work is to present in 
a brief compasa a Aill Synoptical View of 
French Acciaenre. It ia intended to occnpT a 
place between ^emetUary gramnurs, intended 
Ibr Terr vovng children, which do not contain 
enongn for boya in the middle and lower forma 
of daaaical achoolc, and con^tt grammara 
for advanced pnpils, which present auch a 
labyrinth of detaila on all pointa of French 
irammar.aa completely to ponle the pnpil to 
^iacover which are the moat prominent and 
important, and which the leas frequent, mlea. 
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The work consists of- 1. Rules for Pro- 
nonciation; 2. Accidence; 3. Yocabulary of 
common worda ; 4. A abort Svntax of common 
mlea; 6. An Appendix on the DeriTation of 
French from Latin. The whole conclndea with 
a ayatematic and progreaaiTe imtxia on French 
grammar (on the plan of the anthor'a Praaris 
iMtina and Praau Or€doa), intended aa a help 
to both teacher and pnpil, economising the 
time of the former and directing the efforts of 
the latter. 



COLLIS'S PRAXIS lAMBlCA; A Series of Elementary and 
Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii: With Rules and an 

English-Greek Index 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

some slight change of numher, t«nse, case. 



This Introduction to the writlns of 
Greek lambica differs from similar woras in 
several points. I. The materials are drawn 
exclnsiTely from ancient sources, ao that none 
but purely daaaical Greek ia employed in anv 
part of the work. 2. 1 natead of beginning with 
entire Teraea, the exercises commence at first 
with single feet ; then are given commence- 
ments oflines, then endings of Tarions length 
and structure, thus leading the pupil on to 
complete lines, and longer passages. 8. The 
materials are antieUptictMff •mnmd, so that 
▼erses or seU of Teraea cannot be pilfisred with- 
out trouble f^om the Fo«tm Seeuiei, or the 
Greek Gradus. No two consecutive passaaes 
are taken from the same play ; and occasionally 



and person, or orproper name, is made, in 
order to enforce upon tne pupil Uie necessity 
of trAUslatrng the Enffiish mto Greek for him- 
self, even if he should accidentally li^ht upon 
the line fh>m which the example is taken. 
4. An English-Greek Indxx oi att the words 
in the Ezereiaes from xii. to lxxxt. is added ; 
and in it are given most of the irregular forms 
needed for composing the verses; so that the 
only book required to work this PraxiM lam- 
biea is a good Greek Grammar. A few Exer- 
cises in Trochaic Tetrameters, and Dimeter 
AnapKstics, are given at the end of the 
Iambics. 



COLLIS'S PRAXIS LATINA: A Series of Elementary, Pro- 
gressive, and Miscellaneous Questions and Examination- Papers on Latin 
Grammar •, adapted especially to the Eton and Dr. Kennedy** Latin Gram- 
mars. In Two Parts 12mo. price 5B.6d. 

fs^n^-nfmiu S ^^RT I. for BEGINNERS, price 2s. 6d. 

separately \ p^rt II. for ADVANCED STUDENTS, price 3s. 

Thetwoparts of this work form together In Pabt II. the first division consists of 
a progressive introduction to Latin prose com- 
position. In Pabt I. the first divi*ion consists 
ofqnestions on etymology, and may be used 
along with the Latin Orammar ttom the 
very commencement. The second and third 
divbiona consist of papers on syntax, adapted 
to Dr. Kennedy and the Ston Orammart, 
with questions to be answered, and examplea 
for re-tianalatioa iato LaUn. It ia hoped 
that any boy who has mastered this part will 
be able to attempt the second with success. 

PRAXIS GR^CA : A Series of Elementary, Progressive, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises on Greek Grammar. l2mo. in 3 Parts, price lis. 6d. 
Part I. STTMOLOGT, price 2b. 6d.- Part II. SYNTAX, price 6a. 
Part III. ACCENTUATION: With Exercises and Examination-Papers, Ss. 

"Mr. Collis's short exercises on the I many an over-worked preceptor a boon of 
tenses are remarkably g ood, an d tboee on the great price. Nor is the utility of these qnes- 
syntax also. His 9^'40^^SSS0S>f'l&tlllBmitMiUlSU^^^^* teacher; they will direct 
analytical talent m IfjAlMH^^^^^^^^^^^^np^ couran of his studies, and 
Greek Grammar, and I .^I^^^^HH^^^^^^^^^^K >e means of testing hia own 
rately printed.".... Jo* *'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ «»- 

" The practical ezpi 
taught hbn the impoH 
ers with facilities for« 
arduous duties ; and i 
amination-papers r" 



Suestions on etymology ; the second andtlurd 
ivisions of questions on the Ston Syntax. 
and the longer ejntax and construction of 
sentences in Dr. Kennedy's Elementary Latin 
Orammar. The questions are first to be an- 
swered, and then the English of the exampels 
re-transUted into Latin, so that the book will 
form an easy introduction to the formation of 
a Latin pure style. The fourth division is a 
praxis upon prosody. 
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hough they are rapeeUUy 
I worth's Greek Grammar, 
le of being applied to any 
oar. Great pains have evi- 
red upon their preparation." 
MoKNiNO Post. 

Paternoster Bow. 
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